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PREFACE. 


5 I 

Jmat treated of in these volumes, or an attempt is made 
connexion of the various parts to one another:. If the intention is only 
to describe particular styles or separate buildings, the topographical 
arrangement may be found more convenient : but where anything 
beyond this is attempted, the historical method is the only one which 
enables it to be done. Believing that the architectural public do 
now desire something more than mere dry information with regard 
to the age and shape of buildings, it has been determined to remodel 
tho work and to adopt the historical arrangement. 

In the present instance there does not seepi to be the usual objection 
to such a rearrangement — that it would break the thread of continuity 
between the old and the new publication—inasmuch as, whichever 
method were adopted, the present work must, practically bo a new book * 
Tho mass of information obtained during tho last ten years has been so 
great, that even in the present volume a considerable portion of it has 
had to bo rewritten, and a great deal added. In the second volume the 
alterations will be oven more extensive. The publication of the great 
national work on Spamsh antiquities, 1 of Tarce idea’s ‘Beauties, &c., of 
Spain,’ 2 and, above all, Mr. Street’s work, 3 have rendered Spanish archi¬ 
tecture as intelligible as that of any other country, though te n years 
ago it. was a mystery and a puzzle. Schultz’s 4 work has rendered the 
samo service for Southern Italy, while the publications of DeYogiie 5 * 
and Texier" will necessitate an entirely new treatment of tho early 
history of Byzantine art. The French have been busily occupied 
during the last ten years in editing their national monuments, so have 
tho Germans. So that in Europe little of importance remains to be 
described. In Asia, too, great progress has been made. Photography 
has rendered us familiar with many buildings wo only knew before by 
description, and both the Hindoo and Mahometan remains of India are 
now generally accessible to tlio public. Colonel Yule’s 7 work on Burmah 
and M. Moukot/s 8 on Siam have made u acquainted with tho form of 



1 * Mon union ins Aitjtiitectoniuos de Pa- 
pp? ’ ‘‘’olio. Madrid, 18G0, et eeqq. 

irisn, ‘ Recuerdos y Bellezas de 
1 , Folio. Madrid. In course of j 

publication. 10 ids. published. 

3 • Gothic Architecture in Spain,’ by ! 
Q, K, Street. Murray. 1866. 

4 * l)enknialer dor Kunsl; des Mittal-j 

filters in Unter Italian,’ by H. W. Schultz. 

Dref' lpr Quarto.’- Atlas, folio. 


- ‘ Syiio Contrale,’ by Count M. Do 
\ ogiie. 1vi , In course of publication. 

‘ Byzantine Architecture,’ by Chi v 
Texier. Lr ndon, 1864. 

7 ‘ Mission to the Court of Ava in l$5. r > ’ 
by Col. Yule. Quarto. London, 185S 
! Travel:,: in Siam ami Cambodia,’ b, 
Honn Mouhot, London : John Murray 
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gildings of those countries, and China too has been opened to 
litectural student. W hen the Handbook was written there were 
many places and buildings regarding which no authentic information 
was available. That can hardly be said to be the case now as respects 
any really important building, and the time, therefore, seems to have 
arrived when their affiliation can be pointed out, if it ever can be, and 
the study of architecture may be raised from dry details of measure¬ 
ments to the dignity of a historical science. 

In the present work it is intended that the two first volumes shall 
cover the same extent of ground as was comprised in the two volumes 
of the 4 Handbook,’ as originally published, with such enlargement as is 
requisite to incorporate all recent additions to our knowledge; and 
chapters will be added on Celtic—or, as they are vulgarly called, 
Druidieal—remains omitted in the ‘ Handbook.’ The * History oi 
Modern Architecture’ will thus form the third volume of the work; 
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and when - if ever—it comes to be reprinted, it is intended to add 
a Glossary of architectural terms, and other matters necessary to com¬ 
plete the book. W hen all this is done, the work will lx increased from 
1500 pages, which is the number comprised in the three volumes as at 
-present published, to more than 2000 pages, and the illustrations will 
be augmented in at least an equal ratio. 1 Notwithstanding all this, it 
is too evident that even then the work can only he considered as an 
introduction to the subject, and it would require a work at least ten 
times as large to do full justice even to our present knowledge of the 
history of architecture. Any one at all familiar with the literature of 
the subject can see at once why this is so. \iollet Lc Due, for 
instance, is now publishing a dictionary of French architecture from 
the eleventh to the sixteenth century. The work will consist, when 
complete, of ten volumes, and probably 5000 illustrations. Yet even 
tins will by no means exhaust the history of the style in one country 
of Europe during the five centuries indicated. It- would require at 
least as many volumes to illustrate, even imperfectly, the architectural 
history of England dining the same period. Germany would fill an 
equal number ; and the mediaeval architecture of Italy and Spain could 
not be described in less space. 


1 The number of illustrations in the j They now stand at 53G : and in the 
chapters of the Handbook comprised in ! second volume the ratio of increase will 
ti'T l;d volmno nf the History was 441. j probably be evegt greater. 
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in other words, fifty volumes and 20f000 woodcuts would bar® 
suffice to complete vvliat must in the present work be compressed into 
500 pages, with a like number of illustrations. 

Under these circumstances it will be easily understood that this 
book is far from pretending to bo a complete or exhaustive history 
of the art. It is neither an atlas nor a gazetteer, but simply a general 
map of the architectural world, and—if 1 may be allowed the small 
joke—on Mercator's projection. It might with propriety be called an 
abridgment, if there existed any larger history from which it could 
be supposed to be abridged. At one time I intended to designate it 
‘ An Historical Introduction to the Study of Architecture, considered as 


a Fine Art; ’ but though such a title might describe correctly enough 
the general scope of the work, its length is objectionable, and, like 
every periphrasis, it is liable to misconstruction. 

The simple title of ‘ History ’ has therefore been adopted, under the 
impression that it is entitled to such a denomination until at least some 
narrative more worthy of the subject takes its place. Considering the 
limits it thus became necessary to impose on the extent of the work, it 
must ho obvious that the great difficulty of its composition was in the 
first place to compress so vast a subject into so small a compass; and 
next to determine what buildings to select for illustration, and what to 
reject. It would have been infinitely easier to explain what was neces¬ 
sary to be said, had the number of woodcuts been doubled. Had the 
text been increased in the same ratio a great many things might have 
been made clear to all, which will now, I fear, demand a certain amount 
of previous knowledge on the part of my readers. To have done this, 
however, would have defeated some of the great objects of tlie present 
publication, which i- intended to convey a general view of the history 
and philosophy of the subject, without extending the work so as to 
make it inconveniently large, or increasing the price so as to render it 
inacessihlo to a large numb; r of readers. The principle consequently 
that has boon adopted in the selection of the illustrations is, first, that 
none of the really important typical specimens of the aid. shall be passed 
over without some such illustration as shall render them intelligible ; 
and. after this, those examples are chosen which are remarkable either 
for their own intrinsic merit, or for their direct bearing in elucidation of 
the progress or affinities of the style under discussion; all others being 
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rejected as irrelevant, notwithstanding the almost irresisti 
temptation at times to adorn my pages with fascinating illustrations. 
The reader who desires information not bearing on the general thread of 
the narrative must thus have recourse to monographs, or other special 
works, which alone can supply his wants in a satisfactory manner. 

Even assuming that these principles have always been judiciously 
attended to —which I fear is not the case— this work must still from 
its very nature be far from complete. The most obvious want is that 
of a complete 41 Index of Buildings.” The form which such a work 
should take appears to bo something like the following scheme:— 1. 
The world should bo divided into separate architectural provinces. 

2. All the buildings of sufficient importance in each provinco to justify 
their being named should be inserted in lists, and arranged either 
chronologically or .alphabetically, or both—first one and then the othei. 

3. To whichever of these lists is considered tho principal there should 
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be added, after the name of cacli building —firstly,its date; secondly, 
its dimensions ; thirdly, a short description of its more distinguishing 
peculiarities; and, fourthly, a reference to all those works in which in¬ 
formation regarding it may he obtained. Each building would then 
occupy three or four lines, whilo the larger and most important might 
occupy from twelve to fifteen. 

It has been suggested to me that such lists ought to be incorporated 
in tho present work, but to ibis course there appear to bo several 
objections. Firstly, it would increase the size of.each volurno by at 
least one-third. Secondly, without a great deal of repetition and 
indexing the lists could neither he so complete nor so easily consulted 
as if printed separately. Thirdly, such insertions would entirely 

alter tho scope and character of this History. 

Tho object for which such a compilation is required is not to fill up 
the gaps in a narrative, hut as a dictionary of reference to ho con¬ 
sulted by tho student, not only in reading such works as this, hut 
special essays, monographs, and eveiy class of work in which 
buildings may happen to he even incidentally mentioned. 

There is still another work, to the execution of which X havo long 


looked forward, though whether I shall ever see it even attempted 
seems problematic# It is* a New Parallel of Architecture. Tho only 
work of the sort which exists — except in so tar as this one supplies its 
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conviction is, that the litliic mods of investigation is not oi 
Capable of supplementing to a very great extent tlio deficiencies of 
tlie graphic method, and of yielding new and useful results, but 
that the information obtained by its means is much more trust¬ 
worthy than anything that can bo elaborated from tho books of that 
early age. It does not therefore terrify me in the least to he told that 
such men as Niebuhr, Cornewall Lewis, or Grote, have arrived at 
conclusions different from those I have ventured to express in the 
following pages. Their information is derived wholly from what is 
written, and it does not seem over to have occurred to them, or to any 
of our best scholars, that there was either history or ethnography 
built into tiro architectural remains of antiquity. 

\\ Idle they were looking steadily at one side of the shield, I fancy I 
have had a glimpso of the other. 

It has been the accident of my life—I do not claim it as a merit— 
that 1 have wandered all over the old world. I have seen much that 
they never saw, and I have had access to sources of information of 
which they do not suspect the existence. While they woro trying to 
reconcile what the Greek or Roman authors said about nations who 
never wrote hooks, and with regard to whom they consequently had 
little information, I was trying to read the history which +hese very 
peoplc had recorded in stone, in characters as clear and far more in¬ 
delible than those written in inlt. If, consequently, wo arrived at 
different conclusions, it may possibly he owing more to the sources 
from which tho information is derived than to any difference between 


the individuals who announce it. , 

Since the invention of printing, 1 am quite prepared to admit that 
the “litem scripta” may suffice. In an age like tho present when 
nine-tenths of the population can read, and every man who has any 
thing to say rushes into print, or makes a speech which is printed next 
morning, every feeling and every information regarding a people may 
be dug out of its books. But it certainly was not so in th Middle Ages, 
nor in the early ages of Greek or Roman history. Still less was this 
so in Egypt, nor is it the case in India, or in many other countries ; and 
to apply our English 19th century experience to fill these seems to me to 
be a mistake, in thoso^ountries and times, men-who had a hankering 
after immortality were forced to build their aspirations into the walls 
of their tombs or-of their temples. Those who had poetry in their 
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ae cases out of ten, expressed it by the more familiar veld 
ipture or painting rather than in writing. To mo it appears 
that to neglect these in trying to understand the manners and customs, 
or the history of an ancient people, is to throw away one half, and 
generally the most^valuable half, in some cases the whole, of the 
evidence bearing on the subject. So long as learned men persist in 
believing that all that can be known of the ancient world is to be 
found in their books, and resolutely ignore the ovidence of archi¬ 
tecture and of art, we have little in common. I consequently feel 
neither abashed nor ashamed at being told that men of the most 
extensive book-learning have arrived at different conclusions from 
myself— on the contrary, if it should happen that we agreed in some 
point to which their cotemporary works did not extend, I should rather 
be inclined to suspect some mistake, and hesitate to put it down. 

There is one other point in which I fancy misconception exists, of 
a nature that may probably be more easily removed by personal expla¬ 
nation than by any other means. It is very generally objected to my 
writings, that I neither understand nor appreciate the beauties of 
Gothic architecture, and consequently criticise it with undue seve¬ 
rity. I regret that such a feeling should prevail, partly because it 
is prejudicial to the dissemination of the views I am anxious to promul¬ 
gate, but more because at a time when in this country the admiration 
of Gothic art is so nearly universal, it alienates from me the best class 
of men who love the art, and prevents their co-operating with me in 
the improvement of our architecture, which is the great object which 
we all Lave at heart. 

If I cannot now speak of Gothic Architecture with the same enthu¬ 
siasm as others, this certainly was not the case in the early part of my 
career as a student of aid. Long after I turned my attention to the 
subject, I knew and believed in none but the mediaeval styles, and was 
as much astonished as the most devoted admirer of Gothic Architecture 
could lie, when any one suggested that any other forms could be compared 
with it If I did not loam to understand it then, it was not for want of 
earnest atte ntion and study. I got so far into its spirit that I thought 
1 saw then how better things could be done in Gothic art than had 
been done either in the middle ages or since ; and T. think so now. But 
d it is to be done, it must bo by free thought, not by servile copying. 

M y Lifch in the exclusive pre-eminence of mediaeval art was first 
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!G _i, s Durand’s, 1 published in tlic first 1 year of the present centu|vj 

nt, as maj be supposed from its date, singularly imperfect Gothic 
Architecture had hardly been discovered. The Byzantine was ‘un¬ 
known. Except as it appeared in Spain, the Saracenic was a myth. 
So were all the Eastern styles. The Classic and modern Italian were 
then all in all. It need hardly bo added that such a narrow view of 
the art has now become intolerable. The new form I would suggest 
for such a work would be 10 volumes, small folio, each containing at 
least 100 engraved plates, with a page of letterpress to each. The scale 
adopted should be double that used in the present work, — 50 feet to 
the inch, or one six-hundredth part ( d ( hr) °f the real size for the plans, 
and 25 feet to 1 inch, or one three-hundredth of the real size 

for the sections and elevations. The division, of the work might be 
about the same as that adopted for this History, or 2. volumes for 
Ancient Art before the time of Constantine, 4 volumes for Christian 




Architecture from his epoch to that of Charles Y.; 2 volumes to the 
styles called Pagan in this work, and 2 to Modern Architecture. 

To such a work the present History would form a fitting and ap¬ 
propriate introduction, and such indeed is its proper and intended 
function.'- 2 

Theso three works together would form a corpus of Architectural 
literature which probably would at present suffice for general unprofes¬ 
sional purposes; but even then the series would be incomplete without 
at least two additional volumes. The first to contain a popular histoiw 
of “ Military Architecture” in all ages and countries. Viollet Le Due 
has just published a volume on that of France during tho middle ages, 
and a beautiful and interesting volume it is. But, to complete this 
work, it wants chapters on the military works of the Greeks and 
Romans; and now that the Bastion system has ceased to be practised. 


1 Durand. * Rccueil et Parallels des Edi¬ 
fices do tout Genre,’ &o. Paris, An. IX. 
Folio. Tho scale is smaller than that 
adopted in this work, being about 125 foot 
to 1 inch for plans, or and twice that 
scale for elevations, or — instead of T ._.‘,,, 
and tA a» adopted hero. 

- An Introduction was prefixed to tho 
‘Truo Principles of Beauty in Art/ con¬ 
taining a classification of human know¬ 
ledge, with especial reference to the 
essential distinction between Science and 


| aU( t defining- the boundary line be- 
I tween dc- two. Of coi Irso no author is a 
j judge of his own work, but, wither wcv ’ 

; «>r bad, 1 look with more affection on this 
essay than on anything I ever wrote or 
am likely again to write. Some years mm 
it \\..s revised, partly rewritten, and copied 
out fair for tl„, pn -s. If it eVct . U mb . 

ttwill be in a volume l.\ ii^ if, ami 
I may be treated either. an a separate wmk 
i or as a general introduction to the whole 
I subject. 
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|#ory may be written, and the principles on which it was 
: l&E&6ted should be explained. 

The other volume would contain a history of “ Civil Engineering.” 
'llie Bridges and Aqueducts of the Romans and other nations have 
been incidentally mentioned in this work. But, in order to obtain a 


general view of the Building Art of the world, the history of the more 
utilitarian branches of the art ought to be completed and brought down 
to the present day when the engineers are surpassing the architects in 
the extent and solidity of their works, and occasionally treading on 
their heels, even in the art of design. 

Now that public attention is being turned to architectural subjects 
to a greater extent than at any time since the cinque-cento period, 
it seems hardly doubtful but that all these works will be undertaken. 
Whether the time lias quite arrived for their successful prosecution is 
not so clear, but it cannot be far off. The materials have already been 
collected, though they exist at present only in heterogeneous and fre¬ 
quently inaccessible forms. All that is wanted is that they should be 
selected and arranged so as to make them generally intelligible. This 
seems so desirable and so in accordance with the public wants, that it must, 
I conceive, before long be done. W 7 hat part— if any —I may perform in 
the task depends on circumstances over which I have no control. 


It may tend to explain some things which appear open to remark in 
the following pages, if I allude hero to a difference of opinion which 
has frequently been pointed out as existing between the views I have 
expressed and those generally received regarding several points of 
ancient history or ethnology. I always have been aware that this 
discrepancy exists; but it has appeared to me an almost inevitable 
consequence of the different modes of investigation pursued. Almost 
all those who have hitherto written on these subjects have dmirved 
their information from Greek and Roman written texts; but, if I am 
, j much mistaken, these do not suffice. The classic authors wrere 
very imperfectly informed as to the history of the nations who preceded 
or surrounded them; they knew very little of the archaeology of their 
own countries, and less of their ethnography. So long, therefore, as 
our researches are confined to what they had "written, many import¬ 
ant prohk *lj s remain unsolved, and must ever remain as unsolvable 
. as> tL ' }- Jlav! hitherto proved. 
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en when I became familiar with the splendid remains of the Mo; 
d Pathan emperors of Agra and Delhi, and saw how many beauties of 
even the pointed style had been missed in Europe in the middle ages. 
My confidence was still further weakened when I saw what richness 
and variety the Hindoo had elaborated not only without pointed arches, 
but indeed without any arches at all. And I was cured when, after a 
personal inspection of the ruins of Thebes and Athens, I perceived that at 
least equal beauty could be obtained by processes diametrically opposed 
to those employed by the mediaeval architects. 

After so extended a survey, it was easy to perceive that beauty in 
architecture did not reside in pointed or in round arches, in bracket 
capitals or horizontal architraves, but in thoughtful appropriateness 
of design and intellectual elegance of detail. I became convinced that 
no form is in itself better than any other, and that in all instances 
those are best which are most appropriate to the purples to which 
they are applied. 

So self-evident do these principles — which arc the basis of the 
reasoning employed in this book — appear to me, that 1 feel convinced 
that thoro are very few indeed even of the most exclusive admirers of 
mediaeval art who would not admit them, if they had gone through the 
same course of education as lias fallen to my lot. My own conviction is, 
that the great difference which seems to exist between my views and 
those of the parties opposed to them arises almost entirely from this 


accident of education. 

J n addition to this, however, wo must not overlook the fact that 
for three centuries all the architects in Europe concurred in believing 
that the whole of their art began and ended in copying classical forms 
and detail^. \\ hen a reaction came, it was not, unfortunately, in tlio 
direction of freedom ; but towards a more servile imitation of another 


stylo, which— whether better or worse in itself—was not a stylo of our 
age, nor suited to our wants or feelings. 

It is perhaps not to bo wondered at that, after three centuries of 
perseverance in one particular groove, men should have ceased to have 
any faith in the possibility of reason or originality being employed in 
architectural design. As, however, I can adduce in favour of my 
views 3000 years of perfect success in all countries and under all 
circumstances, against 300 years of absolute failure in consequence of 
the copying system, though under circumstances the most favourable 
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ss in other respects, there seems at least an ayrriori probability 
that I may be right, and that the copyists may be mistaken. 

I may be deceiving myself, but 1 cannot help fancying that I per¬ 
ceive signs o 1 a reaction. Some men are becoming aware of the fact 
that “ Archaeology is not Architectureand would willingly see some¬ 
thing done more reasonable than an attempt to reproduce the middle 
ages. The misfortune is, that their enlightenment is more apt to lead 
to despondency than* to hoj)e. “ If,” they ask, “ we cannot find what 
we are looking for in our own national style, where are we to look 
for it?” The obvious answer, that it is to be found in the exercise 
of common sense, where all the rest of tho world have found it, seems 
to them beside the mark. Architecture with most people is a mystery 


—something different from all other arts; and they do not. see that it 
is and must be subject to the same rules, and must be practised in the 
same manner, if it is to be successful. 

Whether the nation will or will not soon awaken to the importance 
of this prosaic anti-climax, one thing at least seems certain and most 
hopeful. Men are not satisfied with what is doing; a restless, inquir¬ 
ing spirit is abroad, and, if people can only be induced to think seriously 
about it, I feel convinced that they will be as much astonished at their 
present admiration of Gothic town-halls and Hyde Park Albert Memo¬ 
rials, as we arc now at the Gothic fancies of Horace Walpole and the 
men of his day. 


It is with regret that I feel myself constrained by circumstances to 

publish first volume without the second, since much that is suggested 
in the part now given to the public can only be made clear and intelli¬ 
gible art the appearance of tho remaining chapters, The second volnmo 
is, however, in active preparation; and so soon as the ne\v woodcuts 
requisite for it:; illustration are sufficiently advanced, will bo sent to 
press, and unless some very unforeseen accident occurs, it will certainly 
bo ready for publication before next autumn. 
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NOTE. 

Although every possible care has been taken in selecting the best authorities 
for the statements in the text of the work, as well as the subjects for illustration, 
still no one acquainted with the state of the literature of architecture will need to 
be told that in many branches the materials do not exist for a correct description 
of the style, and that the drawings which are available are frequently so inexact 
and with scales so carelessly applied, that it is impossible at times to avoid error. 
The plans throughout the book are on too small a scale to render any minute errors 
apparent, but being drawn to a uniform scale of 100 lect to 1 inch, or Ti Vo of the real 
size, they arc quite sufficient as a means of comparison, even when not mathema¬ 
tically correct. They suffice to enable the reader to judge of the relative size of two 
buildings by a mere inspection of the plans, as correctly as ho could by seeing the 
two buildings themselves, without actually measuring them in all their details. 

As a general rule, the sections or elevations of buildings, throughout the book, 
are drawn to a scale double that of the plans, viz., 50 feet to 1 inch, or ^ of the 
real dimensions; hut, owing to the great size of many of them, it has been found 
impossible to carry out this in all instances: where it has not been effected 
the departure from the rule is always noted, either below the woodcut or in the 
text. 


No lineal dimensions are quoted in the text except such as it is believed can be 
positively relied upon, and in all instances these are reduced to English feet. The 
superficial measures, like the plans, are quite sufficient for comparison, though not 
to be relied upon as absolutely correct. One great source of uncertainty as regards 
them is the difficulty of knowing at times what should he iucluded in the building 
referred to. Should, for instance, the Lady Chapel at Ely bo considered an integral 
part of the. Cathedral, or the Chapter-house at Wells? Should the sacristies 
attached to Continental cathedrals lie considered as part of the church? or such 

Bern i-detm’ hud lower*) us the Bouth^wuntorn one lit Bo urges ? Wlml r* institutes tho 
temple at Kamac, and how much of this belongs to the Hypostyle Hall? These 
and fifty other questions occur in almost every instance, which may load'two 
persons to very different conclusions regarding the superficial dimensions of a 
buildiug, even without the errors inherent in imperfect materials. 

When either the drawing from which the woodcut is taken was without a 
scale, or the scale given could m i l>e depended upon, “ No ‘--ale” has been put 
under the cut, to warn the reader of the fact. When the woodcut was either too 
large for the page, or too small to bo distinct if reduced to the usual scale, a scale 

of feel h u n, ' ; 1 ndd< d under it) f " hov that it i an n ,i ( _ 

Capitals, windows, and details which aro meant to illustrate forms or con¬ 
struction, and not particular buildings, are drawn to any scale that seeing best 
to express the purpose for which they are inserted; when they are remarkable for 
size, or as individual examples, a scale has been added; but this is the exception, 
not the rule. 

Every pains has been taken to secure the greatest possible amount of accuracy, 

tiiid lii all hiHimc^the sources from which t)m woodcuts have beep are 

indicated. Ma&j of i ])u m mm origin*) drawings, m \ of 

never before i»uWslwb 
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PART I. 

DEFINITION OF ARCHITECTURE. 

I. 

Like every other object of human inquiry, Architecture may be studied 
from two distinct points of view. Either it may be regarded statically 
and described scientifically as a thing existing, without any reference to 
the manner in which it was invented ; or it may be treated historically, 
tracing every form from its origin, and noting the influence one style 
has had upon another in the progress of time. 

The first of these methods is more technical, and demands on the 
part of the student veiy considerable previous knowledge before it 
can be successfully prosecuted. The other, besides being more popular 
and easily followed, has the advantage of separating the objects of 
study into natural groups, and tracing more readily their connexion 
and relation to one another. The great superiority, however, of this 
mode of study arises from the fact that, when so treated Architecture 
ceases to be a more art, interesting only to the artist or his employer 
hut becomes one of the most important adjuncts of history, filling" U p 
many gaps in the written record, and giving life and reality to much 
that without its presence could with difficulty he realised. 

A still more important use of architecture, when followed as a 
history, is found in its ethnographic value. Every different race of men 
had their own peculiar use for the productions of this art, and their own 
mode of expressing their feelings or aspirations by its means. \y ii011 
properly studied, it consequently affords a moans as important as lan¬ 
guage for discriminating between the different races of mankind,—often 
more so, and on,', always more trustworthy and more easily understood 
In consequence ol' these advantages, the historical mode is that which 
will ho followed in this work. But before entering upon the narrative 
it will bo well if a correct definition of wliat architecture really i s can 
bo obtained. Without some dear views on the technical position of the 
art, much that follows will bo unintelligible, and its meaning may bo 
mistaken. * , 

A great deal of the confusion of ideas existing on the subject of 
architecture arises from. 1 he fact, that writers have been in the habit 
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king of Fainting, Sculpture, and Architecture as three simil 
ihe arts, practised on -lie same principles. This error arose in the 
1 6th century, when in a fatal hour painters and sculptors undoi took 
also the practice of architecture, and builders ceased .to be architects. 
This confusion of ideas has been perpetuated to the present hour ; and 
much of the degraded position of the art at this day is owing to the 
mistake then made. It cannot therefore be too strongly insisted upon, 
that there is no essential connexion between painting and sculpture on 
tlie one hand and architecture on the other. . . 

The two former rank among what are called Phonetic arts. Their 
business is to express by colour or form ideas that could be-generally 
have been—expressed by words. With the Egyptians . their hierogly¬ 
phics! paintings were their only means of recording their ideas. \Vit i 
us such series of pictures as Hogarth’s ‘ Marriage a la Mode’ or ‘ I he 
Rako’s Progress’ are novels written with the brush ; and many ot our 
mediaeval cathedrals possess whole Bibles carved in stone. Poetry, 
Painting and Sculpture are three branches of one form of art, refined 
from Prose, Colour, and Carving, and form a group apart, interchanging 
ideas and modes of expression, but always dealing with the same class 

of ideas, and appealing to the same class of feelings. . 

Distinct and separate from these Phonetic arts is another gioup^ 
generally known as the Technic arts, comprising all those which minister 
to the primary wants of mankind under the various heads of food, 
clothing, and shelter. Like the first-named group, each of these, 
besides supplying the necessities of mankind, is capable of being so 
used as to afford him such gratification as can be obtained throug i 
the senses. Food, besides appeasing hunger, can by the science ot 
gastronomy become to many a source of infinite enjoyment Clothing, 
with the fairer portion of mankind at least, becomes one o tic moi( 
important of fine arts. And building, which in its primary application 
is merely a means of obtaining shelter, is capable of being refine in o 
the fine art architecture, and as such, becomes and has always been 
t„ m.-idered tbo queen of this group of arts. This does not arise from there 
being anything essentially different in its essence, or in the mode m 
which it is practised or has been elaborated from its utilitarian primary, 
which distinguishes it from its humbler sisters. It attained this pre¬ 
eminence from its dimensions, its durability, and the lofty purposes to 
v. inch it has been applied; hut it did so without ever losing sight of its 
original destination. The wigwam grow into a hut, t 10 ut m 0 a 
house, the house into a palace, and the palace into a temp e, •> 
defined and easily traced gradations; but it never lost the original idea 
of a skelter, and in its most magnificent form it is a mere amplication 
of tbe original lint, but grown so solid that it seems designee to as 
for ever, end so well proportioned and so exquisitely ornamenter i ia 
instead of being one of the most commonplace, it ranks with t m mos 
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DEFINITION OF ARCHITECTURE. 

productions of man’s hands. In none of its stages is imitation ^ 
dement of composition ; no true building e^er was designed to look 
like anything in either the animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdoms. 
In all instances it is essentially a creation of man’s mind, and designed 
to subjorvo some practical purpose which ho has in view. A building 
can tell no story, and it is only by inference that it can be made to 
express an emotion. 

It is true that painting and sculpture may be added to a building 
to any extent, and a really perfect building is never without these 
adjuncts; but they are not, or at least never should bo, essentials, 
and the building should bo always complete without them. All our 
cathedrals were so adorned in the middle ages, though in too many 


instances these ornaments have been swept away. Still the buildings 
remain complete in themselves as works of architecture, though as 
grand artistic compositions their value v r as no doubt doubled by the 
association : but this does not justify us in judging of the canvas by 
the same rules that wo would apply to the picture that may be painted 
upon it, or of the marble by the figure that may be carved out of it. 

The fact is that architecture is in its origin as essentially a useful 
art as weaving or shipbuilding, but almost alone of all the sister arts it 
is the one that has, from various concurrent circumstances, been refined 
into a fine art. When inspired with so lofty an aim as that of providing 
a house or temple worthy of the Deity, it became one of the noblest and 
most beautiful of man’s creations. Still it is essentially ot human design 
in all its parts, and never strives to imitate nature, except in copying, 
so far as man’s finite intelligence can do, those perfect principles of 
design which pervade every natural production, that is found wherever 
man’s knowledge extends throughout the whole universe of God. 


II. 

Bearing these distinctions in mind, it may be possible to give a 
more definite answer than has usually been done, to questions which 
arc frequently asked, but to which hitherto no satisfactory reply has 
been accorded in modern times. 1 Xhcit, it is fiequently asked, is the 
true definition of the word Architecture or of the Art to which it applies f ” 
« \y ising 

Architectural objects t ’ 

Fifty veavs ago the answers to these questions generally were, that 
architecture consisted in the closest possible imitation of the forms and 
orders employed by the Homans ; that a church was well designed 
exactly in the proportion in which it resembled a heathen temple; and 
that the merit of a civic building was to be measured by it- imitation, 
more or less*perfect, of some palace or amphitheatre of classic times. 

In the beginning of this century these answers wore somewhat 
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(l by the publication of Stuart’s works on Athens; the w< ^ 
ggd an was substituted for Roman in all criticisms, and the few' forms 
that remain to us of Grecian art were repeated ad nauseam in buildings 
of the most heterogeneous class and character. 

At the present day churches have been entirely removed from the 
domain of classic art, and their merit is made to depend on their being 
correct reproductions of mediaeval designs. . Museums and town-halls 
still adhere to classic forms, alternating between Greek and Roman; 
and while in somo of our public buildings an attempt is mado to repro¬ 
duce the middle ages, in our palaces and clubhouses that compromise 
between classicality and common sense which is called Italian is gene¬ 
rally adhered to. These, it is evident, are the mere changing fashions of 
art. There is nothing real or essential in this Babel of styles, and we 
must go deeper below the surface to enable us to obtain a true definition 
of the art or of its purposes. Before attempting this, however, it is 
essential to bear in mind that two wholly different systems of architec¬ 
ture have been followed at different periods in the world s history. 


The first is that which prevailed since the art first dawned, in 
Egypt, in Greece, in Romo, in Asia, and in all Europe, dui mg 
the middle ages, and generally in all countries of the world down to 
the time of the Reformation in the 16th century, and still predominates 
in remote corners of the globe wherever European civilization or its 


influences have not yet penetrated. The other being that which was 
introduced with the revival of classic literature contemporaneously 
with the reformation of religion, and still pervades all Europe, and 
wherever European influence has established itself. 

In the first period the art of architecture consisted in designing a 


building so as to be most suitable and convenient for the purposes 
required, in arranging the parts so as to produce the most stately and 
ornamental effect consistent with its uses, and in applying to it such 
ornament as should express and harmonise with the construction, and 
be appropriate to the purposes of the building; while at the same time 
the architects took care that the ornament should bo the most elegant 
in itself which it was in their power to design. 

Following this system, not only the Egyptian, the Greek, and the 
Gothic architects, but even the indolent and half-civilized inhabitants 
of India, tlio stolid Tartars of Thibet and China, and the savage Mexi¬ 
cans, succeeded in erecting great and beautiful buildings. No race, 
however rude or remote, has failed, when working on this system, to 
produce buildings which are admired by all who behold them, and are 
well worthy of the most attentive consideration. Indeed it is almost 
impossible to indicate one single building in any part of the world, 
designed during the prevalence of this true form of art. which was not 
thought beautiful, not alone by those who elected it, or which does not 
»vmai.n a permanent object of admiration and of study for all future ages. 
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result of the other system is widely different from this. It 
een practised in Europe for more than 6hree centuries, and by 
people who have more knowledge of architectural forms, more construc¬ 
tive skill, and more power of combining science and art in effecting a 
great object, than any people who ever existed before. Notwithstand 
ing this, from the building of St. Peters at Home to that of our own 
Parliament Houses, not one building has been produced that is admitted 
to be entirely satisfactory, or which permanently retains a hold on 
general admiration. Many are large and stately to an extent almost 
unknown before, and many are ornamented with a profuseness of which 
no previous examples exist; but with all this, though they conform with 
the passing fashions of the day, they soon become antiquated and out of 
date, and men wonder how such a style could ever have been thought 
beautiful, just as we wonder how any one could have admired the 
female costumes of the last century which captivated the hearts of our 
grandfathers. 


<SL 


It does not require us to go very deeply into the philosophy of the 
subject to find out why this should be the case; the fact simply being 
that no sham was ever permanently successful, either in morals or in 
art, and no falsehood ever remained long without being found out, or 
which, when detected, inevitably did not ceaso to please. It is literally 
impossible that we should reproduce either the circumstances or the 
feelings which gave rise to classical art, and made it a reality; and 
though Gothic art was a thing of our country and of our own race, it 
belongs to a state of society so totally different from anything that now 
exists that any attempt at reproduction now must at besfc he a masque¬ 
rade, and never can he a real or an earnest form of art. The designers 
of the Eglinton tournament carried the system to a perfectly legitimate 
conclusion when they sought to reproduce the costumes and warlike 
exercises of our ancestors ; and the pro-llaphaelite painters were equally 
justified iu attempting to do in painting that which was done every 
day in architecture. Both attempts foiled signally, because we had 
progressed in the arts of war and painting, and could easily detect the 
absurdity of these practices. It is in architecture alone of all the arts 
that the false system remains, and we do not yet perceive the impossi¬ 
bility of its leading to any satisfactory result. 

Bearino' all this in mind, let us try it we can come to a clearer 
definition of what this art really is, and in what its merits consist. Let 
u« suppose the Diagram (woodcut ho. 1.) to represent a cotton-factory, 
a warehouse, or any very commonplace utdn uaan building. The first 
division, a, is not only the most prosaic form ol building, but is bad 
buildino- as no attempt is made to .strengthen the parts requiring it, 
and no more thought is bestowed upon it than if it we a garden wall 
or u street pavement. The second division, b, is better ; the arching 
of the upper windows binds together the weakest parts, and gives 
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diagram No. l 

mass where it is most needed to resist the pressure or thrust of the roof; 
and the carrying down the piers between the windows gives strength 
where wanted. In this stage the building belongs to civil engineer¬ 
ing, which may be defined as the art of disposing tho most suitable 
materials in the most economical but scientific manner to attain a given 
utilitarian end. In tho third division, c, this is carried still faithei , 
tin materials are bettor disposed than in tho last example, and even 
without the light amount of ornament applied, it is a bettor example 
of engineering. Tho ornament is not more than would be considered 
in some states of society indispensable for even tho most utilitarian 
buildings. The cornice may be said to bo required to protect the 
wall from wet; tho consoles to support it; and the mouldings at 
the springing of the arch may be insertions required for stability. 
In the present day, however, even this slight amount of ornament is 
almost sufficient to take it out of tho domain of useful art into that of 
architecture. The fourth division, i>, is certainly within tho limits 
of the province of architecture; and though it may be bad art, still 
the amount of ornament applied, all other things remaining the same, 
entitles this division to rank as a work of the fine art, architecture* 
The fifth division, k, carries the advance still farther. In this instance 
not only is a greater amount of ornament applied, but the parts are 
so disposed as in themselves to produce a more agreeable elfoct; and 
although the height of the floors remains the same, and the amount of 
light introduced very nearly so, still the slight grouping of the parts is 
such as to produce a bettor class of architecture than could be done by 
lie- mere application of any amount of ornament. 

If it is admitted that ihe last division in the diagram is an object 





















































































DEFINITION OF ARCHITECTURE. 

itccture, whli tbo first is not, it follows from this anal; 
architecture is nothing more or less than the art of ornamental and 



ornamented construction. 

Taking, for instance, the Parthenon, to illustrate this principle fur¬ 
ther. The proportions of length to breadth, and ofjieight to both 
these, are instances of carefully-studied ornamental construction; and 
still more so is the arrangement of the porticos and the disposition of 
tho peristyle. If all the pillars were plain square piers, and all the 
mouldings square and flat, still the Parthenon could not fail, from the 
mere disposition of its parts, to 1)6 a pleasing and imposing building. 
So it is with a Gothic cathedral. The proportion of length to breadth, 
tho projection of the transepts, the different height of the central and 
side aisles, the disposition and proportion of the towers, are all instances 
of ornamental construction, and beautiful even if without ornament. 
Many of the older abbeys, especially those of the Cistercians, are as 
devoid of ornament as a modern barn ; but from the mere disposition 
of their parts they are always pleasing, and if large, are imposing 
objects of architecture. Stonehenge is an ir uuiee of ornamental con¬ 
struction wholly without ornament, yet it is almost as imposing an 
architectural object as any of the same dimensions in any part of the 
world. It is, however, when ornament is added to this, and when that 
ornament is elegant itself, and appropriate to the construction and to 
tho purposes of the building, that the temple or the cathedral ranks 
among t lie highest objects of the art, and becomes one of the noblest 
works of man. 

Even without ornamental const motion, a building may, by mere 
dint of ornament, become an architectural object, though it is far more 
difficult to attain good architecture by this menus, and in truo styles it 
has seldom been attempted. Still such a building as tho town-hall at 
Louvain, whi* II it stripped uf its ornaments would bn little bettor thuu 
a, factory, by richness and appropriateness of ornament alone has 
become a very pleasing specimen of tho art. In modern times it is too 
much tho fashion to attempt to produce architectural effects not only 
without attending to ornamental construction, but often in defiance of“ 
and in concealing that which exists. When this is done, tho result 
must be bad art, but nevertheless it is architecture, however execrable 

it may bo. 

If those promises aro correct, the art of the builder consists in 
merely heaping materials together, so as to attain the dosiyed end in 
the speediest and readiest fashion. The art of the civil or military 
engineer consists in selecting the best and most appropriate materials 
foi°the object ho has in view, and using these in tho most scientific 
manner, so as to ensure an economical but satisfactory result. Where 
the engineer leaves off, tho art of tho architect begins. His object is 
to arran-v tho materials of the engineer, not so much with regard to 
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ical as to artistic effects, and by light and shade, and ou 
induce a form tha+ in itself shall be permanently beautiful. He 
then adds ornament, which by its meaning doubles the effect of the 
disposition he has just made, and by its elegance throws a charm over 
the whole composition. 


Viewed in this light, it is evident that there are no objects that 
are usually delegated to the civil engineer which may not be brought 
within .the province of the architect. A bridge, an aqueduct, the 
embankment of a lake, or the pier of a harbour, are all as legitimate 
subjects for architectural ornament as a temple or a palace. They were 
all so treated by the Romans, and in the middle ages, and are so treated 
up to the present day in the remote parts of India, and wherever true 
art prevails. 

It is not essential that the engineer should know anything of 
architecture, though it is certainly desirable lie should do so; but, on 
the other hand, it is indispensably necessary that the architect should 
understand construction. Without that knowledge he cannot design ; 
but it would be well if, in most instances, he could delegate the 
mechanical part of his task to the engineer, and so restrict himself 
entirely to the artistic arrangement and the ornamentation of liis design. 
This division of labour is essential to success, and was always practised 
where art was a reality; and no great work should be undertaken 
without the union of the two. Perfect artistic and perfect mechanical 
skill can hardly be found combined in one person, but it is only by 
their joint assistance that a great work of architecture can be produced. 
A building may be said to be an object of architectural art in the pro¬ 
portion in which the artistic or ornamental purposes are allowed to 
prevail over the mechanical; and an object of engineering skill, where 
the utilitarian exigencies of the design are allowed to supersede the 
artistic. But it is nowhere possible to draw the line sharply between 
the two, nor is it desirable to do so. Architecture can never descend 
too low, nor need it ever be afraid of ornamenting too mean objects: 
while, on the other hand, good engineering is absolutely indispensable 
to a satisfactory architectural effect of any class. The one is the prose, 
the other is the poetry of the art of building. 
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PART II. 

TECHNICAL PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 

I. 

Although, for the reasons just given, it is intended to follow the 
historical mode of investigation almost exclusively in the following 
work, still a brief abstract of the technical principles of the art may 
render what follows more clear. It may materially assist the student, 
in judging of the various examples submitted to his criticism* if the 
elements of the art and the leading principles of design are first col¬ 
lected together and stated, though it must be as briefly as is consistent 
with clearness. 


II.— Mass. 

The first and most obvious element of architectural grandeur is 
size—a largo edifice being always more imposing than a small one : 
and when the art displayed in two buildings is equal, their effect is 
almost in the direct ratio of their dimensions. In other words, if one 
temple or church is twice or three times as large as another, it is twice 
or three times as grand or as effective. The Temple of Theseus differs 
very little, except in dimensions, from the Parthenon, and, except in 
that respect, hardly differed at all from the Temple of Jupiter at Elis, 
but because of its smaller size it must rank lower than the greater 
examples. In our own country many of our smaller abbeys or parish 
churches display as great beauty of design or detail as our noblest 
cathedrals, but, from their dimensions alone, they are insignificant in 
comparison, and the traveller passes them by, while he stands awe¬ 
struck before the portals or under the vault of the larger edifices. 

The pyramids of Egypt, the topes of the Buddhists, the mounds 
of the Etruscans, depend almost wholly for their effect on their dimen¬ 
sions. The Romans understood to perfection the value of this element, 
and used it in its most unsophisticated simplicity to obtain the effect 
they desired. Tn the middle ages the architects not only aspired to 
the erection of Colossal edifices, but they learnt how they might greatly 
increase the apparent dimensions of a building by a scientific disposition 
0 f the parts and a skilful arrangement of ornament, thereby making 
it look very much larger than it really was. It is in fact the most 
obvious and most certain, though it must bo confessed perhaps the 
most vulgar, means of obtaining architectural grandeur; but a true and 
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example can never bo produced by dependence on this aL 
i»s only when combined with beauty of proportion and elegance 
of ornament that perfection in architectural art is attained. 



III. —Stability. 

Next to size the most important element is stability. By this is 
meant, not merely the strength required to support the roof or to resist 
the various thrusts and pressures, but that excess of strength over 
mere mechanical requirement which is necessary thoroughly to satisfy 
the mind, and to give to the building a monumental character, with an 
appearance that it could resist the shocks of time or the violence of 
man tor ages yet to come. 

r P eo lde understood the value of this so well as the Egyptians. 
I he form of the Pyramids is designed wholly with reference to sta¬ 
bility, and even the Uypostyle If all at Ivarnac excites admiration far 
more by its eternity and strength than by any other element of design. 
All utilitarian exigencies and many other obvious means of effect aro 
sacrificed to this, and with such success that after 3000 years still 
enough remains to excite the admiration which even the most un- 
poedeal spectators cannot withhold from its beauties. 

In a more refined style much of the beauty of the Parthenon arises 
from this cause. The area of each of the pillars of the Pantheon at Home 
is under 20 It., that of those of the Parthenon is over 33 ft., and, con¬ 
sidering how much taller the former are than the latter, it mav be said 
t lat the pillars at Athens are twice as massive as those of the Homan 
temple, yet the latter have sufficed not only for the mechanical, but for 
man^y points of artistic stability; but the strength and solidity of the 
1 ) ^jco of the Parthenon, without taking into consideration its other 

poinu of superiority, must always render it more beautiful than the 
other. 

I he massiveness which the Normans and other early Gothic builders 
impacted to their edifices arose more from clumsiness and want ofoon- 
k iuetive skill, than from design; but, though arising from so ignoble 
a cause, its effect is always grand, and the rude Norman nave often 
:^ 8 in gran<3eur tlie ail T and elegant choir which was afterwards 
T , U t0 ln our own country no building is more entirely satis- 
Um tlao — at Winchester, where the width of the pillars 
(Zt?. \ mt (d t]l0 aihle s, and the whole is Norman hi outline, though 

]^. ln t i Qt p l1 ° IA tJie oihcY Iiandj no building of its dimensions 
Beauv tl* ' uu detlld wel1 ^ so unsarisfactory as the choir at 
requires* \ 1 ^ has stood tho ttvsfc of centuries, it looks so frail, 

strained ex £ r ° ps to k( T and 1 

w., u< ier *i . 10180 ?. luechiUj ’ ,cal cleverness, that though it may excite 
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U ai< -'hitectural tour de force , it never can satisfy the mind 
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' true artist, or please to the same extent as less ainbitior 
ECmples. 

Even wlicn wo descend to the lowest walks of architecture we find 
this principle prevailing. It would require an immense amount of 
design and good taste to make the thin walls and thinner roof of a 
brick and slated cottage look as picturesque or so well as one built 
of rubble-stone, or even with mud walls, and a thatched roof: the 
thickness and apparent solidity of the one will always bo more sat.is- 
factoiy than the other. Here, as in most cases, necessity controls the 
architect ; but when fettered by no utilitarian exigencies, there is no 
safer or readier means of obtaining an effect than this, and when effect 
alone is sought it is almost impossible for an architect to err in giving 
too much solidity to his building. Size and stability are alone suffi¬ 
cient to produce grandeur in architectural design, and, where sublimity 
is aimed at, they are the two elements most essential to its production, 
and are indeed the two without which it cannot possibly be attained. 



IV. — Materials. 

Another very obvious mode of obtaining architectural effect is by 
the largeness or costliness of the materials employed. A terrace, el¬ 
even a wall, if composed of large stones, is in itself an object of con¬ 
siderable grandeur, while one of the same lineal dimensions and of 
the same design, if composed of brick or rubble, may appear a very 
contemptible object. 

Like all the more obvious means ot architectural effect, the Egyp¬ 
tians seized on this and carried it to its utmost legitimate extent. All 
their buildings, as well as their colossi and obelisks, owe much of 
their grandeur to the magnitude of the materials employed in £heir 
construction. 'The works called Cyclopean found in Italy and Greece 
have no other element of grandeur than the size of the stones or rather 
masses of rock which the builders of that age wero in the habit of 
using. In Jerusalem nothing was so much insisted upon by the old 
writers, or is so much admired now, as the largeness of the stones 
employed in the building of the. Temple and its substructions. 

We can well believe how much value was attached to this when 
we find that in the neighbouring city of Ikiallve stones wero used of 
between 00 and 70 ft. in length, weighing as much as the tubes of the 
Britannia Bridge, for the mere bonding of a terrace wall. Even in a 
more refined style of architecture, a pillar, the shaft of which is of 
a single stone, or a lintel or architravo of one block, is always a 
o-rander and more beautiful object than if composed of a number of 
smaller parts. Among modern buildings, the poverty-stricken design 
of the church of St. Isaac de St. Petersburg is redeemed by the grandeur 
of its monolithic columns, whilst the beautiful design of the Madeleine 
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s is destroyed by the smallness of the materials in which it is 
expressed. It is easy to see that this arises from the same feeling 
to which massiveness and stability address themselves. It is the 
expression of giant power and the apparent eternity of duration 
which they convey; and in whatever form that may be presented 
to the human mind, it always produces a sentiment tending towards 
sublimity, which is the highest effect at which architecture or any 
other art can aim. 

The Gothic architects ignored this element of grandeur altogether, 
and sought to replace it by the display of constructive skill in the 
employment of the smaller materials they used, but it is extremely 
questionable whether in so doing they did not miss one of the most 
obvious and most important elements of architectural design. 


Besides this largeness there is another element in the more material 
which is a cause of architectural effect; it is that of value, though it is 
bv no means so easy to point out why this should bo the case. Still 
we all admire an ornament of pure gold more than ono that is only 
silver gilt, though few can detect the difference. Persons will travel 
hundreds of miles to see a great diamond or wonderful pearl, who 
would not go as many yards to seo paste models of them, though if the 
two were laid together on the table very few indeed could distinguish 
the real from the counterfeit. 

From something of the same feeling we admire a marble building 
more than one of stone, though the colour of tho latter may he really 
more beautiful and the material at least as durable. In the same 
manner a stone edifice is preferred to one of brick, and brick to wood 
and plaster; but even these conditions may he reversed by the mere 
question of ^ alue. If a brick and a stone edifice stand close together, 
tne design of both being equally appropriate to the material em¬ 
ployed, but if the bricks are so beautifully moulded, or made of such 
precious clay, or so carefully laid, that the brick edifice cost twice as 
much as the other, our judgment would be reversed, and we should 
Fok with more respect and admiration on the artificial than on the 
natural material. From the same reason many elaborately carved 
wooden buildings, notwithstanding tho smallness of then* parts and 
tlieir perishable nature, are more to be admired than larger and 
nioie monumental structures, and this merely in consequence of the 
evidence of labour and consequent cost that have been bestowed upon 

. of these considerations, many building materials are 

fro . ,n own intrinsic merits. Granite is one of tho best 
lts hardness and durability, marble from the exquisite 
o and f or it s colour, which for internal decoration is a 

^ 1 1 (5an hardly be over-estimated. Stone is valuable on 
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1 of tlie largeness of the blocks that can be obtained, and bccaui 
receives a polish sufficient for external purposes. Bricks are 
excellent for their cheapness and the facility with which they can be 
used, and they may also be moulded into forms of great elegance, so 
that beauty may be easily attained; but sublimity is nearly impossible 
in brickwork, without at least such dimensions as have rarely been 
accomplished by man. The smallness of the material is such a manifest 
incongruity with the largeness of the parts, that even the Homans though 
they tried hard could never quite overcome the difficulty. 

Plaster is another artificial material. Except in monumental erec¬ 
tions it is superior to stone for internal purposes, and always better than 
brick from the uniformity and smoothness of its surface, the facility 
with which it is moulded, and its capability of receiving painted or 
other decorations to any extent. 

Wood should be used externally only on the smallest and least 
monumental class of buildings, and even internally is generally infe¬ 
rior to plaster. It is dark in colour, liable to warp and split, and com¬ 
bustible, which are all serious objections to its use, except for flooring, 
doors, and such purposes as it is now generally applied to. 

Cast iron is another material rarely brought into use, though more 
precious than any of those above enumerated, and possessing more 
strength, though probably less durability. Where lightness combined 
with strength is required, it is invaluable, but though it can be moulded 
into any form of beauty that may be designed, it has hardly yet 
ever been used so as to allow of its architectural qualities being appre¬ 
ciated. 

All these materials are nearly equally good when used honestly 
each for the purpose for which it is best adapted ; they all become 
bad either when used for a purpose for which they are not appropriate, 
or when one material is used either in tho place of, or to imitate 
another. Grandeur and sublimity can only bo reached by tlie more 
durable and more massive class of materials, but beauty and elegance 
are attainable in all, and the range of architectural design is so exten¬ 
sive that it is absurd to limit it to ouo class either of natural or of 
artificial materials, or to attempt to proscribe tho use of some, and 
to insist on that of others, for purposes to which they are manifestly 

inapplicable. 


V.—Construction. 

Construction has been shown to be the chief aim and object of the 
engineer; with liim it is all in all, and to construct scientifically and 
at the same time economically is the beginning and end of his endea¬ 
vours. It is far otherwise with the architect Construction ought 
to be his handmaid, useful to assist him in carrying out his design, 
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ver his mistress, controlling him in the execution of that wlfcio| 
vould otherwise, think expedient. An architect ought always to 
allow himself such a margin of strength that he may disregard or play 
with his construction, and in nine cases out of ten the money spent 
in obtaining this solidity will be more effective architecturally than 
twice the amount expended on ornament, however elegant or appro¬ 
priate that may be. 

So convinced were the Egyptians and Greeks of this principle, 
that they never used any other constructive expedient than a perpen¬ 
dicular wall or prop, supporting a horizontal beam; and half the 
satisfactory effect of their buildings arises from their adhering to this 
simple though expensive mode of construction. They were perfectly 
acquainted with the use of the arch and its properties, but they knew 
that its employment would introduce complexity and confusion into 
their designs, and therefore they wisely rejected it. Even to the 
present dry the Hindus refuse to uso the arch, though it has long 
been employed in their country by the Mahometans. As they quaintly 
express it, “ An arch never sleeps and it is true that by its thrust 
and pressure it is always tending to tear a building to pieces; in 
spite of all counterpoises, whenever the smallest damage is done, it 
hastens the ruin of a building, which, if more simply constructed, 
might last for ages. 

The Romans were the first who introduced a more complicated 
style. They wanted larger and more complex buildings than had 
been before required, and they employed brick to a great extent even 
n their temples and most monumental buildings. They obtained 
both spaefe and variety by these means, with comparatively little 
trouble or expense; but we miss in all their works that repose and 
harmony which is the great charm that pervades the buildings of 
their predecessors. 

The Gothic architects went even beyond the Romans in this 
respect. 1'hey prided themselves on their constructive skill, and 
paraded it on all occasions, and often to an extent very destructive 
of true architectural design. The lower storey of a French cathedral 
is generally very satisfactory; the walls are thick and solid, and the 
buttresses, when not choked up with chapels, just sufficient for shadow 
and relief; but the architects of that country were seized with a mania 
for clerestories of gigantic height, which should appear internally 
mere walls of painted glass divided by mullions. This could only be 
effected either by encumbering the floor of the church with piers of 
inconvenient thickness or by a system of buttressing outside. The 
Litter was the expedient adopted ; but notwithstanding the ingenuity 
with which, it was carried out, and the elegance of many of the forms 
end ornaments used, it was singularly destructive of true architectural 
]t n 0 t only produc u v illusion of outline and a total want of 
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t it is eminently suggestive of weakness, and one cannot liel 
^that if one of these props wero removed, the whole would 
tumble down like a house of cards. 

This was hardly ever the case in England : the less ambitious 
dimensions employed in this country enabled the architects to dis¬ 
pense in a great measure with these adjuncts, and when flying but¬ 
tresses are used, they look more as if employed to suggest the idea of 
perfect security than as necessary to stability. Owing to this cause 
the French have never been able to construct a satisfactory vault : in 
consequence of tho weakness of their supports they were forced to 
stilt, twist, and dome them to a most unpleasing extent, and to attend 
to constructive instead of artistic necessities. With the English archi¬ 
tects this never was the case ; they were always able to design their 
vaults in such forms as they thought would be most beautiful artistic¬ 
ally, and, owing to the greater solidity of their supports, to carry them 
out as at first designed. 1 

It was left for the Germans to cany this system to its acme of 
absurdity. Half the merit of the old Round arched Gothic cathe¬ 
drals on tho Rhine consists in their solidity and the repose they dis¬ 
play in every part. Their walls and other essential parts are always 
in themselves sufficient to support the roofs and vaults, and no construc¬ 
tive contrivance is seen anywhere; but when tho Germans adopted 
the pointed style, their builders — they cannot be called architects— 
seemed to think that the whole art consisted in supporting the widest 
possible vaults on the thinnest possible pillars, and in constructing the 
tallest windows with the most attenuated ihtillions. The consequence 
is, that though their constructive skill still excites the wonder of the 
mason or the engineer, the artist or the architect turns from the cold 
vaults and lean piers of their later cathedrals with a painful fugling of 
unsatisfied expectation, and wonders how such dimensions and such 
details should produce a result so utterly unsatisfactory. 

So many circumstances require to be taken into consideration, that 
it is impossible to prescribe any general rules in such a subject ’as this, 
but the following table will explain to a certain extent tho ratio of the 
area to the points of support in sixteen of the principal buildings of 
the world. 2 As far as it goes, it tends to prove that tho satisfactory 
architectural effect of a building is nearly in the inverse ratio to the 
mechanical cleverness displayed in its construction. 


i It may be suggested that the glory of bad in itself because it enabled thut art to 
a French clerestory filled with stained , display its charms with so much brilliancy 
glass made up for all theso defects, and it , a Tho numbers in the table must he 
maybe truo that it did so. but in that j taken only ns approximative, except the 
case the architecture was sacrificed to the last four, which arc borrowed from 
sister art of painting, and is not the less j * Public Buildings of London.’ 
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Hypostyle Hall, Karnae 

Spires Cathedral. 

Bourges Cathedral. 

Partlieuon, Athens. 

Chartres Cathedral. 

Salisbury Cathedral. 

Paris, Notre Damo . 

Cologne Cathedral . 

Milan Cathedral. 

York Cathedral . 

St. Ouen, Rouen. 

^Temple of Peace. 

St. Peter’s, Romo. 

Sta. Maria, Florence ... 

St. Paul’s, London . 

Ste. Genevieve, Paris ... 


Area. 

Solids. 

Ratio 

in Decimals. 

Nearest 

Vulgar Fractions. 

Feet 

9*1,437 

1 

Feet. 

46,538 

•496 

O ue-half. 

50,737 

12,076 

•216 

One-fifth. 

61,590 

11,091 

•181 

One-sixth. 

23,140 

4,430 

•148 

One-seventh. 

GS,2G1 

8,886 

•130 

One-eightli. 

55,853 

7,012 

•125 

One-eighth. 

64,108 

7,852 

•122 

One-eighth. 

91,464 

9,554 

T04 

One-tenth. 

10S,277 

11,601 

•107 

One-tenth. 

72,860 

7,376 

•101 

One-tentli. 

47,107 

4,637 

•097 

One-ten tli. 

68,000 

6,928 

•101 

One-tenth. 

227,000 

59,308 

•261 

One-fourth. 

84,802 

17,056 

*201 

One-fifth. 

84,311 

14,311 

•171 

One-sixth. 

60,287 

9,269 

•154 

One-sixth. 


At the head of the list stands the Hypostyle Hall, and next to 
it practically is the Parthenon, which being tho only wooden-ioofed 
building in the list, its ratio of support in proportion to the work re¬ 
quired is nearly as great as that of the temple at Karnae. bpiies only 
wants better details to be one of the grandest edifices in Europe, and 
Bourges, Paris, Chartres, and Salisbury are among tho most satisfactory 
Gothic cathedrals we possess. St. Ouen, notwithstanding all its beauty 
of detail and design, fails in this one point, and is certainly deficient 
in solidity. Cologne and Milan would both be very much improved 
by greater massiveness: at York the lightness of the supports is canned 
so far that it never can be completed with the vaulted roof oiiginally 
designed, for the nave at least; and tho Temple of Peace is so clever a 
piece of engineering, that it must always have been a failure as an 
architectural design. 

The last four buildings have quite sufficient strength for architec¬ 
tural effect, hut tho value of this is lost from concealed construction, 
and because the supports are generally grouped into a few great masses, 
the dimensions of which cannot be estimated by the eye. A Gothic 
architect would have divided these masses into twice or three times the 
number of the piers u sed in these churches, and by employing ornament 
designed to display and accentuate the construction, would have ren¬ 
dered these building i«v more satisfactory than they are. 

• n this respect the great art of the architect consists in obtaining 
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greatest possible amount of unencumbered space internally, c 
in tbo first place with the requisite amount of permanent 


mechanical stability, and next with such an appearance of superfluity 
of strength as shall satisfy the mind that the building is perfectly 
secure and calculated to last for ages. 


YI.— Forms. 

It is extremely difficult to lay down any general rules as to the 
forms best adapted to architectural purposes, as the value of a form 
in architecture depends wholly on the position in which it is placed, 
and the use to which it is applied. There is in consequence no pre¬ 
scribed form, however ugly it may appear at present, that ma) not 
one day bo found to be the very best for a given purpose, and in like 
manner none of those most admired which may not become absolutelv 
offensive when used in a manner for which they are unsuited. In 
itself no simple form seems to have any inherent value of its own, 
and it is only by combination one with another that they become 
effective. If, for instance, we take a series of twenty or thirty figures, 
placing a cube at one end as tlio most solid of angular, and a sphere 
at the other as the most perfect of round shapes, it would be easy to 
cut off the angles of the cube in successive gradations till it became a 
polygon of so many sides as to bo nearly curvilinear. On tlio other 
hand by modifying the sphere through all the gradations of conic 
sections, it might meet the other series in the centre without there 
being an y abrupt distinction between them. Such a series might be 
compared to tlio notes of a piano. We cannot say that any of the base 
or treble notes is in itself more beautiful than the others. It is only 
by a combination of srveral notes that harmony is produced, and gentle 
or brilliant melodies by their fading into one another, or by strongly 
marked contrasts. So it is with forms: the square and angular are 
expressive of strength and power; curves of softness and elegance; 
and beauty is produced by effective combination of the right-lined with 
the curvilinear. It is always thus in nature. Hocks and all the harder 
substances are rough and angular, and marked by strong contrasts and 
deep lines. Even among trees the oak is rugged, and its branches are 
at right angles to it, stem, or to one another. The lines of the willow 
are rounded, and flowing. The forms of children and women are round 
and full, and free from violent contrasts: those of men aro abrupt, 
hard, and angular in proportion to the vigour and strength of their 
frame. 

In consequence of these properties, as a general rulo the square or 
angular parts ought always to bo placed below, where strength is 
wanted, and the lounded above* It? foi instance, a tower is to bo built 
the lower storey should not only bo square, but should be marked by 

c 2 
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or other strong lines, and the masonry rusticated, so as |oJ 
even a greater appearance of strength. Above this, if the 
square form is still retained, it may be with more elegance and less 
accentuation. The form may then change to an octagon, that to a 
polygon of sixteen sides, and then be surmounted by a circular form 
of any sort. These conditions are not absolute, but the reverse ar¬ 
rangement would be manifestly absurd. A tower with a circular base 
and a square upper storey is what almost no art could render tolerable, 
while the other pleases by its innate fitness without any extraordinary 


effort of design. 

On the other hand, round pillars are more pleasing as supports 
for a square architrave, not so much from any inherent fitness for 
the purpose as from the effect of contrast, and fiat friezes are preferable 
to curved ones of the late Roman styles from the same cause. The 
angular mouldings introduced among the circular shafts of a Gothic 
coupled pillar add immensely to the brilliancy of effect. AY hero 
everything is square and rugged, as in a Druidical trilithon, the 
effect may be sublime, but it cannot be elegant; where everything is 
rounded, as in the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates, the perfection of 
elegance may be attained, but never sublimity. Perfection, as usual, 


lies between these extremes. 


V11.—Tropo rtion. 


The properties above enumerated may be characterised as the 
mechanical principles of design. Size, stability, construction, material, 
and many such, are elements at the command of the engineer or mason 
as well as of the architect, and a building remarkable for these properties 
only cannot be said to rise above the lowest grade of architectural 
excellence. They are invaluable adjuncts in the hands of the true 
artist, but ought never to be the principal elements of design. 

After these, the two most important resources at the command of 
the architect arc proportion and ornament; the former enabling him 
to construct ornamentally, the latter to ornament his construction; 
both require knowledge and thought, and can ouly be properly applied 
by one thoroughly imbued with the true principles of architectural 


design. 

As proportion, to be good, must bo modified by every varying 
exigence of a design, it is of course impossible to lay down am general 
rules which shall hold good in all cases; but a few of its principles 
are obvious enough, and can be defined so as to enable us to judge 
how far they Lave been successfully carried out in the various build- 
hv r * enumerated in the following pages. 

To take first the simplest form of the proposition, let us suppose 
a built, which shall be an exact cube—of say 20 feet each way— 



MINfSr/^ 



A/proportion must be bad and inartistic; and besides, the bei 


great for the other dimensions, apparently because it is impos- 


PROPORTIOJST. 



siblo to get far enough away to embrace the whole wall at one view, 
or to see the roof-springs without throwing the head back and looking 
upwards. If the height were exaggerated to 80 or 40 feet, the dis¬ 
proportion would be so striking, that no art could render it agreeable. 
As a general rule, a room square in plan is never pleasing. It is 
always better that one side should be longer than the other, so as to 
give a little variety to the design. Once and a half the width has 
often been recommended, and with every increase of length an increase 
of height is not only allowable, but indispensable. Some such rule as 


the following seems to meet most cases:—“ The height of a room 


ought to be equal to half its width, plus the square root of its length.” 
Thus a room 20 feet square ought to be between 14 and 15 feet high; 
if its length be increased to 40 feet, its height must be at least 16i ; 
if 100, certainly not less than 20. If we proceed further, and make 
the height actually exceed the width, the effect is that of making it 
look narrow. As a general rule, and especially in all extreme cases, 
by adding to one dimension, we take away in appearance from the 
others. Thus, if we take a room 20 feet wide, and 30 or 40 feet in 
height, we make it narrow; if 40 wide and 20 high, we make a 
low room. By increasing the length, we diminish the other two 
dimensions. 

This, however, is merely speaking of plain rooms with plain walls, 
and an architect may be forced to construct rooms of all sorts of 
unpleasing dimensions, but it is here that his art comes to his aid, 
and lie must be very little of an artist if ho cannot conceal, even when 
unable entirely to counteract, the defects of his dimensions. A room, 
for instance, that is a perfect cube of 20 feet may be made to look as 
low as one only 15 feet high, by using a strongly marked horizontal 
decoration, by breaking tin wall into different heights, by marking 
strongly the horizontal proportions, and obliterating as far as possible 
all vertical lines. The reverse process will make a room only 10 feet 
high look as lofty as one of 15. 

Even the same wall-paper (if of strongly marked lines), if pasted on 
the sides of two rooms exactly similar in dimensions, lmt with the lines 
vortical in the one ease, in the other horizontal, will alter the appa¬ 
rent dimensions of them by several foot. If a room is too high 
it is easy to correct this by carrying a bold cornice to the height 
required, and stopping there the vertical lines of the wall, and above 
this coving the roof, or using some device which shall mark a dis¬ 
tinction from the walls, and the defect may become a beauty, in 
manner, if a room is too long for its other dimensions, this is easily 
remedied either by breaks in the walls where these can bo obtained, 
or by screens of columns across its width, or by only breaking the 
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; of tlie roof. Anything which will divide the length into co 
f men is will effect this. The width, if in excess, is easily remedied 
by dividing it, as the Gothic architects did, into aisles. Thus a room 
50 feet wide and 30 high, may easily bo restored to proportion by 
cutting off 10 or 12 feet on each side, and lowering the roofs of the side 
compartments, to say 20 feet. If great stability is not required, this 
can be done without encumbering the floor with many points of sup¬ 
port. The greater the number used the more easily the effect is 
obtained, but it can be done almost without them. 

Externally it is easier to remedy defects of proportion than it is 
internally. It is easier than on the inside to increase the apparent 
height by strongly marked vertical lines, or to bring it down by the 
employment of an horizontal decoration. Turning, for instance, to the 
diagram No. 1 : if tho two divisions c and d were on opposite sides of a 
street, and not in immediate juxtaposition, it would bo difieult to mako 
any one believe that c was not taller than d, and that the windows in 
the latter were not farther apart and more squat than those in tho 
first division; and the effect might easily be increased. 

If the length of a building is too great, this.is easily remedied by 
projections, or by breaking up tho length into divisions. Thus, a a 
is a long building, but B b is a square one, or practically (owing to tho 
perspective) less than a square in length, in 
any direction at right angles to tho line of 
vision ; or, in other words, to a spectator at a' 
tho building would look as if shorter in the 
direction of b b than in that of a a, owing to 
the largeness and importance of tho part 
nearest the eye. If 100 feet in length by 
50 feet high is a pleasing dimension for a 
certain design, and it is required that the 
building should be 500 feet long, it is only 
necessary to break it into fivo parte, and throw 
three back and two forward, or the contrary, and the proportion 
becomes as before. 

The Egyptians hardly studied tho science of proportion at all : 
they gained their effects by simpler and more obvious means. The 
Greeks were masters in this as in everything else, but they used the 
resimrccs of the art with extreme sobriety—externally at least-— 
dreading X disturb that simplicity which is so essential to sublimity 
JU architecture. But internally, whore sublimity was not attainable 
v * l1 h I'he dimensions they employed, they divided the cells of their 
temph ‘3 into three aisles, and the height into two, by placing two 
ranges of columns one above the other. By these means they were 
enabled to use such a number of small parts as to increase the appa- 
j most, considerably, and at tho same time to give greater 
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PROPORTION. 

t magnitude to the statue, which was the principal object f( 

£*li the temple was erected. 

The Eomans do not seem to have troubled themselves with the 
science of proportion; but during the middle ages we find, from first 
to last, the most earnest attention paid to it. Half the beauty of the 
buildings of that age is owing to the successful results to which the 
architects carried their experiments. 

The first great invention of the Gothic architects (though of Greek 
origin) was that of dividing the breadth of the building into three 
aisles, and making the central one higher and wider than those on 
each side. By this means height and length were obtained at the 
expense of width: this latter, however, is never a valuable property 
artistically, though it may bo indispensable for the utilitarian exi¬ 
gences of the building. They next sought to increase still further the 
height of the central aisle by dividing its sides into three equal portions 
which by contrast added veiy much to the effect ; but 
the monotony of this arrangement was soon apparent: 
besides, it was perceived that the side aisles wero so 
low as not to come into direct comparison "with the 
central nave. To remedy this they gradually increased 
its dimensions, and at last hit on something very like 
the following proportions. They made the height of the 
side aisle half that of the central (the width being also 
in the same proportion) ; the remaining portions they 
divided into three, making the triforiuni one-third, the 
clerestory two-thirds of the whole. Thus the three 
divisions are in the proportion of 1, 2, and 3, each giving 
value to the other, and the whole adding very consider¬ 
ably to all the apparent dimensions of the interior. It 
would have been easy to have carried the system further 
and by increasing the number of the pillars longitudi¬ 
nally, and the number of divisions vertically, to have 
added considerably to oven this appearance of size ; but 
it would then have been at the expense of simplicity and 
grandeur; and though tho building might have looked 
beauty of the design would have been destroyed. 

Onoof tho most striking exemplifications of the perfection of ihe 



larger, the 


Gothic architects in this department of their art is shown in their 
employment of towers and spires. Ar a general rule, placing a tall 
building in juxtaposition with a low one exaggerates the height of the 
one and tho lowness of the other ; and as it was by i o means the 
object of the architects to sacrifice their churches for their towers, it 
required all their art to raise noble spires without doing this. In 
the host designs they effected i; by bold buttresses below, and the 
moment the tower got free of the building, by changing it to an octa- 
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hd cutting it up by pinnacles, apd lastly by changing its forjn 
.urtpahat of a spire, using generally smaller parts than are found in 
the church. By these devices they prevented the spire from com¬ 
peting in any way with the church. On the contrary, a spire or 
group of spires gave dignity and height to the whole design, without 
deducting from any of its dimensions. 

The city of Paris contains an instructive exemplification of these 
doctrines—the facade of the cathedral of Notre Dame (exclusive of 
the upper storey of the towers) and the Arc do l’Etoile, being two 
buildings of exactly the same dimensions; yet any one who is not 
aware of this fact would certainly estimate the dimensions of the 
cathedral as at least a third, if not a half, in excess of the other. 
It may be said that the arch gains in sublimity and grandeur what it 
loses in apparent dimensions by the simplicity of its parts. The 
facade, though far from one of the best in France, is by no means 
deficient in grandeur ; and had it been as free from the trammels of 
utilitarianism as the arch, might easily have been made as simple and 
as grand, without losing its apparent size. In the other case, by 
employing in the arch the principles which the Gothic architects ela¬ 
borated with such pains, the apparent dimensions might have been 
increased without detracting from its solidity, and it might thus have 
been rendered one of the sublimest buildings in the world. 

St. Peter’s at Pome is an example of a total neglect of these prin¬ 
ciples. Its great nave is divided into only four bays, and the proportions 
and ornaments of these, borrowed generally from external architecture, 
are so gigantic that no one can realize the true dimensions of the 
church but by the study of the plan ; and it is not too much to assert, 
that had that cathedral been built in the Gothic style, during the 13th 
or ,14th century, and of the same dimensions, it would have appeared 
as if from one- third to one-half larger, and have been the most sublime, 
whereas it is now only the largest temple ever erected. 

It would be easy to multiply examples to show to what perfection 
the science of proportion was carried during the existence of the true 
styles of architecture, and how satisfactory the result is, even upon 
those who are not aware of tho cause; and on the other hand, how 
miserable arc the failures that result either from the ignorance or 
neglect of its miles. Enough, it is hoped, has been said to show that 
uot only are the apparent proportions of a building very much under 
v| “ control of an architect independent of its lineal dimensions, but 
Ihnt lie has it in his power so to proportion every part as to give 
to all those around it, thus producing that harmony which in 
architecture, as well as in music or in painting, is the very essence of 
;i true or satisfactory utterance. 
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VIII. —Carved Ornament. 


Architectural ornament is of two kinds, constructive and decorative . 
By the former is meant all those contrivances, such as capitals, brackets, 
vaulting shafts, and the like, which serve to explain or give expression 
to the construction ; by the latter, such as mouldings, frets, foliage, Ac., 
which give grace and life either to the actual constructive forms, or to 
the constructive decoration. 

In mere building or engineering, the construction being all in all, 
it. is left to tell its own tale in its own prosaic nakedness; but in true 
architecture it is always subordinate, and possessing an excess of 
strength it need not show itself unless desired ; but even in an artistic 
point of view it always is expedient to express it. The vault for 
instance, of a Gothic cathedral might just as easily sprjpg from a 
bracket or a corbel as from a shaft, and in early experiments this was 
often tried ; but the effect was unsatisfactory, and a vaulting shaft was 
carried down to the capital of the pillar, and afterwards to the floor: 
by this means the eye was satisfied, the thin reed-like shafts being 
sufficient to explain that the vault rested on the solid ground, and 
an apparent propriety and stability were given to tho whole. These 
shafts not being necessary constructively, the artist could make them 
of any form or size he thought most proper, and consequently, instead 
of one he generally used three small shafts tied together at various 
intervals. Afterwards merely a group of the graceful moulding was 
employed, which satisfied not only the exigencies of ornamental construc¬ 
tion, but became a real and essential decorative feature of the building 

In like manner it was good architecture to use flying buttresses 
even where they were not essential to stability. They explained ex¬ 
ternally that the building was vaulted, and that its thrusts were 
abutted and stability secured. The mistake in their employment was 
where they became so essential to security, that the constructive neces¬ 
sities controlled the artistic propriety of the design, and the architect 
found himself compelled to employ either a greater number, or buttresses 
of greater strength than ho would have desired had he been able to 
dispense with them. 

The architecture of the Greeks was so simple, that they required 
few artifices to explain tlioir construction; but in their triglyphs, their 
inu tales, the form of their cornices and other devices, they took pains 
to explain, not only that these parts had originally, ofiwoej but 
that the temple still retained its wooden roof, tlx* v 
a vault, they would have employed a totally d^Wt system ofXeb^ 
tion. Having no constructive use whatovt^ these parts were whoth* 
under the control of the architects, and tjhty consequently became I hV ' 
beautiful things we now so much admire. 
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Socles of constructive decoration. They were the first to (fcnj 
>lo$^vaulting shafts. In all the great halls of their Baths, or of their 
vaulted Basilicas, they applied a Corinthian pillar as a vaulting shaft 
to the front of the pier from which the arch appears to spring, though 
the latter really supported the vault. All the pillars have now been 
removed, but without at aU interfering with the stability of the vault; 
they wore mere decorative features to explain the construction, but 
indispensable for that purpose. The Romans also suggested most of 
the other decorative inventions of the middle ages, but their architecture 
never readied beyond the stage of transition. It was left for the 
Gothic architects freely to elaborate this mode of architectural effect, 
and they carried it to an extent never dreamt of before; but it is to 
this that their buildings owe at least half the beauty they possess. 

The same system of course applies to dweUing-houses, and to the 
meanest objects of architectural art. The string-course that marks exter¬ 
nally the floor line of the different stories is as legitimate and indispens¬ 
able an ornament as a vaulting shaft, and it would also be well that 
the windows should be grouped so as to indicato the size of the rooms, 
and at least a plain space left where a partition wall abuts, or better still 
a pilaster or buttress, or line of some sort, ought to mark externaUy 
that feature of internal construction. 

The cornice is as indispensable a termination of the waU as the 
capital is of a piUar ; and suggests not only an appropriate support for 
the roof, but eaves to throw the rain off the wall. The same is true 
with regard to pediments or caps over windows : they suggest a means 
of protecting an opening from the wet; and porches over doorways are 
equally obvious contrivances. Everything, in short, which is actually 
constructive, or which suggests what was or may be a constructive 
expedient, is a legitimate object of decoration, and affords the architect 
unlimited scope for the display of taste and skill, without going out of 
his way to seek it. 


The difficulty in applying ornaments borrowed from other styles 
is, that although they all suggest construction, it is not the construc¬ 
tion of the buildings to which they are applied. To use Pugin’s clever 
antithesis, “they are constructed ornament, not ornanlented construc¬ 
tion, ’ and as such can never satisfy the mind. However beautiful in 
themselves, they are out of place, there is no real or apparent use for 
their being there; and in an art so essentially founded on utilitarian 
principles and common sense as architecture r:. any offence against con¬ 
structive propriety is utterly intolerable. 


iho other class of decorative ornaments are forms invented for the 
purpojo, either mere lithic forms, or copied from the vegetable king- 

1 ° m ’ aT,( ^ applied so as to ;j;ive elegance or brilliancy io the constructive 
decoration juat described. 
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first and most obvious of tbeso are mere mouldings, known fo 
fects as Scotias, Cavettos, Ogees, Toruses, beds, &c.— curves wliicb, 
used in various proportions either horizontally or vertically, produce, 
when artistically combined, the most pleasing effect. 

In conjunction with these, it is usual to employ a purely conventional 
class of ornament, such as frets, scrolls, or those known as the bead and 
reel, or egg and dart mouldings; or in Gothic architecture the billet or 
dog-tooth or all the thousand and one forms that were invented during 
the middle ages. 

In certain styles of art, vegetable forms are employed even more 
frequently than those last described. Among these, perhaps the most 
beautiful and perfect ever invented was that known as the honey¬ 
suckle ornament, which the Greeks borrowed from the Assyrians, but 
made so peculiarly their own. It has all the conventional character of 
a purely lithic, with all the graco of a vegetable form ; and as used 
with the Ionic order, is more nearly perfect than any other known. 

The Romans made a step further towards a more direct imitation 
of nature in their employment of the acanthus leaf. As applied to 
a capital, or where the constructive form of the bell beneath it is 
still distinctly seen, it is unobjectionable; but when the leaf supports 
the volute at the angles of the abacus, it 
is on the very verge of good taste. 

With their disregard of precedent, and 
untrammelled wildness of imagination, the 
Gothic architects tried every form of vege¬ 
table ornament, from the purest conven¬ 
tionalism, where the vegetable form can 
hardly be recognised, to the most literal 
imitation of nature. 

While confining himself to purely 
lithic forms, an architect can never sin 
against good taste, though he may miss 
many beauties; with the latter class of 
ornament he is always in danger of 
offence, and few have ever employed it 
without falling into mistakes. In the 
first place, because it is impossible to 
imitate perfectly foliage and flower.-, in 
stone; and secondly, because if the pliant 
forms of plants are made to support, or do 
the work of, hard stone, the incongruity 
is immediately apparent, and the more perfect the imitation the greater 
the mistake. 

In tho instance (woodcut No. 4), any amount of literal imitation 
that the sculptor thought proper may be indulged in, because in it the 
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construction is so apparent every where, that the vegetable fori] 
merest supplement conceivable; or in a hollow moulding round a 

doorway, a vine may be sculptured 
with any degree of imitation that can 
be employed; for as it has no more 
work to do than the object represented 
would have in the same situation, it is 
a mere adjunct, a statue of a plant 
placed in a niche, as we might use the 
statue of a man: but if in the woodcut 
(No. 5) imitations of real leaves were 
used to support the upper moulding, the effect would not be so satis¬ 
factory ; indeed it is questionable if in both these last examples a little 
more conventionality would not be desirable. 

In too many instances, even in the best Gothic architecture, the 
construction is so overlaid by imitative vegetable forms as to bo con¬ 
cealed, and the work is apparently done by leaves or twigs, but in the 
earliest and purest style this is almost never the case. As a general 
rule it may be asserted that the best lithic ornaments are those which 
approach nearest to the grace and pliancy of plants, and that the best 
vege table forms are those which most resemble the regularity and sym¬ 
metry of such as are purely conventional. 

Although the Greeks in one or two instances employed human 
figures to support entablatures or beams, the good taste of such an 
arrangement is more than questionable. They borrowed it, with 
the Ionic order, from the Assyrians, with whom the employment of 
caryatides and animal forms was the rule, not the exception, in contra¬ 
distinction from the Egyptians, who never adopted this practice. 1 Even 
the Romans avoided this mistake,, and the Gothic architects also as a 
general rule kept quite clear of it. Whenever they did employ orna¬ 
mented figures for architectural purposes, they were either monsters, as 


in gargoyles, or grilfons; or sometimes in a spirit of caricature they 
used dwarfs or deformities of various sorts; but their sculpture, pro¬ 
perly so called, was always provided with a niche or pedestal, where it 
might have been placed after the building was complete, or from which 
it might be removed without interfering with the architecture. 


IX.— Decorative Colour. 

Colour is one of the most invaluable elements placed at the com¬ 
mand cf the architect to enable him to give grace or finish to his 
designs. From its nature it is of course only an accessory, or mere 


Uio hi.''headed or Tvphowan capit;Is cannot be quoted ; an exception to this 
mb.. they are uiUxes, and never appear to be doing the work of the pillar. 
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Wnt; but there is nothing that enables him to express his me; 
mgyBO cheaply and easily, and at the same tiny* with such brilliancy 
and effect. For an interior it is absolutely indispensable; and no 
apartment can be said to be complete till it has received its finishing 
touches from the hand of the painter. Whether exteriors ought or 
ought not to be similarly treated admits of more doubt. 

Internally the architect has complete command of the situation ; 
he can suit his design to his colours, or his colours to his design. 
Walls, roof, floor, furniture, are all at his command, and he can shut 
out any discordant element that would interfere with the desired 
effect. 

Externally this is seldom, if ever the case. A facade that looks 
brilliant and well in noonday sun may be utterly out of harmony with 
a cold gray sky, or with the warm glow of a setting sun full upon it ; 
and unless all other buildings and objects are toned into accordance 
with it, the effect can seldom be harmonious. 

There can be now no reasonable doubt that the Greeks painted 
their temples both internally and externally, but as a general rule 
they always placed them on heights where they could only be seen 
relieved against the sky; and they could depend on an atmosphere of 
uniform, unvarying brightness. Had their temples been placed in 
groves or valleys, they would probably have given up the attempt, 
and certainly never would have ventured upon it in such a climate 
as ours. 

Except in such countries as Egypt and Greece, it must always be a 
mistake to apply colour by merely painting the surface of the building 
externally ; but there are other modes of effecting this which are 
perfectly legitimate. Coloured ornaments may be inlaid in the stone 
of the wall without interfering with the construction, and so placed 
be far more effective and brilliant than the same ornameuts would be 
if carved in relief. Again, string-courses and mouldings of various 
coloured stones or marbles might bo employed with far better effect 
than can be obtained by depth of cutting and boldness of projection. 
Such a mode of decoration can only be partial; if the whole building 
is to bo coloured, it must be done constructively, or the effect will 
never be satisfactory. 

In the middle ages the Italians carried this mode of decoration to a 
considerable extent; but in almost all iustancos it is so evidently 
a veneer overlying tho construction that it fails to please; and a, 
decoration which internally, where construction is of less importance, 
would excite general admiration, is without meaning on the outside 
of the same wall. 

At tho same time it is easy to conceive how polyohvomy might be 
carried out successfully, if for instance, a building were erected, the 
pillars of which were of red granite or porphyry, the cornices or string- 
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sj^s of dark coloured marbles, and the plain surfaces of lighter I 
(3ven of stone. A design so carried out would bo infinitely more 
effective than a similar one executed in materials of only one colour, 
and depending for relief only on varying shadows of daylight. There 
is in fact just the same difficulty in lighting monochromatic buildings 
as there is with sculpture. A coloured painting, on the other hand, 
requires merely sufficient light, and with that expresses its form and 
meaning far more clearly and easily than when only one colour is 
employed. The task, however, is difficult; so much so, indeed, that 
there is hardly one single instance known of a complete polychromatic 
design being successfully carried out anywhere, though often attempted. 
The other mode of merely inlaying the ornaments in colour instead of 
relieving them by carving as seldom fails. 

Notwithstanding this, an architect should never neglect to select 
the colour of his materials with reference to the situation in which his 
building is to stand. A red brick building may look remarkably well 
if nestling among green trees, while the same building would bo 
hideous if situated on a sandy plain, and relieved only by the warm 
glow of a setting sun. A building of white stone or white brick is 
as inappropriate among the trees, and may look bright and cheerful 
in the other situation. 

In towns colours might be used of very great brilliancy, and if done 
constructively, there could be no greater improvement to our archi¬ 
tecture ; but its application is so difficult that it may be questioned 
whether it will be ever successfully accomplished. 

A\ ith regard to interiors there can be no doubt. All architects in 
all countries of the world resorted to this expedient to harmonise and 
to give brilliancy to their compositions, and depended on it for their 
most important effects. 


The Gotliic architects carried this a step further by the introduction 
of painted glass, which was a mode of colouring more brilliant than 
had been ever before attempted. This went beyond all previous 
efforts, inasmuch as it coloured not only the objects themselves, but 
also the light in which they were seen. So enamoured were they of 
its beauties, that they sacrificed much of the constructive propriety 
of their buildings to admit of its display, and paid more attention 
to it than to any other part of their designs. Perhaps they carried 
this predilection a little beyond the limits of good taste; but colour 
Ls i Jl itself so exquisite a thing, and so admirable a.vehicle for the 
expression of architectural as well as of aesthetic beauty, that it is 
ditilnRt to find fault even with the abuse of what is in its essence so 
legitimate and so beautiful. 


WNisr^ 
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X.—SCLTLPXDEH AND PAINTING. 

•’^Carved ornament and decorative colour come witliin tlic especial 


province of the architect. In somo styles, such as the Saracenic, and in 
many buildings, they form the Alpha and the Omega of the decoration. 
Put one of the great merits of architecture as an art is that it affords 
room for the display of the works of the sculptor and the painter, not 
only in such a manner as not to interfere with its own decorative con¬ 
struction, but so us to add meaning and value to the whole. Xo Greek 
templo and no Gothic cathedral can indeed be said to be perfect or 
complete without these adjuncts; and one of the principal objects of 
the architects in Greece or in the middle ages was to design places and 
deviso means by which theso could be displayed to advantage, without 
interfering either with the construction or constructive decoration. 
This was perhaps effected more successfully in tho Parthenon than in 
any other building wo are acquainted with. The pediments at either 
ond were noble frames for the exhibition of sculpture, and the metopes 
were equally appropriate for tho purpose; while the plain walls of the 
colla were admirably adapted for paintings below and for a sculptured 
frieze above. 

The deeply recessed portals of our Gothic cathedrals, their galleries, 
their niches and pinnacles, were equally appropriate for the exuberant 
display of this class of sculpture in a less refined or fastidious age ; 
while the mullion-framed windows were admirably adapted for the 
exhibition of a mode of coloured decoration, somewhat barbarous it 
must be confessed, but wonderfully brilliant. 

It is one of the special privileges of architecture that she is able to 
attract to herself these phonetic arts, and one of the greatest merits r 
building can possess is its affording appropriate places for their die, 
without interfering in any way with the special department o 
architect. But it is always iguish oarefully bet 

what belongs to tho province of each art separately. The work of the 
architect Ought to he complete and perfect without either sculpture or 
painting, and must bo judged as if they were absent; but be will not 
have been entirely successful unless lie has provided the means by which 
the value of his design may be doubled by their introduction. It' is only 
by tho combination of tho l’honetio element with tho Technic that a 
perfect work of art has been produced, and that architecture can ho said 
to have reached the highest point of perfection to which it can aspire 


XI.— Uniformity. 

Considerable confusion lias been introduced into the reasoning o 
the subject of architectural uniformity from the assumption thnC+v 

-’-cat seh.classical and the m- ” , 
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eristic of tlic former’, irregularity of the latter. The Greeks, oi 
course, when building a temple or monument, which was only one loom 
or one object, made it exactly symmetrical in all its parts, but so did 
the Gothic architects when building a church or chapel or hall, or any 
single object: in ninety- nine instances out of a hundred, a line drawn 
down the centre divides it into two equal and symmetrical halves; and 
when an exception to this occurs, there is some obvious motive for it. 

But where several buildings of different classes were to be grouped, 
or even two temples placed near one another, the Greeks took the 
most care to prevent their appearing parts of one design or one 
mle ; and when, as in the instance ot the Erechtheium, 1 three 
ernples are placed together, no Gothic architect ever took such pains 
to secure for each its separate individuality as the Grecian architect 
did. What has given rise to the error is, that all the smaller objects 
of Grecian art have perished, leaving us only the great monuments 
without their adjuncts. 

If we can conceive the task assigned to a Grecian architect of 
erecting a building like one of our collegiate institutions, ho would 
without doubt have distinguished the chapel from the refectory, and 
that from the library, and he would have made them of a totally 
afferent design from the principal’s lodge, or the chambers of the 
fellows and students ; but it is more than probable that, while carefully 
distinguishing each part from the other, he would have arranged them 
with some regard to symmetry, placing the chapel in the centre, the 
library and refectory as pendants to one another, though dissimilar, 
and the residences so as to connect and fill up the whole design. The 
truth seems to be that no great amount of dignity can be obtained 
out a certain degree of regularity ; and there can be little doubt 
iat artistically it is better that mere utilitarian convenience should 
give way to the exigences of architectural design than that the latter 
should he constrained to yield to the mere prosaic requirements ol the 
building. The chance-medley manner in which many such buildings 
were grouped together in the middle ages tells the story as clearly, 
and may be productive of great picturesqueness of effect, but not of the 
same nobility as might have been obtained by more regularity; The 
highest class of design will, never be reached by these means. 

It is not difficult to discover, at least to a certain extent, that the 
cause (X this is that no number of separate units will suffice to make ono 
whole. A number of pebbles will not make a great stone, nor a number 
of rose-bushes an oak; nor will any number of dwarfs make up a giant, 
lo obtam a great whole there must be unity, to which all the parts 
mils! contribute, or they will remain separate particles. The eflect 
: materially heightened when to it w sW miforaity : the 
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then instantly and easily grasps the wholes knows it to ho one; 
recognises the ruling idea that governed and moulded the whole 
together. It seems only to ho by the introduction of uniformity that 
sufficient simplicity for greatness can he obtained, and the evidence 
of design made so manifest that the mind is satisfied that the building 
is no mere accumulation of separate objects, but the production of a 
master-mind. 


In a palace irregularity seems unpardonable. The architect has 
there practically unlimited command of funds and of his arrangements, 
and he can easily design his suites of rooms so as to produce any 
amount of uniformity he may require : the different heights of the 
different stories and the amount of ornament on them, with the 
employment of wings for offices, is sufficient to mark the various pur¬ 
poses of the various parts; but where the system is carried so far in 
gioat public buildings, that great halls, libraries, committee-rooms, and 
subordinate residences arc all squeezed into one perfectly uniform design, 
the building loses all moaning, and foils from the opposite error. 

The rule seems to bo, that over}- building or every part of one 
ought most distinctly and clearly to express not only its constructive 
exigences, but also the uses for which it is destined ; on the other hand, 
that mere utility, in all instances where architectural effect is aimed 
at, ought to give way to artistic requirements; and that an architect is 
consequently justified, in so far as Ids means will admit, in producing 
that amount of uniformity and regularity which seems i ulispensablo 
for anything like grandeur of effect. In villas and small buildings 
all we look for is picturesqueness and meaning combined with ele¬ 
gance; but in larger and more monumental erections we expect some¬ 
thing more; and this can hardly bo obtained without the introduction 
of some new element which shall tell, in the first place, that artistic 
excellence was the ruling idea of the design, and in the pext should 
give it that perfect balance and symmetry which seems, to ho as 
inherent a quality of the works of nature as of true art. 


XI. — Imitation of Naturk. 

The subject of the imitation of Nature is one intimately connected 
with thoso mooted in the preceding paragraphs, and regarding which 
considerable misunderstanding seems to prevail. It is generally as¬ 
sumed that in architecture wo ought to copy natural objects ns wo see 
them, whereas the truth seems to be that, we ought always to co 
the processes, never the forms of Nature. The error apparently has 
arisen from confounding together the imitative arts of painting , ,1 
sculpture with the constructive art of architecture. The forme ”lnve 
n<» other mode of expression than by copying! more or less litomlte 
the forms of Nature; the latter, as explained above, depends wl ,,lf • 
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^M»rcnt class of elements for its effect ; but at the same time 
architect can either study too intently, or copy too closely, the me tos 
and processes by which Nature accomplishes her ends; and t e mo . 
perfect building will be that in which these have been most closely 
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and literally followed. . 

To take one prominent instance:— So far as we can .page, *- 
liuman body is the most perfect of Nature’s works; in it the gioun 
work or skeleton is never seen, and though it can hardly bo said to x 
anywhere concealed, it is only displayed at the joints or more promi¬ 
nent points of support, where the action of the frame would be other¬ 
wise unintelligible. The muscles are disposed not only where they 
are most useful, but so as to form groups gracefully rounded in outline. 
The softness and elegance of these are further aided by the deposition 
of adipose matter, and the whole is covered with a skin which with 
its beautiful texture conceals tbe more utilitarian construction o tic 
internal parts. In the trunk of tbe body tbe viscera are disposed wholly 
without symmetry or reference to beauty of any sort- tbe heart on one 
side, tbe liver on tbe other, and tbe other parts exactly m those 
positions and in those forms by which they may most directly and 
easily perform the essential functions for which they are designed. 
But the whole is concealed in a perfectly symmetrical/heath of the 
most exquisitely beautiful outline. It may he safely asseited that a 
building is beautiful and perfect exactly in the ratio in which the same 
amount of concealment and the same amount of display of construction 
is preserved, where the same symmetry is shown as between the right 
and left sides of the human body—the same difference as between the 
legs and arms, where the parts are applied to different purposes, and 
where the same amount of ornament is added, to adorn without iuter- 
fering with what is useful. In short, there is no principle invoked 
in tin.' sti nature of man which may not be taken as tbe most absolute 
standard of excellence in architecture. 

It is in Nature’s highest works that wc find tho symmetry ot 
proportion most prominent. When we descend to the lower type 
of animals we lose it to a great extent, and among tiees and 
vegetables generally find it only in a far less degree, and some¬ 
times miss it altogether. In the mineral kingdom among rocks 
and stones it is altogether absent. So universal is this principle in 
Nature that we may safely apply it to our criticism on art, and say 
that a building is perfect as a whole in proportion to its motived 
regularity, and departs from the highest type in the ratio in which 
frymmetrical arrangement is neglected, it may, however, be incorrect 
to say that an oak tree is a less perfect work of creation than a human 
being, but it is certain that it is lower in the scale of created being* 
1)1 b.j said that a picturesque group of Gothic buildings may be 
a * s I f v - < * ( ‘t as t he* stately regularity of an Egyptian or classic temple : 
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it is so, it is equally certain that, it belongs to a lower and infer 
of design. 

This analogy, however, we may leave for the present. The one 
point which it is indispensable to insist on here is, that man can pro¬ 
gress or tend towards success only by following the principles and 
copying, so far as he can understand them, the processes which Nature 
employs in her works ; but ho can never succeed in anything by copying- 
forms without reference to principles. If we could find Nature making 
trees like stones, or animals like trees, or birds like fishes, or fishes like 
mammalia, or using any parts taken from one kingdom fin* purposes 
belonging to another, it would then be perfectly legitimate for us to use 
man’s statue as the modulus for a Doric, or woman’s as that of an Ionic 
column—to build cathedrals like groves, and make windows like leaves 
or to estimate their beauty by their resemblance to such objects; but all 
such comparisons proceed on an entire mistake of what imitation of 
Nature really means. 

It is the merest and most absolute negation of reason to apply to one 
purpose things that were designed for another, or to imitate them 
when they have no appropriateness ; but it is our highest privilege to 
understand the processes of Nature. To apply these to our own wants 
and purposes is the noblest use of human intellect and the perfection 
of human wisdom. 

So instinctively, but so literally, lias this correct process of imitating 
Nature been followed in all true styles of architecture, that we can 
always reason regarding them as wo do with reference to natural objects. 
Thus, if an architect finds in any quarter of the globe a Doric or Co¬ 
rinthian capital with a few traces of a foundation, ho can at a glance tell 
the age of the temple or building to which it belonged. He knows w iu 
the people wore who erected it, to what purpose it was dedicated, and 
proceeds at onco to restore its porticos, and without much uncertain re¬ 
call reproduce the whole fabric. Or if he finds a few Gothitf' bases in 
situ, with a few mouldings or frusta of columns, by the same process he 
traces the age, the size, the purposes of the building before him. A 
Cuvier or an Owen can restore the form and predicate the habits of an 
extinct animal from a few fragments of bone, or even from a print of 
a foot. In the same manner an architect may, from a few fragments 
of a building, if of a true style of architecture, restore the whole of its 
pristine forms, and with almost the same amount of certainty. This 
arises wholly because the architects of those days had correct ideas of 
what was meant by imitation ot Nature. They added nothing to their 
buildings v hich was not essential ,• there was no d mil which had not 
its use, and no ornament which war not an elaboration or heightening 
of some essential part, and hence it is that a true building is as like to 
a work of Nature us any product ion ot man’s hands can be to the 
creations of his Maker. 

i) 2 
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There is one property inherent in the productions of architectural 
art, which, while it frequently lends to them half their charm, at the 
same time tends more than anything else to warp and distort our critical 
judgments regarding them. We seldom can look at a building of any 
ago without associating with it such historical memories as may cling 
to its walls; and our predilections for any peculiar style of architecture 
are more often due to educational or devotional associations than by 
purely artistic judgments. A man must be singularly ignorant or 
strangely passionless who can stand among the fallen columns of a 
Grecian temple, or wander through the corridors of a Homan amphi¬ 
theatre, or the aisles of a ruined Gothic abbey, and not feel his heai t 
stirred by emotions of a totally different class from those suggested by 
the beauty of the mouldings or the artistic arrangement of the building 
he is contemplating. 

The enthusiasm which burst forth in the fifteenth century ior the 
classical style of art, and then proved fatal to the Gothic, was not so 
much an architectural as a literary movement. It arose from the 
rediscovery-if it may be so called -of the poems of llomer and Virgil, 
of the histories of Thucydides and Tacitus, and of the philosophy of 
Aristotle and the eloquence of Cicero. It was a vast reaction against 
the darkness and literary degradation of the middle ages, and carried 
the educated classes of Europe with it for the next three centuries. 
So long as classical literature only was taught in our schools, and 
classical models followed in our literature, classical architecture could 
alone be tolerated in our buildings, and this generally without the h ast 
reference either to its own peculiar beauties, or its appropriateness for 

the purpose to which it was applied. 

A second reaction has now taken place against this state of affairs* 
The revival of the rites and ceremonies of the mediaeval chinch, oui 
reverent love of our own national antiquities, and our love and admira¬ 
tion for the rude but vigorous manhood of the middle ages, all- have 
combined to repress the classical element both in our literature and our 
art, and to exalt in their place Gothic feelings and Gothic art, to an 
extent which cannot be justified on any grounds ot reasonable criticism* 

Unless the art-critic can free himself fiom the influence of these 
adventitious associations his judgments lose 4 half their value; but, on 
the other hand, to the historian of art they are of the utmost importance. 
11 is because architecture so fully and so clearly expresses the feelings 
of the people who practised it that it became frequently abetter vehicle 
ot history than the written page; and it is these very associations that 
give life and meaning to blocks of stone and mounds ot bnck, and 
bring so vividly before our eyes the feelings and the aspirations of the 
lung-tor gotten past. 
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^ im P ortauce of association in giving value to the objects of 

kitoctural art can hardly be overrated either by the student or 
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historian. A\ hat has to be guarded against is that unreasoning enthu¬ 
siasm which mistakes the shadow for the reality, and would force us 
to admire a rude piece of clumsy barbarism erected yesterday, and to 
which no history consequently attaches, because something like it was 
done in some long past age. Its reality, its antiquit}-, and its weather- 
stains may render its prototype extremely interesting, even if not 
beautiful ; while its copy is only an antiquarian toy, as ugly as it is 
absurd. 


XIII.— New Style. 

There is still one other point of view from which it is necessary to 
look at this queslion of architectural design before any just conclusion w 
cai’ be arm ed at regarding it. It is in fact necessaiy to answer two 
questions, nearly as often asked as those proposed at the beginning of 
this Introduction. “ Can we ever again have a new and original style 
of architecture ?”—*• Can any one invent a new style ?” Beasoning from 
experience alone, it is easy to answer these questions. No individual 
has, so far as we know, ever invented a new style in any part of the 
world. No one can even be named who during the prevalence of a 
true style of art materially advanced its progress, or by his individual 
exertion did much to help it forward; and we may safely answer, that 
as this has never happened before, it is hardly probable that it will 
ever occur now. 

If this one question must be answered in tho negative, the other 
iuay as certainly be answered in the affirmative, inasmuch as no nation 
in any ago or in any part of tho globe has failed to invent for itself a 
true and appropriate stylo of' architecture whenever it chose to set 
about it hi the right way, and there certainly can he no grealf difficulty 
in our doing now what has been so often done before, if we only set to 
work m a proper spirit, and aro prepared to follow the same process 
which others have followed to obtain this result. 

W hat that process is, may perhaps bo best explained by an example ; 
and as ono of a building character, though totally distinct, let us take 
ship-building. 

Let us take a series of skips, beginning with those in which William 
the Conqueror invaded our shores, or tho ileet with which Edward Ill. 
crossed over to Franco. Next take tho vessels which’ transported 
Henry Mil. to his meeting with Francis I., and then pass on to the 
time of the Spanish Armada, and the sea fights of Yan Tromp and 
De buy ter, and on to the times of William Ill., and then through tin 
familiar examples till we come to Such ships as jthe, Wellington and 
Marlborough of yesterday, and the Warrior or Minotaur of to day. j u 
all this long list of examples we have a gradual, steady, forward progress 
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(lit one check or Lreak. Each century is in advance of the one 
Before it, and the result is as near perfection as we can well conceive. 

But if we ask who effected these improvements, or who invented any 
part of the last-named wonderful fabrics, we must search deep indeed 
into the annals of the navy to find out. But no one has incpiired, and 
no one cares to know, for the simple reason that, like architecture 
in the middle ages, it is a true and living art, and the improvements 
were not effected by individuals, but by all classes,, owners, sailors, 
shipwrights, and men. of science, all working together through cen¬ 
turies, each lending the aid of his experience or of his reasoning. 

If we place alongside of this series of ships a list of churches or 
cathedrals, commencing with Charlemagne and ending with Charles V., 
we find the same steady and assured progress obtained by the same 
identical means. In this instance, princes, priests, masons, and mathe¬ 
maticians, all worked steadily together for the whole period, striving 
to obtain a well-defined result. 

In the ship the most suitable materials only are employed in every 
part, and neither below nor aloft is there one single timber nor spar 
nor one ropo which is superfluous. Nor in the cathedral was any 
material ever used that was not believed to be the most suitable for its 
purpose: nor any form of construction adopted which did not seem the 
best to those who employed it ; nor any detail added which did not 
appear necessary for the purpose it was designed to express; the result 
being, that we can look on and contemplate both with the same unmiti¬ 
gated satisfaction. 

The one point where this comparison seems to halt is, that ship¬ 
building never became a purely fine art, which architecture really is. 
The difference is only one of aim, which it would tie as easy to apply 
to the one art as it has been to the other. Had architecture never 
progressed beyond its one strictly legitimate object of house-building, it 
never would have been more near a fine art than merchant ship-building, 
and palaces would only have been magnified dwelling-places. Castles 
and men of-war advanced both one stage further towards a fine art. 
Size and power were impressed on both, and in this respect they stand 
precisely equal to one another. Here ship-building halted, and has not 
progressed beyond, while architecture has been invested with a higher 
aim. In all ages men have sought to erect houses more dignified and 
stately than those de igned for their personal use. They attempted the 
erection of dwelling-places for their gods, or temples worthy of the 
worship of Supreme Beings; and it was oniy when this strictly useful 
an threw aside all shadow of utilitarianism, and launched boldly forth 
111 search of the beautiful and the sublime, that it became a truly fine 
an, and took the elevated position which it now holds above all other 
1,, ' ! IU 1 arts. It would have been easy to supply the same motive to 
ship-building-. If vv CO uM imagine any nation ever to construct ships 
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; or to worship on the bosom of the ocean, ships might easil 
Jhade such objects of beauty that the cathedral could hardly compete 
with them. 

It is not, however, only in architecture or in ship-building that this 
process is essential, for the progress of every art and every science 
that is worthy of the name is owing to the same simple process of the 
aggregation of experiences; whether we look to metallurgy or me¬ 
chanics, cotton-spinning or coining, their perfection is due to the 
same cause. So also the sciences —astronomy, chemistry, geology — are 
all cultivated by the same means. When the art or science is new, 
great men stand forth and make great strides ; but when once it reaches 
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maturity, and becomes the property of the nation, the individual is lost in 
the mass, and a thousand inferior brains follow out steadily and surely 
the path which the one great intellect has pointed out, but which no 
single mind, however great, could carry to its legitimate conclusion. 

So far as any reason or experience yet known can be applied to 
this subject, it seems clear that no art or science ever has been or can 
be now advanced by going backwards, and copying earlier forms, or 
those applicable to other times or other circumstances; and that pro¬ 
gress towards perfection can only be obtained by the united efforts ot 
many steadily pursuing a well-defined object. Wherever this is done, 
success appears to be inevitable, or at all events every age is perfectly 
satisfied with its own productions. W here forward progress is the law, 
it is certain that the next age will surpass the present; but the living 
cannot conceive anything more perfect than what they are doing, or 
they would apply it. Everything in any true art is thoroughly up to the 
highest standard of its period, and instead of the dissatisfied uncertainty 
in which wo are wandering in all matters concerning architecture, we 
should he exulting in our.own productions, and proud in leaving to our 
posterity the progress wo have made, feeling assured that we have paved 
the way for them to advance to a still higher standard of perfection. * 

As soon as the public are aware of tho importance of this rule, and 


of ihrapplicability to architecture, a new stylo must be the inevitable 
result; and if our civilization is what we believe it to be, that style 
will not only bo perfectly suited to all our wants and desires, but also 
more beautiful and more pertect than any that has ever existed before. 


XIV. — Puospec rs. 

If wo turn from these speculations to ask what prospect thoro is of the 
public appreciating correct >y thjs *v iew ol the matter or settii g earnestly 
about carrying it out, tho answer can hardly bo deemed sat is factory. 

The clergy, not only in England but on the continent of Europe, 
have arrived at the conclusion that the Gothic style is the one most 
suited for chuivh-bioldiug purposes; and this has now become so 
established a point that no deviation from Gothic models is toh>mtt*d. 
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rchitect who would attempt originality in plan, or introcU 
tni a new detail or moulding, is immediately set down as ignorant 
of his profession, and the experiment is not repeated. Every year that 
we continue in this path, and that our knowledge of the style becomes 
greater, the heavier will our chains become, and anything like ori¬ 
ginality or progress in this important branch of architecture more 
absolutely impossible. 

The study of the classical languages, to which so much importance 
is attached in our public schools, and in our own and most foreign 
universities, tended at one time in another way to draw attention fiom 
the formation of a true style of architecture by fixing it exclusively on 
Greek and Roman models. The Renaissance in the 15th century, as 
pointed out above, arose much more from admiration of classic literatui e 
than from any feeling for the remains oi buildings which had been 
neglected for centuries, and were far surpassed by those which succeeded 
them. The same feelings perpetuated by early association arc the great 
cause of the hold that classic art still has on the educated classes in Euiope. 

In clubs and mixed societies the style usually adopted is the 


Italian, out of which progress may come if common sense be allowed 
to prevail oyer classical precedents, or the contrary it the reactionary 
element be allowed to obtain the preference. 

Below these there is another class of men who have but little sym¬ 
pathy with Greece or Rome, and still less with mediaeval monasticism 
or feudalism, but who in their own strong sense seem inclined to take a 
more reasonable view of the matter, and these men are now erecting 
a t Manchester and in other cities of the North a series of warehouses 
and other buildings designed wholly with reference to their uses, and 
ornamented only in their construction, and which consequently are 
as far as their utilitarian purposes will allow—as satisfactory as any¬ 
thing of former days. Eastward of Temple Bar there are many build¬ 
ings arising on the same system, and with a little more experience 
they promise to he as satisfactory as those in the North. 

In civil engineering, the lowest and most prosaic branch of archi¬ 
tectural art, our progress has been brilliant and rapid. Of this no 
better example can be given than the four great bridges erected over 
the Thames. Those of Westminster, Blackfriars, A atorloo, and London 
were erected at nearly equal intervals during one century, and the 
steady progress which they exhibit is greater than that of almobt any 
similar branch of art during any equal period of time. 

In this. department our progress is so undeniable that we saw old 
London Bridge removed without regret, though it was a work of the 
same age and of the same men who built all our greatest and best 
cathedrals, and in its own lino was quite as perfect and as beautiful 
as they. But it had outlived its age, and we know we could replace 
’’ by a Lotte? —so its destruction was inevitable; and if we had made 
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uilding art, we should see a Gothic cathedral pulled down with 
the same indifference, content to know that we could easily replace it 
by one far nobler and more worthy of our age and intelligence. No 
architect during the middle ages ever hesitated to pull down any part 
of a cathedral that was old and going to decay, and to replace it with 
something in the style of the day, however incongruous that might be ; 
and if we were progressing as they were, we should have as little com¬ 
punction in following the same course. 

In the confusion of ideas and of styles which now prevails, it is 
satisfactory to be able to contemplate, in the Crystal Palace at Syden¬ 
ham, at least one great building carried out wholly on the principles 
of G othic or of any true style of ait. No material is used in it which 
is not the best for its purpose, no constructive expedient employed 
which was not absolutely essential, and it depends wholly for its effect 
on the arrangement of its parts and the display of its construction. So 
essentially is its principle the same which, as we have seen, animated 
Gothic architecture, that we hardly know even now how much of the 
design belongs to Sir Joseph Paxton, how much to the contractors, or 
how much to the subordinate officers employed by the Company. Here, 
as in a cathedral, every man was set to work in that department which 
it was supposed he was best qualified to superintend. There was room 
for every art and for every intellect, and clashing and interference were 
impossible. r l his, however, is only the second of the series. A third 
would probably as far surpass it as it is beyond the first; and if the 
series were carried to a hundred, with more leisure and a higher aim, 
we might perhaps learn to despise many things we now so servilely 
copy, and might create a style surpassing anything that ever went 
before. \\Y have certainly more wealth, more constructive skill, and 
mot-' knowledge than our forefathers; aud living in the same climate, 
and being of the same race, there seems no insuperable difficulty in 
our doing at least as much if not more than they accomplished. 

Art, however, will not bo regenerated by buildings so ephemeral as 
Crystal Palaces, or so prosaic as Manchester warehouses, nor by any thing 
so essentially utilitarian as the works of our engineers. The one hope 
is that having commenced 6* the bottom, the true system may extend 
upwards, and come at last to he applied to our palaces and churches, 
aud that the whole nation will lend its aid to work out the great prob¬ 
lem. Whenever its significance is rightly appreciated by The, public, 
this result seems inevitable; and with the moans of diffusing knowledge’ 
which wc now possess, we may perhaps Ire permitted to fancy that, the 
dawn is at hand, and that after our long wanderings in the dark, day¬ 
light may again enlighten our path and gladden our hearts with Hie 
vision of brighter and better things in art than a false system has 
hitherto enabled us to attain. 
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PART III. 

ETHNOGRAPHY AS APPLIED TO ARCHITECTURAL ART. 

Ethnology, though. 011 c of the youngest, is perhaps neither the least 
beautiful nor the least attractive of that fair sisterhood of sciences, whose 
birth has rewarded the patient industry and inflexible love ol truth 
which characterises the philosophy of the present day. It takes up 
the history of the world at the point where it is left by its elder sister 
Geology, and. following the same line of argument, strives to reduce to 
the same scientific mode of expression the apparent chaos of facts 
which have hitherto been looked upon as inexplicable by the general 
observer. 

It is only within the limits of the present century that Geology 
was rescued from the dreams of cataclysms and convulsions which 
formed the staple of the science in the last century ; and that step by 
step, by slow degrees, rocks have been classified, and phenomena 
explained. All that picturesque wildness with which the materials 
seemed at first sight to be distributed over the world s surface has been 
reduced to order, and they now lie arranged as clearly and as certainly 
in the miild of a geologist, as if they had been squared by the tool of 
a mason, and placed in order by the hand of a mechanic. So it is with 
Ethnology. Race has succeeded race;— all have been disturbed, some 
obliterated—many contorted — and sometimes the older, apparently, 
superimposed upon the newer. All at first sight is chaos and confusion, 
and it seems almost hopeless to attempt to unravel the mysteries ot 
llie long-forgotten past. It is true nevertheless, in Ethnology, as in the 
sister science, that no change on the world’s surface has taken place 
without leaving its mark. A race may l>e obliterated, or only crop up 
at the edge of some groat basin of population; but it Ms left its traces, 
either as fossil remains in the shape of buildings or works, or as impres¬ 
sions on language or art on those who supplanted the perishing race. 
When these are read,—when all tho phenomena are gathered together 
and classified, we find the same perfection of Order, the same beautiful 
simplicity of law pervading the same complex variety ot results, which 
characterise all the phenomena of nature, and the knowledge of which 
i*> the highest reward of intellectual exertion. 

Language lias hitherto been the great implement of analysis which 
1 ' ; been employed to elucidate the affiliation of races; and the. present 
state ol the science may be said to be almost entirely duo to the acumen 
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us try of learned linguists. Physiology has lent her aid : fju 
ejects offered for her examination are so few, especially in remote 
ages, and the individual differences are so small, as compared with the 
general resemblance, that, in the present state of that science, its 
aid has not been of the importance which it may fairly be expected 
hereafter to assume. In both sciences History plays an important 
part; in Geology, by furnishing analogies without which it would be 
hardly possible to interpret the facts; in Ethnology, by pointing out 
the direction in which inquiries should be made, and by guiding and 
controlling the conclusions which may have been arrived at. With 
the assistance of these sciences, Ethnologists have accomplished a great 
deal, and may do more; but Ethnology, based merely on Language and 
Physiology, is like Geology based only on Mineralogy and Chemistry. 
Without Palaeontology* that science would never have assumed the 
importance or reached the perfection to which it has now attained; and 
Ethnology will never take the place which it is really entitled to, till 
its results are checked, and its conclusions elucidated, by the science of 
Archaeology. 

Without the aid and vivifying influence derived from the study of 
fossil remains, Geology would lose half its value, and more than half its 
interest. It may he interesting to the man of science to know what 
rock is superimposed upon another, and how and in what relative 
periods these changes occurred; but it is far more interesting to watch 
the dawn of life on this globe, and to trace its development into the 
present teeming stage of existence. So it will be when, with the aid of 
Archaeology, Ethnologists are able to identify the various strata* in which 
mankind have been distributed; to fix identities of race from simi¬ 


larities of Art ; and to read the history of the past from the unconscious 
testimony of material remains. When properly studied and understood, 
there is no language so clear, or whose testimony is so undoubted, as 
that, of those petrified thoughts and feelings which men have left 
engraved on I he walls of their temples, or buried with them in the 
chambers ot their tombs. 1 nconsciously expressed, but imperishably 
written, they are there to this hour. Any one who likes may read, and 
no one who can translate them can for one moment doubt but that they 
are the best, and frequently the only, records that remain of bygouo 
races. 

it is not difficult to explain why ethnographers have not hitherto 
considered Arolneology of that importance to their researches to which 
it is undoubtedly entitled. We live in an age when all Art is a chaos 
of copying and confusion; we are daily masquerading in the costume of 
every nation of the earth, anei< ut and modern, and are unable to realize 
that these drosses in which we deck ourselves were once realities 
lloiSftuso Architecture, since the Information in the' sixteenth centum 
has in Europe been a mere Itorlw siccus of dried specimens of the art of 



\Mhnograph\ as applied to architectural art. 

^ajl^^ntries and of adl ages, we cannot feel that, before that time, ^^ 
.i^^earnest and progressive; and that men then did what they ielt to 
be best and most appropriate, by the same processes by which Nature 
works. We do not therefore perceive that, though in an infinitely 
lower grade, we may reason of the works of man before a given date, 
with the same certainty with which we can reason of those of Nature. 
When this great fact is once recognized — and it is indisputable 
Archaeology and Palaeontology take their places side by side, as the 
guiding and vivifying elements in the sister sciences of Ethnology and 
Geology ; and give to each of these a value they could never otherwise 
attain. 

As may well be expected, however, when Archaeology is employed to 
aid in these researches, results are frequently arrived at, which, at first 
sight are discrepant from those to which the study of language alone 
has hitherto led scientific men. But this is no proof either of the truth 
or falsehood of the conclusions arrived at, or of tho value or worthless¬ 
ness of the processes employed. Both are essential to tho question of 
knowledge, and it is by a skilful balancing of both classes of evidence 
that truth is ultimately arrived at. 


It would be out of place to attempt in an introduction like the 
present anything approaching to a complete investigation of this subject. 
Nor is it necessary. Tho various ethnographic relations of one style to 
another wil l be pointed out as they arise in the course of the narrative, 
and their influence traced to such an extent as may be necessary to 
render them intelligible. But for the same reasons which made it expe¬ 
dient that the Technical properties of Architecture should be sketched 
in the previous chapters of this introduction, it will add to the clear¬ 
ness of what follows if the typical characteristics of the principal 
races 1 of manldnd with whom the narrative deals, arc first defined as 
clearly though as succinctly as possible. 

As the object of introducing the subject here is not to write an 
essay on Ethnology, but to render the history of Architecture interest¬ 
ing and intelligible, it may bo expedient to avoid all speculation as to 
the origin of mankind, or the mode in which tho various races diverged 
from one another and became so markedly distinct. Stretch the history 
of Architecture as we wall, we cannot get beyond the epoch of the 
Pyramid builders, and when these were erected the various races of 
mankind had acquired those distinctive characteristics which mark 


1 The term “ Torsi .-tent Varieties” has 
rwirnLIy lx>cn introduced, instead of “race/* 
in < theological nomenclature, and, if sci¬ 
entific accuracy is aimed at, is no doubt 
nn improvement. It is an advantage to 
»a' j u term which does not (-veil in ap¬ 


pearance prejudge any of the questions 
between the monogenists and polygeniste, 
i and leaves undecided all the questions 
: how the variations of mankind arose. But 
' it sounds pedantic; und “race ' maybe 
understood as meaning tin *aiuc thing. 
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ow. Not long afterwards, when the tombs at Beni Hassaj 
we£efpainted, these distinctions were so marked and so well understood 
that these pictures might serve for the illustration of a hook on Ethno¬ 
graphy at the present day. N or will it he necessary in this preliminary 
sketch to attempt more than to point out the typical features of the 
four great building races of mankind. The Turanian, the Semitic, 
the Celtic, and the Aryan. Even with regard to these, all that will 
he necessaiy will he to point out the typical characteristics without 
even attempting to define too accurately their boundaries, and leaving 
the minuter gradations to be developed in the sequel. 

The ono great fact which it is essential to insist on here is, that if 
we do not hike into account its connexion with Ethnography, the His¬ 
tory of Architecture is a mere dry, hard recapitulation of uninteresting 
facts and terms ; hut when its relation to the world’s history is under¬ 
stood,— when we read in their buildings the feelings and aspirations of 
the people who erected them, and above all through their arts we can 
trace their relationship to, and their descent from one another, the 
study becomes one of the most interesting, as well as one of the most 
useful which can be presented to an inquiring mind. 



II.—TURANIAN. 


The result of recent researches lias enabled the ethnographer to divide 
and arrange prehistoric man into three great groups or periods, which 
in Europe at least certainly succeeded to one another, though at what 
times has not yet been determined even approximately; nor irit known 
how long any of the three subsisted befon it was superseded by the next. 

The first is called the Stone age, from the rude race who then 
peopled Europe having no knowledge of the use of metals. All the 
cutting parts of their implements were formed of flint or other hard 
stones, probably fitted with wooden or bone handles, and u.<ed with 
tools of these materials. 

These were succeeded by a people having a knowledge of the use of 
copper and tin, with the possession of gold, and perhaps silver. Their 
principal weapons and tools were formed of a compound of the two 
first-named metals ; and their ago has consequently been called the a*e 
of Bronze. 

Both these were superseded, perhaps in historic times, by a people 
having a knowledge of the properties and use of Iron. Hence their 
epoch came to be distinguished by the name of that metal. 

There seems no doubt but that tlic people of the Stone ao- e were 
generally, if not exclusively, of that great family which we now know 
as the Turanian. 

The race who introduced bronze seem to have been the ancestors of 
the Celtic races who afterwards peopled so large a portion of Europe ° 
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Aryans were those who introduced the use of iron, and wit 
aated over and expelled the older races. 

If any prehistoric traces of the Semitic races are to he found, they 
must bo looked for in Western Asia or in Africa: they certainly had 
no settlements in Europe. 

I 1 urtlier researches may perhaps at some future time enable us to fix 
approximate dates to these various migrations. At present we know 
that men using flint implements lived in the valleys of the Garonne 
and Dordogne when the climate of the south of France was as cold as 
that of Lapland, or perhaps Greenland; when the reindeer was their 
principal domestic animal, and the larger animals of the country 
belonged to species many of which had ceased to inhabit those 


regions before the dawn of history. On the other hand, 


we may 


assert with certainty that the climate of Egypt has not varied since 
the age of the pyramid builders; and there is nothing in the history 
of either Greece or Italy that would lead us to believe that any 
lemarkable alteration in the climate of these countries has taken place 
in historic times. 

These questions, however, hardly come within the scope of the 
present work. The men of the Stone age have left nothing which can 
be styled architecture, unless we include in that term the rude tumuli 
ot earth with which they covered the remains of their dead. It is 
also extremely uncertain if we can identify any building of stone now 
existing in Western or Northern Europe as belonging certainly to the 
age of Bronze. All the rude cromlechs, dolmens, menhirs, and circles 
of stone, which usher in the early dawn of cizilization in Europe, 
belong, it is true, to the earlier races but seem to have been erected by 
them at a time when the Aryan races had taught them the use of iron, 
and they had learnt to appreciate the value of stone as a monumental 
iccoid. This may limit the date of all our Celtic remains to a period 
subsequent to tho expansion of the Boman power, but this was long 
subsequent to the use of iron in Egypt and the East, and long after 
architecture had attained maturity; and its history became easily and 
distinctly legible in the valley of the Nile. 

I he great feature in the history of the Turanian races is that they 
were the first to people the whole world beyond the limits of the 
'kind. Like the primitive upstratified 
geologists, they form the substructure of the whole world, frequently 
rising into the high' t and most prominent peaks, sometimes overflowing 
whole districts, and occupying a vast portion of tbo world’s surface; — 
e\ci;, w here und* dying all the others, and affording their disintegrated 
matciials to form the more recent strata that now overlie and frequently 
obliterate them,— in appearance at least. 

In the old world the Typical Turanians were the Egyptians ; in the 
modem the Chinese and Japanese;—and to these wo are perhaps jus** 
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11 adding tlie Mexicans. If this last adscription stands good, 
e at three nearly equidistant points (120 degrees apai*t) on the 
earth’s surface, and under the tropic of Cancer, the three great culmi¬ 
nating points of this form of civilization. The outlying strata in Asia 
are the Tamuls, who once occupied all India, and all the races now 
existing in the countries between India and China. The Turanians 
existed in the valley of the Euphrates before the Semitic or Aryan races 
came there. The Tunguses in the north are Turanians, and so are the 
Mongols, the Turks, and all those tribes generally described as Tartars. 

In Europe the race crops up in the Magyars, the Einns, the Lapps, 
and in odd broken fragments here and there, but everywhere over- 
powered by the more civilized Aryans, who succeeded and have driven 
them into the remotest corners of the continent. 

In Africa they have been almost as completely overpowered by the 
Semitic race, and in America are now being everywhere as entirely 
overwhelmed as they were in Europe by the Aryan races, and in all 
probability will soon disappear altogether. 

Even if the linguist should hesitate to affirm that all their languages 
can be traced to a common root, or present sufficient affinities for a 
classification, the general features of the races enumerated above are 
so alike the one to the other, that, for all real ethnographic purposes, 
they may certainly bo considered as belonging to ono great group. 
Whether nearly obliterated, as they are in most parts of Europe, or 
whether they still retain their nationality, as in the eastern parts of 
Asia, they always appear as the earliest of races, and everywhere 
present peculiarities of feeling and civilization easily recognized, and 
which distinguish them from all the other races of mankind. 

If they do not all speak cognate languages, or if we cannot now 
trace their linguistic affinities, we must not too readily assume that 
therefore they are distinct the one from the other. It must he more 
philosophical to believe, what probably is the case, that the otic instru¬ 
ment of analysis we have hitherto used is not sufficient for the purpose, 
and we ought consequently to welcome every other process which will 
throw further light on the subject. 


Religion op the Turanians. 

It is perhaps not too much to assert that no Turanian race ever rose 
to the idea of a, God external to the world. All their gods were men 
who had lived with them on the lace of the earth. In the old world 
they were kings,—men who had acquired fame from the extent of their 
power, or greatness from their wisdom. The Buddhist reform taught 
tho Turanian races that virtue, not power, was true greatness, and that 
the humblest as well as the highest might attain beatitude through the 
practice of piety. 
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IJVhe Turanians have a distinct idea of rewards and punishment! 
aeath, and generally also of a preparatory purgatory by trans¬ 
migration through the bodies of animals, clean or unclean according to 
the actions of the defunct spirit, but always ending in another world. 
AYith some races transmigration becomes nearly all in all; in others it 
is nearly evanescent, and Heaven and Hell take its place ; but the two 
are essentially doctrines of this race. 

From the fact of their gods having been only ordinary mortals, and 
all men being able to aspire to the godhead, their form of worship was 
essentially anthropic and ancestral; their temples were palaces, where 
the gods sat on thrones and received petitions and dispensed justice as 
in life, and where men paid that homage to the image of the dead 
which they would have paid to the living king. They were in fact 
the idolaters, par excellence. Their tombs were even more sacred than 
their temples, and their reverence was more frequently directed to the 
remains of their ancestors than to the images of tlieir gods. Hence 
arose that reverence for relics which formed so marked a feature in 
their ritual in all ages, and wliicli still prevails among many races 
almost in the direct ratio in which Turanian blood can be traced in 
their veins. 

Unable to rise above humanity in their conceptions of the deity, 
they worshipped all material things. Trees with them in all times 
were objects of veneration, and of especial worship in particular loca¬ 
lities. The mysterious serpent was with them a god, and the bull in 
most Turanian countries an object of special veneration. The sun, the 
moon, th stars, all filled niches in their Pantheon; in fact, whatever 
they saw they believed in, whatever they could not comprehend they 
worshipped. They cared not to inquire beyond the evidence of their 
senses, and were incapable of abstracting tlieir conceptions. To the 
iuranians also is due that peculiar reverence for localities made cele¬ 
brated by great historical events, or rendered sacred by being the scene 
of great religious events, and hence to them must be ascribed the origin 
of pilgrimages and all their concomitant adjuncts and ceremonies. 

It is to this race also that we owe the existence of human sacrifices 
Always fatalists, always and everywhere indifferent of life, and never 
fearing death, these sacrifices never were to them so terrible as they 
appear to more highly organized races. Thus a child, a relative, or a 
friend, was the most precious, and consequently the most acceptable 
offering a man could bring to appease the wrath or propitiate the favour 
of a god who had been human, ail whose feelings were supposed to be 
letained for ever afterwards. 

It is easy to trace their tree and serpent worship in every comer of 
dh; old world from Anaradhapura in Ceylon, to Upsala in Sweden. 
Ihoir tombs and tumuli exist everywhere. Their ancestral worship is 
da- foundation at the present day of half the popular creeds of the 
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and the planets have hardly ceased to be worshipped at the 
hour. Most of the more salient peculiarities of this faith were 
softened down by the great Buddhist reform in the sixth century b.c., 
and that refinement of their rude primitive belief has been adopted by 
most of the Turanian people of the modern world; but even through 
its gloss we can still discern most of the old forms of faith, and even 
its most devoted votaries are yet hardly more than half converted. 



Government. 

The only form of government ever adopted by any people of Tura¬ 
nian race was that of absolute despotism.—with a tribe, a chief,—in 
a kingdom, a despot. In highly civilized communities, like those of 
Egypt and China, their despotism was tempered by bureaucratic forms, 
but the chief always as absolute as a Timour or an Attila, though not 
always strong enough to use his power as terribly as they did. Their 
laws were real or traditional edicts of their kings, seldom written, and 
never administered according to any fixed form of procedure. 

As a consequence, or a cause of this, the Turanian race are abso¬ 
lutely casteless; no hereditary nobility, no caste of priests ever existed 
among them ; between the ruler and the people there could be nothing, 
and every one might aspire equally to all the honours of the Stan-, or 
to the highest dignity of the priesthood. “ La carricre ouverte aux 
talens,” is essentially the motto of these races or of those allied to 
them, and whether it was the slave of a Pharaoh, or the pipe bearer of 
a Turkish sultan, every office oxeept the throne is and always was 
open to the ambitious. No republic, no limited monarchy, ever arose 
among them. Despotism pure and simple is all they ever knew, or are 
even now capable of appreciating. 


Morals. 

Woman among the Turanian races was never regarded otherwise 
than as the helpmate of the poor, and the plaything of the rich • horn 
to work tor the lower classes, and to administer to the gratification of 
the higher. No equality of rights or position was ever dreamt of, and 
the consequence was polyandry where people were poor and women 
scarce, and polygamy where wealth and luxury prevailed; and with 
these it need liardlv he added, a loss of half those feelings which 
ennoble man or mako life valuable. 

Neither loving nor beloved in the bosom of his own family,— too 
much of a fatalist to care for the future,—neither enjoying life nor 
fearing death,— the Turanian is generally fixe from thoso vices which 
contaminate more active minds ; he remains sober, temperate, truthful 
and kindly in all the relations of life. If however, ho has few vices ho 
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virtues, and both are far more passive than active 
fact, approach more nearly to the instincts of the lower 
animals than to the intellectual responsibilities of the highest class of 
minds. 


AS APPLIED TO ARCHITECTURAL ART. 


Literature. 

No Turanian race ever distinguished itself in literature, properly so 
called. They all possessed annals, because they loved to record the 
names, the dates, and the descent of their ancestors; but these never 
rose to the dignity of history even in its simplest form. Prose they 
could hardly write, because none of the greater groups ever appreciated 
the value of an alphabet. Hieroglyphics, signs, symbols, anything 
sufficed for their simple intellectual wants, and they preferred trusting 
to memory to remember what a sign stood for, rather than exercise 
their intellect to compound or analyse a complex alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment. Their system of poetry helped them, to some extent, over the 
difficulty; and, with a knowledge of the metre, a few suggestive signs 
enabled the reader to remember at least a lyric composition. Put 
without a complex grammar to express and an alphabet to record their 
conceptions it is hopeless to expect that cither Epic or Dramatic I oeti y 
could flourish, still less that a prose narrative of any extent could be 
remembered; and philosophy, beyond the use of proverbs, was out oi 
the question. 

In their most advanced stages they have, like the Ohinoso, invented 
syllabaria of hideous complexity, and have even borrowed alphabets 
from tilth more advanced neighbours. By some it is supposed that 
they have even invented them ; but though they have thus got crvei 
the mechanical difficulties of the case, their intellectual condition 
remains the same, and they have never advanced bej r ond the merest 
rudiments of a literature, and have never mastered even the elements 
of any scientific philosophy. 


Arts. 

If so singularly deficient in the phonetic modes of literary oxpies- 
sion, the Turanian races made up for it to a great extent in the 
excellence they attained in most of the blanches of aesthetic art. As 
architects they were unsurpassed, and in Egypt alone have let! monu¬ 
ments which arc still the v. orld’s wonder. The Tamul race in bout hoi n, 
the Moguls in Northern India, in Burmah, in China, and in Mexico, 
wherever these races are found, they havo raised monuments ot 
dimensions unsurpassed; and, considering the low state ot civilization 
in which they often existed, displaying a degree of taste and skill as 
remarkable as it is unexpected. 

In consequence of the circumstance above mentioned of theii gods 
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been kings, and after death still only considered as watch ii.^ 

_nnd influencing the destiny of mankind, their temples were only 

exaggerated palaces, containing halls, and chambers, and thrones, and 
all tlio appurtenances required by t}io living, but on a scale befitting 
the celestial character now acquired. So much is this the case in 
Egypt that we hardly know by which name to designate them, and the 
same remark applies to all. 

Even more sacred, however, than their temples were their tombs. 
A V her ever a Turanian race exists or existed, there their tombs remain : 
and from the Pyramids of Egypt to the mausoleum of Hyder Ali, the 
last Tartar king in India, they form the most remarkable series of monu¬ 
ments the world possesses, and all were built by people of Turanian 
No Semite and no Aryan ever built a tomb that could last a 
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century or was worthy to remain so long 

The Buddhist reform altered the funereal tumulus into a relic 
shrine, modifying this, as it did most of the Turanian forms of utter¬ 
ance, from a literal to a somewhat more spiritual form of expression, 
but leaving the meaning the same,—the Tope being still essentially a 
tomb. 

Combined with that wonderful appreciation of form which charac¬ 
terizes all tlio architectural works of the Turanians, they possessed 
an extraordinary passion for coloured decoration and an instinctive 
knowledge of the harmony of colours. They used throughout the 
primitive colours in all their elemental crudeness; and though always 
brilliant, arc never vulgar, and guiltless of any mistake in harmony. 
From the first dawn of painting in Egypt to the last signdoard in 
Constantinople or Canton, it is always the same—the same brilliancy 
and harmony produced by the simplest means. 

In sculpture they were not so fortunate. Having uo explanatory 
literature to which to refer, it was necessary that their statues should 
tell their whole tale themselves; and sculpture does not letfd itself 
to th 18 so readily as painting. With thorn it is not sufficient that a god 
should he colossal, he must he symbolical ; he must have more arms 
and legs or more heads than common men; he must have win-s and 
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with the intellect of humanity. The statue must, in short, tell the wUle 
story itself; and where this is attempted th result can only he idea* 
ing to the narrow faith of the unreflecting devote. So far from heintr 
able to express more than humanity, sculpture must attempt e ven W 
if it would ho successful; hut ilns of course rendered it useless for 
the purposes to which tho Turanians wished to apply it. 

The same remarks apply to painting, properly so called. This 
never can attain its highest development except when it is the exponent 
of phonetic utterances. In Greece the painter strove only to give form 
and substance to tho more purely intellectual creation of the poet 
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consequently dispense with all but the highest elements 
ft. In Egypt the picture was all in all; it had no text to refer to, 
and must tell the whole tale with all its adjuncts, in simple intelli¬ 
gible prose, or be illegible, and the consequence is that the story 
is told with a clearness that charms us even now. It is, however, 
only a story ; and, like everything else Turanian, however great or 
wonderful, its greatness and its wonder are of a lower class and 
less intellectual than the utterances of the other great divisions of the 
human family. 

We have scarcely the means of knowing whether any Turanian 
race ever successfully cultivated music to any extent. It is moie 
than probable that all their families can and always could appreciate 
the harmony of musical intervals, and might be charmed with simple 
cadences ; but it is nearly certain that a people who did not possess 
phonetic poetry could never rise to that higher class of music which 
is now earned to such a pitch of perfection, that harmonic combinations 
almost supply the place of phonetic expression and influence the 
feelings and passions to almost the same extent. 

There is also this further peculiarity about their arts, that they 
seem always more instinctive than intellectual, and consequently are 
incapable of that progress which distinguishes most of the works ot 
man. At the first dawn of art in Egypt, in the age of the Pyramid 
builders, all the arts were as perfect and as complete as they were 
when the country fell under the domination of the Romans. The 
earliest works in China tire as perfect—in some respects more so 
as those of to-day; and in Mexico, so soon as a race of red savages 
peopled a country so densely as to require art and to appreciate 
magnificence, the aits sprung up among them with as much per¬ 
fection, we may fairly assume, as they would have attained had they 
been practised for thousands of years under the same circumstances 
and uninliuenced by foreigners. It is even more startling to find that 
the arts of the savages who inhabited the south of France, on the skiits 
of the glacial period, are identical with those of the Esquimaux ol the 
present day. 


Sciences. 

There is no reason to suppose that any people occupying so low a 
position* in the intellectual scalo could ever cultivate anything 
•approaching to abstract science, and there is no proof of it existing. 
Living, however, as they did, on the verge of the tropics, in the 
most beautiful climates of the world, and where the sky is geneially 
serene and unclouded, it was impossible but that they should become 
to some extent astronomers. 

It i; not known that any of them ever formed any theory to 
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for the phenomena they observed, but they seem to havj 
the paths of the planets, to have recorded eclipses, and 
generally to have noted times and events with such correctness as 
enabled them to predict their return with very considerable pre¬ 
cision ; but here their science stopped, and it is not known that they 
ever attempted any other of the multifarious branches of modem 
knowledge. 

We have only very imperfect means of knowing what their 
agriculture was; but it seems always to have been careful when 
onco they passed from the shepherd state, though whether scientific 
or not it is not easy to say. On the point of artificial irrigation the 
Turanians have always been singularly expert. Wherever you follow 
their traces, the existence of a tunnel is almost as certain an indication 
ol their pre-existence as that of a tomb. It is amusing, as it is 
instructive, to see at this hour an Arab Pacha breaking down in his 
attempts to restore the irrigation works of the old Pharaohs, or an 
English Engineer officer blundering in his endeavours to copy the 
works instinctively performed by a Mogul, or a Spaniard trying .to 
drain tho lakes of Mexico. Building and irrigation were the special 
instincts of this old people, and the practical intellect of tho higher 
races seems hardly yet to have come up to the point where these 
arts were left by the early Turanian races, while the perfection they 
attained in them is the more singular from the contrast it affords 
to what they did, or, rather, did not do, in other branches of art or 
science. 

III.—SEMITIC PACES. 

From the extraordinary influence the Semitic races have had in 
tho religious development of mankind, we are apt to consider them as 
politically more important than they really ever were. At no period 
of their history have they numbered more than twenty'or thirty 
millions of souls. Tho principal locality in which they developed 
themselves was tho small tract of country between the Tigris the 
Mediterranean, and the Bed Sea; but they also existed as a “cnarato 
race n, Abyssinia and extended their colonies along the northern 
coast of Africa. Then intellectual development has been in all a-es 
so superior to that of the Turanian races, that they have subdued them 
mentally wherever they came m contact with them; and notwith 
- 

the intellect of the Aryan tribes to a greater extent than almost any of 
ilieir own congeners. J 

phorin tr 

various families of mankind as distinct, and separate varieties, it would 
be the study of the history of tho Semitic race.. What they were in 
the time of Abraham, that they are at the present day. A large section 
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sojourned in Egypt, among people of a different race, akdJJ 
came out as umnixed as oil would do that is floated in water. 
For the last two thousand years they have dwelt dispersed among the 
Gentiles, without a nationality, almost without a common language, 
yet they remain the same in feature, the same in intellectual develop¬ 
ment and feeling, they exhibit the same undying repugnance to all 
except those of their own blood, which characterised the Arab and the 
Jew when we first recognize their names in history. So unchangeable 
are they in this respect, that it seems in vain to try to calculate how 
long this people must have lived by themselves, separated from other 
races, that they should have thus acquired that distinctive fixity ol 
character nothing can alter or obliterate, and which is perhaps even 
more wonderful intellectually than are the woolly hair and physical 
characteristics of the negro, though not so obvious to the superficial 
observer. 

Religion. 

From the circumstance of our possessing a complete series of the 
religious literature of the Semitic race, extending'over the two thousand 
years which elapsed between Moses and Mahomet, we are enabled to 
speak on this point with more precision than we can regarding the 
doctrines of almost any other people. 

The great and distinguishing tenet of this race when pure is and 
always seems to have been the unity of God, and his not being born of 
man. Unlike the gods of the Turanians, their Deity never was man, 
never reigned or lived on earth, but was the Creator and Preserver of 
the universe, living before all time, and extending beyond all space; 
though it must be confessed they have not always expressed this idea 
with the purity and distinctness which might be desired. 

It. is uncertain how far they adhered to this purity of belief in 
Assyria, where they were more mixed up with other races than they 
have ever been before or since. Jn Syria, where they were super¬ 
imposed upon and mixed with a people of Turanian origin, they 
occasionally worshipped stones and groves, serpents, and even bulls; 
hut they inevitably oscillated back to the true faitH and retained it to 
the last. Tn Arabia, after they became dominant, they cast off their 
Turanian idolatries, and rallied as one man to the watchword ol their 
race, “ There is no God hut God,” expressed with a clearness that nothing 
can obscure, and clung to it with a tenacity that nothing could shake or 
change. Since then they have never represented God as man, and 
hardly ever looked upon him as actuated by the feelings of humanity. 

The channel of communication between God and man has always 
' m with all the fcbmitic races, by means of prophecy. Prophets arc 
Sou * or are inspired by God, to communicate his will to man, to pro- 
pound his laws, and sometimes to foretell events; but in all instances 
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losing 1 tlieir character as men, or becoming more than 
6rs for tlie special service for which they are sent. 

With the Jews, but with them only, does there seem to have been 
a priest caste set aside for the special service of God; not selected 
from all the people, as would have been the case with the casteless 
Turanians, but deriving their sanctity from descent, as would have 
been the case with the Aryans; still they differed from the Aryan 
institution inasmuch as the Levites always retained the characteristics 
of a tribe, and never approached the form of an aristocracy. They 
may therefore be considered ethnographically as an intermediate insti¬ 
tution, partaking of the characteristics of the other two races. 

The one point in which the Semitic form of religion seems to come 
in contact with the Turanian, is that of sacrifice; human, in early 
times perhaps, even till the time of Abraham, but afterwards only of 
oxen and sheep and goats in hecatombs; and this apparently not 
among the Arabs, but only with the Jews and the less pure Phoeni¬ 


cians. 

From their having no human gods they avoided all the palatial 
temples, or ceremonial forms of idolatrous worship. Strictly speaking, 
they have no temples. There was one holy place in the old world, 
the Hill of Zion at Jerusalem, and one in the new dispensation, the 
Kaaba at Mecca. Solomon, it is true, adorned the first to an extent 
but little consonant with the true feeling of his race, but the Kaaba 
remains in its primitive insignificance; and neither of these temples, 
either then or now, derive their sanctity from the buildings. They are 
the spots where (tod’s prophets stood and communicated his will to 
man. It is true that in after ages a Roman Tetrareli and a Turkish 
Sultan surrounded these two Semitic cells with courts and cloisters 
which made them wonders of magnifieenoe in the cities where they 
existed; but this does not affect the conclusion that no Semitic race 
ever erected a durable building, or even thought of possessing more 
than one temple at a time, or cared to emulate the splendour^of the 
temple-palaces of the Turanians. 


Government. 

Although no Semitic race was ever quite republican, which is a 
purely Aryan characteristic, they never sank under such an unmitigated 
despotism as is generally found among the Turanians. When in small 
nuclei, their form of government is what is generally called patriarchal, 
the chief being neither necessarily hereditary, nor necessarily elective 
hut attaining his headship partly by the influence due to ago and 
wisdom, or to virtue, partly to the merits of his connexions, and some¬ 
times of his ancestors; hut never wholly to the latter without some 
reference at least to tho former. 
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arger aggregations the difficulty of selection made the chiefshi^ 
~^j#generally hereditary ; but even then the power of the King was 
always controlled by the authority of the written law, and never sank 
into the pure despotism of the Turanians. W ith the Jews, too, the 
sacred caste of the Levites always had considerable influence in 
checking any excesses of kingly power; but more was due in this 
respect to their peculiar institution of prophets, who, protected by the 
sacredness of their office, at all times dared to act the part of 'tribunes 
of fhe people, and to rebuke with authority any attempt on the part of 
the King to step beyond the limits of the constitution. 


Morals. 

One of the most striking characteristics in the morals of the Semitic 
races is the improvement in the position of woman, and the attempt to 
elevate her in the scale of existence. If not absolutely monogamic, 
there is among the Jews, and among the Arabic races where they 
are pure, a strong tendency in this direction; and but for the example 
of those nations among whom they were placed, they might have gone 
further in this direction, and the dignity of mankind have been pro¬ 
portionately improved. 

Their worst faults arise from their segregation from the lest of 
mankind. With them war against all but those of their own lace is 
an obligation and a pleasure, and it is carried on with a relentless 
cruelty which knows no pity. To smite root and branch, to murder 
men, women, and children, is a duty which admits of no hesitation, 
and has stained the character of the Semites in all ages. Against this 
must he placed the fact that they are patriotic beyond all other races, 
and steadfast in their faith as no other people have ever been; and 
among themselves they have been tempered to kindness and charity 
by the sufferings they have had to hear because of their uncompro¬ 
mising hatred and repugnance to all their fellow-men. 

This isolation lias had the further effect of making them singularly 
apathetic to all that most interests the other nations of the earth. 
W hat their God has revealed to them through his prophets suffices for 
them. “ God is great,” is a sufficient explanation with them for all tho 
wonders of science. “God wills it/’ solves all the complex problems 
ol the moral government of the world. If not such absolute fatalists as 
the i m ania ns, they equally shrink from the responsibility of thinking 
for themselves, or of applying their independent reason to the gieat 
problems of human knowledge. They may escape by this from many 
aberrations that trouble more active minds, but their virtues at best 
can be but negative, and their vices unredeemed by the higher aspira¬ 
tions that sometimes half ennoble even crime. 
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Literature. 



In tliis again we have an immense advance above all the Turanian 
races. No Semitic people ever used a hieroglyph or mere symbol, or 
were content to trust to memory only. Eveiy where and at all times— 
so far as we know—they used an alphabet of more or less complicated 
form. Whether they invented this mode of notation or not is still 
unknown, but its use by them is certain ; and the consequence is that 
they possess, if not the oldest, at least one of the veiy oldest literatures 
of the world. History with them is no longer a mere record of names 
and titles, but a chronicle of events, and with the moral generally 
elicited. The story and the rhapsody take their places side by side, 
the preaching and the parable are used to convey their lessons to the 
world. If they had not the Epos and the Drama, they had lyric poetry 
of a beauty and a pathos which has hardly ever been surpassed. 

It was this possession of an alphabet, conjoined with the sublimity 
of their monotheistic creed, that gave these races the only superiority 
to which they have attained. It is this which has enabled them to 
keep themselves pine and undehled in all the catastrophes to vhich 
they have keen exposed, and that still enables their literature and 
their creed to exert an influence over almost all the nations of the 
earth, even in times when the people themselves have been held in 
most supreme contempt. 


/ 


/ 


Arts. 


It may Lave been partly in consequence of then- love of phonetic 
literature, and partly in order to keep themselves distinct from thoso 
••■reat builders the Turanians, that the Semitic races never erected 
a building worthy of the name; neither at Jerusalem, nor at Tyro 
or Sidmi, nor at Carthage, is there any vestige of Semitic Architectural 
Art. 2\ot that those have perished, but because they never existed. 
When Solomon proposed to build a temple at Jerusalem, though plain 
externally, and hardly so large as an ordinary parish church, ho was 
forced to hove recourse to somo Turanian people to do it for him, and 
by a display of gold and silver and brass ornaments to make up for 
the architectural forms he knew not how to apply. 

in Assyria we have palaces of dynasties more or lefes purely Semitic, 
splendid enough, but of wood and sunburnt bricks, and only preserved 
to our knowledge from tho accident of their ho ving been so clumsily 
built as to bury themselves and their wainscot slabs in their own ruins. 
Though half the people were probably of Turanian origin, their temples 
seem to havo been external and unimportant till Sennacherib and 
others learnt the art of using stone from the’ Egyptians, as the Syrians 
did afterwards from the Romans. During the domination of the last- 
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people, we have tlie temples of Palmyra and Baalbec, of J^^ „ 

^ -, and Petra: everywhere an art of the utmost splendour, but 

with no trace of Semitic feeling or Semitic taste in any part, or in any 
detail. 


The Jewish worship being neither ancestral, nor the bodies of their 
dead being held in special reverence, they had no tombs worthy of the 
name. They buried the bodies of their patriarchs and kings with care, 
and knew where they were laid; but not until after the return from 
the Babylonish captivity did they either worship there, or mark the 
s 2 )ot with any architectural forms, though after that epoch we find 
abundant traces of a tendency towards that especial form of Turanian 
idolatry. But even then the adornment of their tombs with architec¬ 
tural magnificence cannot bo traced back to an earlier period than the 
timo of the Romans: and all that we find marked with splendour of 
this class was the work of that people, and stamped with their peculiar 
forms of Art. 

Painting and sculpture were absolutely forbidden to the Jews 
because they were Turanian arts, and because their practice might 
lead the people to idolatry, so that these nowhere existed: though wo 
cannot understand a people with any mixture of Turanian blood who 
had not an eye for colour, and a feeling for beauty of form, in detail 
at least. Music alone was therefore the one aesthetic art of the Semitic 
races, and, wedded to the lyric verse, seems to have influenced their 
feelings and excited their passions to an extent unknown to other 
nations; but to posterity it cannot supply the place of the more per¬ 
manent l :ts, whose absence is so much felt in attempting to realize the 
feelings or aspirations of a people like this. 1 

A - regards the useful arts, the Semites were always more pastoral 
than agricultural, and have not left in the countries they inhabited 
any traces of such hydraulic works as the earlier races executed ; but 
in commerce they excelled all nations. The Jews—from thoir inland 
situation, cut off from all access to the sea—could not do much in 
foreign trade; but they always kept up their intercourse with Assyria. 
Ihe Phoenicians traded backwards and forwards with every part of 
the Mediterranean, and first opened out a knowledge of the Atlantic; 
and the Arabs first commenced, and for long afterwards alone carried 


1 All round the shores of the Mediter 
raneun are found the traces of an ari 
has hitherto been a stumbling- 
Mock to antiquarians. Egyptian car- 
’■'mrh'-s and ornaments in Assyria, whicl 
Egyptian; sarcophagi at Tyre 
? Egyptian form, but with Phoenicia! 
msei.ptions, nnd mad * for Tyrian kings; 

' 01 agents in Syria, which art 
; Roman frescoes or or¬ 


naments, and architectural details at 
Carthage, and all over Northern Africa, 
which however ore not Roman. In 
short, a copying art something like our 
own, imitating every tiling, understanding 
nothing. I am indebted to my friend 
Mr. Franks for the suggestion that all 
this art may be Phconit ian, in other words. 
Semitic, and 1 believe he is right. 
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rtie^/trade, with India. From the earliest dawn of history to thV 
nM hour, commerce has been the art which the Semitic nations 
•o cultivated with tho greatest assiduity, and in which they con¬ 
sequently have attained the greatest, and an unsurpassed success. 

In Asia and in Africa at the present day, all the native ti*ade is 
carried on by Arabs; and it need hardly be remarked that the monetary' 
transactions of the rest of the world are practically managed by the 
descendants of those, who, one thousand years before Christ, traded 
from Eziongeber to Opin’r. 


Sci KNCKS. 

Although, as before mentioned, Astronomy was cultivated with 
considerable success both in Egypt and Ckahhea, among the more 
contemplative Turanians, nothing can be more unsatisfactory than, the 
references to celestial events, either in the Bible or the Koran, both 
betraying an entire ignorance of even the elements of astronomical 
science; and we have no proof that the Phoenicians were at all wiser 
than their neighbours in this respect. 

Ihe Semitic races seem always to have been of too poetical a 
temperament to excel in mathematics or the mechanical sciences. If 
there is one branch of scientific knowledge which they may be sus¬ 
pected of having cultivated with success, it is the group of natural 
sciences. A love of nature seems always to have prevailed with them, 
and they may have known “ the trees, from the cedar which is in 
Lebanon to the hyssop that springeth out of the wall, and the names 
of all the beasts, and tho fowls, and the creeping things, and Ihe 
fishes;” but beyond this we know of nothing that can be dignified by 
the name of science among the Semitic races. They more than made 
up however for their deficient knowledge of the exact sciences by tho 

{1u u ' springs of human action/ and the 

sagacity of their proverbial philosophy; and, more than even this by 
that wonderful system of Theology before which all the Aryan races 
of tho world and many of the Turanian bow at the present hour • and 
acknowledge it as the basis of their faith, and the source of all ’their 
religious aspirations. 

IV.—CELTIC. 

It is extremely difficult to write anything very precise or very satis 
factory regarding tho Celtic races, for the simple reason that ‘within 
the limits of our historic knowledge they never lived sufficiently W 
apart from other races to devolope a distinct form of nationality or £ 
create either a literature or a polity by which they could be certain!. ■ 
recognised. In this respect they form the. most marked contrast with 
the Semitic races. Instead of wrapping themselves up within the 
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dA of the most narrow exclusiveness, tlio Celt everywhere mixi^ 
„ with the people among whom he settled, and adopted their 
manners and customs with a carelessness that is startling ; while, at 



the same time, he retained the principal characteristics of his race 
through every change of circumstance and cliine. 

Almost the only thing that can be predicated of them with certainty 
is, that they were either the last wave of the Turanians, or, if another 
nomenclature is preferred, the first wave of the Aryans, who, migrating 
westward from their parent, seat in Asia, displaced the original and 
more purely Turanian tribes who occupied Europe before the dawn of 
history. But, in doing this, they seem to have mixed themselves so 
completely with the races they were supplanting, that it is extremely 
difficult to say now where one begins or where the other ends. 

We find their remains in Asia Minor, -whence Ethnologists fancy 
that they can trace a southern migration along the northern coast of 
Africa, across the Straits of Gibraltar, into Spain, and thence to 
Ireland, and recent discoveries of dolmens and cromlechs in Algeria 
are daily tending to make this more probable. 

A more certain and more important migration crossed the Bos¬ 
phorus, and following the valley of the Danube, threw one branch into 
Italy, where they penetrated as far south as Homo; while the main 
body settled in and occupied Gaul and Belgium, whence they peopled 
Britain, and may have met the southern colonists in the Celtic Island 
of the west. From this they are now migrating, still following the 
course of the sun, to carry to the New World the same brilliant 
thought 1 ssness which has so thoroughly leavened all those parts ot 
the Old in which they have settled, and which so sorely puzzles 
the more matter-of-fact Aryan tribes with which they have come in 
contact. 


Beligion. 

It may appear like a hard saying, but it seems nevertheless to be 
true to assert that no purely Celtic race ever rose to a perfect conception 
of the unity of the Godhead. It may be that they only borrowed this 
from the Turanians who preceded them; but whether imitative or 
innate, their Theology admits of Kings and Queens of Heaven who 
were mortals on earth. They possess hosts of saints and angels, and 
a whole hierarchy of heavenly powers of various degrees, to whom the 
Celt turns with as confiding hope and as earnest prayer as ever 
Turanian did to the gods of his Pantheon. If ho does not reverence the 
bodies of the departed as the Egyptian or Chinese, he at least adopts 
• ho Buddhist veneration for relics, and attaches far more importance to 
funereal rites than was ever done by any tribe of Aryans. 

1 he Celt is as completely the slave of a casteless priesthood as 
c\ e 1 i uranian Buddhist was, and loves to separate it from the rest 
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ind, as representing on earth the hierarchy in heaven, 
li, according to the Celtic creed, all may hope to succeed by 
practice of their peculiar virtues. 

To this may be added, that his temples are as splendid, his cere¬ 
monials as gorgeous, and the formula as unmeaning as any that ever 
graced the banks of the Nile, or astonished the wanderer in the Tallies 
of Thibet, or on the shores of the Eastern Ocean. 


§L 


Government. 

It is still more difficult to speak of the Celtic form of government, 
as no kingdom of this people ever existed by itself for any length of 
time; and none, indeed, it may be suspected, could long hold together. 

It may, however, be safely asserted, that no republican forms are 
possible with a Celtic people, and no municipal institutions ever 
flourished among them. The only form, therefore, we know of as 
peculiarly theirs, is despotism ; not necessarily personal, but rendered 
systematic by centralized bureaucratic organizations, and tempered by 
laws in those states which have reached any degree of stability or 
civilisation. 

Nothing but a strong centralized despotism can long co-exist with 
a people too impatient to submit to the sacrifices and self-denial 
inherent in all attempts at self-government, and too excitable to be 
controlled, except by the will of the strongest, though it may also 
be the least scrupulous among them. 

When in small bodies they are always governed by a chief, gene¬ 
rally hereditary, but always absolute: who is looked up to with 
awe, and obeyed with a reverence that is unintelligible to the more 
independent races of mankind. 

With such institutions, of course a real aristocracy is impossible; 
and the restraints of caste must always have been felt to be intolerable. 

“ La earliere ouverto aux talons” is their boast; though not to the 
same extent as with the Turanians; and the selfish gratification of 
individual ambition is consequently always preferred with them to the 
more sober benefit of the general advancement of the community. 

Morals. 

If the Celts never were either polygamic or polyandric, they cer¬ 
tainly always retained very lax ideas with regard to the marriage-vow, 
and never looked on womans mission as anything higher than to 
minister to their sensual gratification. With them the woman that 
fulfils this quality best always commands their admiration most. 
Beauty can do no wrong—but without beauty woman can hardly ris 0 
above the level of the common herd. 

The ruling passion in the mind of the Celt is war. Not like tho 
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— /^ e ’ hi tolerant Semite, a war of extermination or of proselytisir. 

■tepwar from pure “ gaiete do coeur ” and love of glory. No Celt fears 
to die, if liis death can gain fame, or add to the stock of his country’s 
glory ; nor in a private fight does he fear death or feel the pain of a 
broken head, if he has had a chance of shooting through the heart or 
cracking the skull of his best friend at the same time. The Celt’s love 


§L 


of excitement leads him frequently into excesses, and to a disregard 
of truth and the virtues belonging to daily life, which are what really 
dignify mankind; but his love of glory and of his country often go far 
to redeem these deficiencies, and spread a halo over even his worst faults, 
which renders it frequently difficult to blame what we feel in soberness 
we ought to condemn. 


Literature. 

If love and war are the parents of song, the bard and the trou¬ 
badour ought to have left us a legacy of verse that would have filled 
the libraries of Europe; and so they probably would had not the 
original Celt been too illiterate to care to record the expressions of 
his feelings. As it is, nine-tenths of the lyric literature of Europo is 
of (’eltic origin. The Epos and the Drama may belong to the Aryan ; 
but in the art of wedding music to immortal verse, and pouring forth 
a passionate utterance in a few but beautiful words, the Celtic is only 
equalled by the Semitic race. 

Their remaining literature is of such modern growth, and was so 
specially copied from what had preceded it, or so influenced by the 
contemporary effusions of other people, that it is impossible accurately 
to discriminate what is due to race and what to circumstances. All 
that can safely he said is, that Celtic literature is always more epi¬ 
grammatic, more brilliant, and more daring than that of the sober 
Aryan; but its coruscations neither light to so great a depth, nor laSt 
so long as less dazzling productions might do. They may be the most 
brilliant, but they certainly do not belong to the highest class of 
literary effort ; nor is their effect on the destiny of man likely to be 
so permanent. 

Auts. 

Ihe true glory of the Celt in Europe is his artistic eminence. It is 
perhaps not too much to assert that without his intervention wo 
should not have possessed in modem times a church worthy of admira- 
Lon, or a picture or a statue we could look at without shame. 

In their arts, too,—either from their higher status, or from their 
admixture with Aryans,—we escape the instinctive fixity which makes 
' be arts of the pure Turanian as unprogressive as the works of birds or 
of beavers. Restless intellectual progress characterizes everthing they 
p'-j form; nnd had their arts not been nipped in the bud by eircum 
sf over which they had no control, we might have seen something 
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hdy would have shamed even Greece, and wholly eclipsed the arts 
a&me. 

They have not, it is true, that instinctive knowledge of colour 
which distinguishes the Turanian, nor have they been able to give to 
music that intellectual culture which has been elaborated by the 
Aryans: but in the middle path between the two they excel both. 
They are far better musicians than the former, and far better colourists 
than the last named races; but in modern Europe Architecture is 
practically their own. Where their influence was strongest, there 
Architecture was most perfect; as they decayed, or as the Aryan influ¬ 
ence prevailed, the art first languished, and then died. 

Their quasi-Turanian theology required Temples almost as grand as 
those of the Copts or Tamuls; and, like them, they sought to honour 
those who had been mortals by splendour which mortals are assumed to 
be pleased with; and the pomp of their worship always surpassed that 
with which they honoured their Kings. Even more remarkable than 
this is the fact that they could and did build Tombs such as a Turanian 
might have envied, not for their size but for their art, and even now can 



adorn their cemeteries with monuments which are not ridiculous. 

AV hen a people are so mixed up with other races as the Celts are in 
Europe,—frequently so fused as to be undistinguishable,—it is almost 
impossible to speak with precision 'with regard either to their arts or 
influence. It must in consequence be safer to assert that where no 
Celtic blood existed there no real art is found; though it is perhaps 
equally true to assert that not only Architecture, but Painting and 
Sculpture, have been patronized, and have flourished in the exact ratio 
in which Celtic blood is found prevailing in any people in Europe; and 
has died out as Aryan influence prevails, in spite of their methodical 
efforts to indoctrinate themselves with what must be the spontaneous 
impulse of genius, if it is to be of any val ue. 


Sciences. 


Of their sciences we know nothing; till they were so steeped in the 
civilization of older races that originality was hopeless. Still, in the 
stages through which the intellect of Europe has yet passed, they have 
played their part with brilliancy. Put now that knowledge is 
assuming a higher and more prosaic phase, it is doubtful whether the 
deductive brilliancy of the Celtic mind can avail anything against the 
inductive sobriety of the Aryan. So long a., metaphysics were science, 
and science was theory, the peculiar form of the Celtic mind was 
singularly well adapted to see through sophistry, and to guess the 
direction in which truth might lie. But now that we have only to 
question nature, to classify her answers, and patiently to record results 
its mission seems to have passed away. Truth in all its majesty and 
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an all her greatness, must now take the place of speculation 
i cleverness, and man's ideas of what might or should be, must 
he supplanted by the knowledge of God’s works as they exist, and the 
contemplation of the eternal grandeur of the universe which we see 
around us. 

Though these are the highest, they are at the same time the most 
sober functions of the human mind; and while conferring the greatest 
and most lasting benefit, not only on the individual who practises 
them, but also on the human race, they are neither calculated to gratify 
personal vanity, nor to reward individual ambition. 

Such pursuits are not, therefore, of a nature to attract or interest the 
Celtic races, but must be left to those who are content to sink their 
personality in seeking the advantage of the common weal. 


V.—ARYAN. 

According to their own chronology, it seems to have been about the 
year 3101 b.c. that the Aryans crossed the Indus and settled them¬ 
selves in the country* between that river and the Jumna, since known 
among themselves as Arya Varta, or the Country of the Just, for all 
succeeding ages. 

More than a thousand years afterwards we find them, in the age of 
the Banmyana, occupying all the country north of the Yindya range, 
and attempting the conquest of the southern country,—then, as now, 
occupied by Turanians,—and penetrating as far as Ceylon. 

Eight hundred years later we see them in the Mahabharata, having 
lost much of their purity of blood, and adopting many of the customs 
and much of the faith of the people they were settled amongst; and 
three centuries beforo Christ we find they had so far degenerated as to 
accept, almost without a struggle, the religion of Buddha; which, 
though no doubt a reform, and an important one, on the Anthropic 
doctrines of the pure Turanians, was still essentially a faith of a 
Turanian people ; congenial to them, and to them only. 

Ten centuries after Christ, when the Moslems came in contact with 
India, the Aryan was a myth. The religion of the earlier people was 
everywhere supreme, and with only a nominal thread of Aiyanism 
running through the whole, just sufficient to bear testimony to the 
prior existence of a purer faith, but not sufficient to leaven the mass to 
any appreciable extent. 

The fate of the western Aryans differed essentially from that of those 
who wandered eastward. Theoretically we ought to assume, from 
their less complex language and less pure faith, that they were an 
( rlier offshoot; but it may be tliat in the forests of Europe (hey lost 
to- a while Uncivilized forms which the happier climato of Arya \arta 
enabled the others to retain: or it may be that the contact with the 
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Learlj equal Celtic races had mixed the lan guage and the fL™. 
western races, before they had the opportunity or the leisure to 
record the knowledge they brought with them 

lie this as it may, they first appear prominently in the western 
world in Greece, where, by a fortunate union with the Pelasgi, a people 
apparently of Turanian race, they produced a civilization net purely 
Aryan, and somewhat evanescent in its character, but more brilliant, 
while it lasted, than anything the world had seen before, and, in 
certain respects, more beautiful than anything that has illumined it 
since their time. 


They next sprang forth in Rome, mixed with the Turanian Etrus¬ 
cans and the powerful Celtic tribes of Italy; and lastly in Northern 
Europe, where they are now working out their destiny, but to what 
issue the future only can declare. 

l lie essential difference between the eastern and western migration 
is this that in India the Aryans have sunk gradually into the aims of 
a 1 uranian people till they have lost their identity, and with it all that 
ennobled them when they went there, or could enable them now to 
influence tho world again. 

In Europe they found tho country cleared of Turanians by the 
earlier Celts; and, mingling- their blood with these more nearly allied 
races, they have raised themselves to a position half way between the 
two. \\ here they found the country unoccupied they have remained 
so pure that., as their number multiplies, they may perhaps regain 
something of the position they had temporarily abandoned, and some¬ 
thing of that science which, it may be fancied, mankind only knew in 
their primeval seats. 


Reuoiox. 


What then was the creed of the primitive Aryans? So far as wo 
can now see, it was tho belief in one great ineffable God,—So <ntat that 
no human intellect could measure his greatness,—so wonderful that no 
human language could express his qualities,—pcivading everythin* 
that was made—ruling all created things,—a spirit, around,.beyond 
tho universe, and within every individual particle of it, A creed so 
etherial could not long remain tho faith of tho multitude, and wo early 
find fire,—the most etherial of the elements,—looked to as an emblem 
of tho Deity. The heavens too received a name, and became an 
entity;—so did our mother earth. To these succeeded the sun the 
stars, the elements, - but never among the pure Aryans as gods or ,s 
influencing tho destiny of man, but as manifestations of His power, and 
reverenced because tliev were visible manifestations of a Being \ u0 
abstract for an ordinary mind to grasp. Below this the.Aryans new 
seem to have sunk. 


With a faith so elevated of course 


no temple could be wanted; 


Uu 
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ft ceremonial c&uld be supposed- capable of doing honour to 
u W so conceived; nor any sacrifice acceptable to him to whom all 
things belonged. With the Aryans worship was a purely domestic 
institution ; prayer the solitary act of each individual man, stan 
alone in tho presence of an omniscient deity. All that vas icquiic 
•was that man should acknowledge the greatness of God, and ns 
comparative insignificance; should express his absolute riust an ai j 
in the beneficence and justice of his God, and a hope that ic nng 1 
bo enabled to live so pure, and so free from sin, as to desers e sue 1 
happiness as this world can afford, and bo enabled to do as muc 1 ^ooi 

to others as it is vouchsafed to man to perform. 

A few insignificant formula served to mark the modes in whic 1 
these subjects should recur. The recitation of a time-honouie lymn 
refreshed the attention of the worshipper, and the lcacing o a 
sacred texts recalled the duties it was expected he shou c F- 1 jn 
With these simple ceremonies the worship of the Ar} ans se ems 

begun and ended. , 

Even in later times, when their blood had become less pure, and 
their feelings were influenced by association with those amen v 
they resided, the religion of the Aryans always retained its mte leetua 
character. No dogma was ever admitted that would not bear the test 
of reason, and no article of faith was ever assented to which seemed to 
militate against the supremacy of intellect over all feelings and 
passions. In all their wanderings they were. always prepared to 
admit the immeasurable greatness of the one incoipoiea e 01 y , 
the impossibility of the human intellect approaching or forming any 
adequate conception of His majesty. , 

"When they abandoned the domestic form of worship, they adopted 
tho congregational, and then not so much with the idea t ia 1 •' 

pleasing to God, as in order to remind each other of their duties, to 
regulate and govern the spiritual wants of the community, and to incul¬ 
cate piety towards God, and charity towards each other. 

It need hardly be added that superstition is impossible with mine s 
so constituted, and that science must always be tlie suu.m am • u k.h 
ally of a religion so pure and exalted, which is based'on a knowledge 
of God's works, a consequent appreciation of their greatness, and an 
ardent aspiration towards that power and gout ness w 10 10 

intellect of man can never hope to reach. 


Government. 


The most marked characteristics of tho Aryans is their inna e 
passion for self-government. If not absolutely republican, the tendency 
of all their institutions, at all times, lias been towards that hnu, an< 
in almost the exact ratio to the purity ol the blood do thej a °1 
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autocracy. If kingly power was ever inti xluced among then 
always in tlio form of a limited monarchy ; never the uncon- 
rolled despotism of the other races ; and eveiy conceivable check was 
devised to prevent encroachments of the crown, even if such were 
possible among a people so organized as the Aryans always have been. 

"With them every town was a municipality, eveiy village a little 
republic, and eveiy trade a separato self-governing guild. Many of 
these institutions have died out, or else fallen into neglect, in those 
communities where equal rights and absolute laws have rendered each 
individual a king in his own person, and eveiy family a repubb'c 
in itself. 


The village system which the Aryans* introduced into India is still 
the most remarkable of its institutions. These little republican organ¬ 
isms have survived the revolutions of fifty centuries. Neither the 
devastations of war nor tho indolence of peace seems to have affected 
them. Under Brahmin, Buddhist, or Moslem, they remain the same 
unchanged and unchangeable institutions, and neither despotism nor 
anarchy has been able to alter them. They alone have saved India 
from sinking into a state of savage imbecility, under tho various hordes 
of conquerors who have at times overrun her; and they, with the 
Vedas and the laws afterwards embodied by Menu, alone remain as 
records of the old Aryan possessors of the Indian peninsula. 

Municipalities, which are merely an enlargement oi the Indian 
village system, exist wherever the Homans were settled, Or where tho 
Aryan races exist in Europe; and though guilds are fast losing their 
significance, it was tho Teutonic guilds that alone checked and ulti¬ 
mately supplanted tho feudal despotisms of tho Celts. 

Caste is another institution of these races, which has always more 
or less influenced all their actions. AV here their blood has become so 
impure as it is in India, caste has degenerated into an abuse ; but where 
it is a living institution, it is perhaps as conducive to the. proper 
regulation of society as any with which we are acquainted. The one 
)h • o man can have any control is ident of bis 

birth ; but it is an immense gain to him that lie should bo satisfied with 
tho station in which ho finds himself, and content to do his duty in the 
sphere in which ho was bom. Caste, properly understood, never inter¬ 
feres with the accumulation of wealth or power within the limits of the 
class, and only recognizes the inevitable accident of birth; while the 
fear of losing caste is one of the most salutary checks which has been 
devised to restrain men from acts unworthy of their social position. Tt 
is an enormous gain to society that each man should know his station, 
and be prepared to perform the duties belonging to it, without the rest¬ 
less craving of a selfish ambition that would sacrifice even thing for tho 
sake of tlie personal aggrandizement,of the individual. Tt is far bettor 
to acknowledge that there is no sphere in life in which man may not 

F 2 “ 
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wo as like unto .lie gods as in any other sphere; and it is o\ ci \_- 
lere bettor to respect tlie public good rather than to seeh to giatif) 
personal ambition. 

The populations of modern Europe have become so mixed . that 
neither caste- nor any other Aryan institution now exists in its pristine 
purity; but in the ratio in which a people is Aryan do they possess an 
aristocracy and municipal institutions; and, what is almost ot mou 
importance, in that ratio are the people prepared to respect the giadu 
tions of caste in society, and to sacrifice their individual ambition to 
the less brilliant task of doing all the good that is possible in the 
spheres in which, they have been placed. 

It is true and so has been found, that an uncontrolled despotism is 
a sharper, a (picker, and a better tool for warlike purposes, or where 
national vanity is to ho gratified by conquest or the display of power; 
hut the complicated and it may ho clumsy institutions of the Aryan 
are far more lasting and more conducive to individual self-respect, unc 
far more likely to add to the sum of human happiness, and tend more 
clearly to tho real greatness and moral elevation of mankind, than any 

human institution we aTe yet acquainted with. 

So far as our experience now goes, tho division of human society 
into classes or castes is not only the most natural concomitant of tin 
division of labour, hut is also the most beneficent of the institutions 
of man ; while the organization of a nation into self-goveriimg munici¬ 
palities is not only singularly conducive to indiv.dual well-being, but 
renders it practically indestructible by conquest, and oven imperish¬ 
able through lapse of time. These two arc the most essentially eha- 
racteristic institutions of the Aryans. 


Sl 


Morals. 

In morals tho Aryans were always monogamic, and with them alone 
does woman always assume a perfect equality of position; mistress of 
her own actions till marriage; when married, in theory at least, the 
equal sharer in tho property and in the duties of the household. M ere 
it, possible to cany out these doctrines absolutely .m practice, they 
would probably be more conducive to human happiness than any of 
those enumerated above ; but even a tendency towards them is an 
enormous gain. 

Their institutions for self-government, enumerated above, have 
probably done more to elevate the Aryan race than can well be appre¬ 
ciated. W hen every man takes, or may take, his share m governing 
the commonwealth— when every man must govern himself, and respect 
the independence of his neighbour—men cease to be tools, and become 
independent reasoning beings. They are taught self-respect, and with 
this comes love of truth—of those qualities which command t ic icspec t 
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follow-men; and they are likewise taught':hat control of theL 
which renders them averse to war; while the more sober occu¬ 
pations of life prevent the necessity of their seeking, in the wildness of 
excitement, that relief from monotony which so frequently drives other 
races into those excesses the world has had so often to deplore. The 
existence of caste, even in its most modified form, prevents individual 
ambition from having that unlimited career which, among other 

races, has so often sacrificed the public weal to the ambition of an 
individual. 



Literature. 

llio Aryan races employed an alphabet at so early a period of their 
history that wo cannot now tell when or how it was*^introduced among 
them; and it was, even when wo first become acquainted with, it, a 
fai more perfect alphabet than that of the Semitic races, though appar¬ 
ently formed on its basis. Nothing in it was dependent on memory. 
It possessed vowels, and all [hat was necessary to enunciate sounds 
with perfect and absoluto precision. In consequence of this, and of 
the perfect structure of their language, they were enabled to indulge 
iu philosophical speculation, to write treatises on grammar and logic, 
and generally to assumo a literary position which other races never 
attained to. 

History with them was not a mere record of dates or collection 
of genealogical tables, but an essay on the polity of mankind, to 
w r hicli the narrative afforded the illustration; while their poetry had 
always a tendency to assume more a didactic than a lyric fornlf It ls 
among the Aryans that the Epos first rose to eminence, and the Drama 
was elevated above a mcro spectacle ; but even in these the highest 
merit sought to ho attained was that they should represent vividly 
events which might have taken place, even if they never did happen 
among men, while the Colts and the Semites delight in wild Imarin 
ings which never could have existed except in the brain of the poet 
When the blood of the Aryan has been mixed with that of other races, 
they have produced a literature eminently imaginative and-poetic; 
but iu proput don to their purity has been their tendency towards a 
more prosaic style of composition. The aim of tho race lias always 
been the attainment of practical common sense, and the possession of 
this quality is their pride and boast, and justly so; but it is unfortu¬ 
nately antagonistic to tho existence of an imaginative literature and 
wo must look to them more for eminence in works on history and phi¬ 
losophy than in those which require imagination or creative’power. ^ 
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Those remarks apply with more than double force to the Fine 
Arts than to verbal literature. In the first place a people possessing 
such a power of phonetic utterance never could look on a picture 
or statue as more than a mere subsidiary illustration of the written 
text. A painting may represent vividly one view of what took place 
at ono moment of time, but a written narrative can deal with all the 
circumstances and link it to its antecedents and effects. A statue of a 
man cannot tell one-tenth of what a short biography will make plain; 
and an ideal statue or ideal painting may be a pretty Celtic plaything, 
but it is not what Aryans hanker after. 

With Architecture tho case is even worse. Convenience is the 
first thing which the practical common sense of the Aryan seeks, 
and then to gain what he desires by the readiest and tho easiest 
means. This done, why should he do more? If, induced by a 
desire to emulate others, he has to make his building ornamental, 
he is willing to copy what experience has proved to be successful in 
former works, willing to spend his money and to submit to some 
inconvenience ; but in his heart he thinks it useless, and ho neithci 
will waste his time in thinking on the subject, nor apply those energies 
of his mind to its elaboration, without which nothing great or good 


was ever dono in Art. 

In addition to this, tho immaterial naturo of their faith has 
always deprived the Aryan races of the principal incentive to aicLi- 
tccturai magnificence 1 . Tho Turanian and Celtic races always have 
the most implicit faith in ceremonial worship and in the necessity ot 
architectural splendour as its indispensable accompaniment. On tho 
other hand, the more practical Aryan can never be brought to under* 
stand that prayer is either more sincere or is more acceptable in one 
form of house than in any other. IIo does not feel that virtue can 
be increased or vice exterminated by the number of bricks or stones 
that may be heaped on ono another, or the form in which they may 
be placed; nor will his conception of tho Deity admit of supposing 
that He can be propitiated by palaces or halls erected in honour ot 
Him, or that a building in the Middle Pointed Gothic is more accept¬ 
able than ono in the Classic or any other style. 

This want of faith may be reasonable, but it is fatal to poetry 
in Art, and, it is feared, will prevent the Aryans from attaining more 
excellence in Architectural Art at the present time than they have dono 
in former ages. 

It is also true that the people are singularly deficient in their 


3 Had there been no Pelasgi in Greece, there probably would have been no Arehi 
tectme of the Grecian period. 
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tion of colours. Not that actual colour-blindness is 
Avd tli them than with other races, but the harmony of tin 
Ts~unknown to them. Some may learn, but none feel it; it is a 
matter of memory and an exercise of intellect, but no more. So, too, 
with form. Other —even savage—races cannot go wrong in this 

respect. If the Aryan is successful in art, it is generally in conse¬ 
quence of education, not from feeling; and, like all that is not innate 
in man, it yields only a secondary gratification, and fails to impress 
his brother man, or to be a real work of Art. 

From these causes the ancient Aryans never erected a single build¬ 
ing in India when they were pure, nor in that part of India which 
they colonized even after their blood became mixed; and we do not 
now know what their style was or is, though the whole of that part 
of the peninsula occupied by tho Turanians, or to which their 
influence ever extended, is, and always was, covered by buildings, 
vast in extent and wonderful from their elaboration. This, probably, 
also is the true cause of the decline of Architecture and other arts in 
Europe and in tho rest of tho modem world. A herever the Aryans 
appear Art flies before them, and where their influence extends utili¬ 


tarian practical common senso is assumed to bo all that man should 
aim at. It may be so, but it is sad to think that beauty cannot be \ 
combined with sense. 

Music alone, as being the most phonetic of the fine arts, has 
received among tho Aryans a degree of culture denied to the others; 
but even here the tendency has been rather to develop scientific excel¬ 
lence than to appeal to tho responsive chords of tho human heart. 


Notwithstanding this, its power is more felt and greater excellence is 
attained in this science than in any other. It also has escaped tho slo¬ 
venly process of copying, with which the unartistic mind of the Aryans 
has been content to fancy it was creating Art in other branches. 

If, however, these races have been so deficient in the fine arts, 
they have been as excellent in all the useful ones. Agriculture, manu¬ 
factures,- commerce, shipbuilding, and road-making, all that tends to 
accumulate wealth or to advance material prosperity, has been deve¬ 
loped to an extent as great as it is unprecedented, and promise to 
produce results which as yet can only be dimly guessed at. A great, 
and, so far as wo can see, an inevitable revolution, is pervading tho 
wholo world through the devotion of the Aryan races to these aids. 


We have no reason for supposing it will be otherwise than beneficial, 
howevei much we may icel inclined to regret that tho beautiful could 
not be allowed to share a little of that worship so lavishly bestowed 
on the useful. 
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It follows, as a; matter of course, that, with minds so constituted, 
the Aiyans should have cultivated science with earnestness and 
success. IhtNpblily beauty they, in fact, appreciated was the beauty 
of scientific truth; the only harmony they ever really felt was that 
ot the laws of nature ; and the only art they ever cared to cultivate 
v.as that which Rouped these truths and their harmonies into forms 
which enabled them to be easily grasped and appreciated. Mathe¬ 
matics always had especial charms to the Aryan mind ; and. more 
even than this, astronomy was always captivating. So, also, were 
the mechanical, and so, too, the natural sciences. It is to the Aiyans 
that Induction owes its birth, and they probably alone have the 
patience and the sobriety to work it to its legitimate conclusions. 

1 ho true mission of the Aryan races appears to be to pervade the 
" 01 Id with the useful and industrial arts, and so tend to reproduce 
that unity which has long been lost, to raise man, not by magnifying 
his individual cleverness, hut by accumulating a knowledge of the 
works of God, so tending to make him a greater and wiser, and at the 
wtnv time a humbler and a more religious servant of his Creator. 


CONCLUSION. 

Wiikn Auguste Comte proposed that classification which made the 
fortun • of his philosophy, — when lie said that all mankind passed 
through the theological state in childhood, the metaphysical in youth, 
and the philosophical or positive in manhood, — and ventured to extend 
this discovery to nations, ho had a glimpse, as others have had before 
him, of the beauty of the great harmony which pervades all created 
, things. But he had not philosophy enough to see that the one great 
law is so vast and so remote, that no human intellect, can grasp it, 
and that it ls only the little fragments of that great scheme which are 
found everywhere which man is permitted to understand. 

Had lie known .as much of ethnographical as he did of mathema¬ 
tical science, he would have perceived that there is no warrant for this 
daring generalization; but that nations, in the states which he calls 
the theological, the metaphysical, and the philosophical, exist now and 
coexisted through all the ages of the world to which our historical 
knowledge extends. 

A hat the Egyptians were when they first appeared on the seem 
tlry were when they perished under the Greek and Roman sway;— 
what the Chinese always were they now are; — the Jews and Arabs 
aK ’‘ ^changed to this day;—the Celts are as daringly speculative and 
■ '‘"'i superstitious now as we always found them ; —and the Aryans 
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fedas or of Tacitus were ver£ “much the* same sober, reasonin 
Aginative, and unartistic people as they are at this hour. Progress 
among men, as among the animals, seems to be achieved not so much 
by advances made within the limits of the group, as by the supercession 
of the less finely organized beings by those of a higher cla3s ;—and this, so 
fiir as our knowledge extends, is accomplished neither by successive 
creations, nor by the gradual development of one species out of another, 
but by the successive prominent appearances of previously developed, 
though partially dormant creations. 

Ethnographers have already worked out this problem to a great 
extent, and arrived at a very considerable degree of certainty, through 
the researches of patient linguistic investigators. But language is in 
itself too impalpable ever to give the science that tangible, local reality, 
which is necessary to its success; and it is here that Archaeology comes 
so opportunely to its aid. AY hat men dug or built remains where it was 
first placed, and probably retains the first impressions it received; 
and so fixes the era and standing of those who called it into existence : 
so that even those who cannot appreciate the evidence derived from 
grammar or from words, may generally see at a glance what the facts 
of the case really arc. 

It is even more important that such a science as Ethnology should 
have two or more methods of investigation at its command. Certainty 
can hardly ever ho attained by only one process, unless checked and 
elucidated by others, and nothing can therefore he more fortunate than 




the possession of so important a sister science as that of Archccology to 
aid in the search after scientific truth. 

If Ethnology may thus be so largely indebted to Archaeology, the 
converse is also true; and sli< may pay back the debt with interest. 
As Archaeology and Architecture have hitherto been studied, they, but 
more especially the latter, have been little more than a dry record of 
facts and measurements, interesting to the antiquary, to the profes¬ 
sional architect, or to tlio tourist, who finds it necessary to got up a 
certain amount of knowledge on the subject; but the utmosAlmt lias 
hitherto been sought to bo attained is a certain knowledge of the forms 
of the art, while tlio study, as that of one of the most 'important and 
most instructive of tlio sciences connected with the history of man, has 
been as a rule neglected. 

Without tliis the study of Architecture is a more record of bricks 
and stones, mid of the modes in which they wore heaped together for 
man’s use. Considered in the light of a historical record, it acquires 
not only the dignity of a science, but ( special interest as being one 
of those sciences which are most closely connected with,man's interests 
and feelings, and the one which more distinctly expresses and more 
clearly records wliat man did and felt in previous ages, than any other 
study wo are acquainted with. 
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this point Af view, not only every tomb and every te'—^^ 
the rude monoliths and mounds of savages, acquire a dignity 
interest to which the}' have otherwise no title; and man’s works 
become not only man’s most imperishable record, but one of the best 


means we possess of studying his history, or of understanding his 
nature or his aspirations. 

Lightly understood, Archmology is as useful as any other branch of 
science or of art, in enabling us to catch such glimpses as are vouch¬ 
safed to man of the great laws that govern all things; and the know¬ 
ledge that this class of man’s works is guided and governed by those 
very laws, and not by the chance efforts of unmeaning minds, elevates 
the study of it to as high a position as that of any other branch of 
human knowledge. 
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PART I—ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

So long as tlie geographer confines himself to mapping out the different 
countries of the world, or smaller portions of the earth’s surface lie 
finds no difficulty in making a projection which shall correctly represent 
the exact relative position of all tho various features of the land or A ' 
But when ho attempts to portray a continent, some distortion neS! 
sardy results; and when he undertakes a hemisphere, both distortion 
and exaggeration become inevitable. It has consequently been found 
necessary to resort to some conventional means of portravinn- tl, 1 
bortaoes of tlio g.obe. Thoso .vowodly do oof 

forms of the countries portrayed, but thev ,>mwl + i thc 

ascertain what their distances or relative positions art V 

(ution of certain rules and formula of no grL complexity PP 

Ihe samo thing is truo of histoiv. So • 

confined to individual countries or provinces S ;+ 10 narrative is 

consecutive and uninterrupted; but when tw ’ lA* ’° P° rfo, '% 

to timingo the mnahvo » „» p, W o„t «„ ,»"£• 

cowidci-oblc uoportonco. Tho u»l c„„ ho d„„o i, 

ness, and enable tho student to follow the thread of any portion TT 
narrative without confusion or the assumption of anv rA.:. 1 ° 

knowledge on las 1 art " ‘ ^ a P lovi °os 
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Bearing these difficulties in mind, it will probably be found co^ 
to divide the whole histoiy of architecture into foui gicat 
divisions or parts. 

The first, which may be called u Ancient or Heathen Art, to coni 
prehend all those styles which prevailed in the old world from the dawn 
of history in Egypt, till the disruption of the Roman Empire by the 
removal of the capital from Borne to Constantinople in the fourth 
century. 

The second to be called either “Medieval,” or more, properly 
“ Christian Art.” This again subdivides itself into three easily-undei- 
stood divisions. 1. The Romanesque, or Transitional style, which pre¬ 
vailed between the ages of Constantine and Justinian; 2. 1 he Gothic, 
or Western Christian; and 3. The Byzantine, or Eastern Christian 
style. Either of these two last might be taken first without ineon 
gruity ; but on the whole, it will be convenient, first to follow t e 
thread of the history of Gothic art, and return to take up that of 
the Byzantine afterwards. The Western styles form a complete an< 
perfect chapter in themselves, based directly on the Romanesque, nit 
Ixxrrowing very little and lending less to any other style during theii 
existence. They also perished earlier, having died out in the lot > 
century, while the Byzantine continued to be practised withm the 
limits of the present century in Russia and other Eastern countries. 

Another reason for taking the Gothic styles first is that the 
Saracenic spring directly from the Byzantine, and according to this 
arrangement would follow naturally after it. 

The third great division of the subject I would suggest might con¬ 
veniently be denominated “Pagan.” 1 It would comprise all those 
minor miscellaneous styles not included in the two previous divisions. 
Commencing with the Sassanian and Saracenic, it would include the 
Buddhist, Hindoo, and Chinese styles, the Mexican and Peruvian, and 
lastly that mysterious group which for want of a bet tea name it ma> jl 
convenient to call, the “ Celtic styles.” No very consecutive arrange¬ 
ment can be formed for these. Nor is it necessary; the) gcnei all) 
have little connexion with each other, and are so much less impel tant 
than the others that their mode of treatment is of fai less const quence, 
and, in the present state of our knowledge regarding them, a slight 
degree of reiteration may be considered advantageous. 

The fourth and last great division is that of the £1 Modern or Copying 
styles of Architecture,” meaning thereby those which arc the products 


1 The derivation of the two words 
Heathen and Pagan Benina to indicate the 
relative importance of these two terms 
very much in the degree it is hero wish d 
to express. Heathen is generally under¬ 
stood to l>e derived from %Ovos t a nation 


or people; and Pagan from Pagits, Pagani, 
a village, or villagers. Both are used here 
not. as terms of reproach, but as indicative 
of their being non-Christian, which is whnt 
it is wished to express, and was the ori¬ 
ginal intention of the terms. 
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Renaissance of the classical styles, that marked the epoch of t 
cindthfccnto period. These have sinco that time prevailed generally 
In Europe to the present day, and are now making the tour of the 
world. Within tho limits of the present century it is true that the 
copying of the classical styles has ■ to some extent been superseded by 
a more servile imitation of those of mediaeval art. The forms have 
consequently changed, but the principles remain the same. 

It would of course be easy to point out minor objections to this or 
to any scheme, but on the whole it will bo found to meet the exigencies 
of tho case as we now know it, as well or perhaps better than any other. 
Tho greatest difficulty in carrying it out is to ascertain how far the 
geographical arrangement should be made to supersede the chrono¬ 
logical and ethnographical. Whether, for instance, Italy should be 
considered as a whole, or if the buildings of the eastern coast should not 
be described as belonging to the Byzantine, and those of the western 
coast to the Gothic kingdom? Whether tho description of the Temple 
at Jerusalem should stop short with the rebuilding by Zorobabel, or 
be continued till its final completion under Herod? If the former 
course is pursued, we cut in two a perfectly consecutive narrative; if 
the latter, wo get far in advance of our chronological sequence. 

In both of these instances, as in many others, it is a choice of diffi¬ 
culties, and where frequently the least strictly logical mode of proceeding 
may be found the most convenient. 

After all, the real difficulty lies not so much in arranging the 
materials as in weighing tho relative importance to bo assigned to each 
division. In wandering over so vast a field it is difficult to prevent 
personal predilection from interfering with purely logical criticism. 
Although architecture is the most mechanical of the fine arts, and 
consequently tho most amenable to scientific treatment, still as a fine 


art it must 1)6 felt to be appreciated, and when the feelings come into 
play the reason is sometimes in danger. Though strict impartiality has 
been aimed at in assigning the true limits to each of the divisions above 
point ed out, few probably will be of the same opinion as to tho degree 
of success which has been achieved in the attempt. 
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EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY. 



4 / OUTLINE OF EGYPTIAN CHRONOLOGY, 



ACCORDING TO MAKETHO AND THE MONUMENTS. 


OLD KINGDOM OF 


1st dynasty 

... Thirnte. 

Years. 

252 

2nd 

i » 

} 9 . 

302 

3rd 

»» 

... Memphite . 

214 

4 til 

* » 

••• i» ... 

284 

5th 

»» 

... Elephantine. 

248 

6th 

»» 

... Memphite. 

203 

7th 

8th 

t» 

>» 

... ,, .70 days? 

i » . 

146 

9th 

t f 

... Heracleapolite. 

100? 

10th 

»» 

*» . . 

185 


PYRAMID - BUILDERS. 

B.C. 

Accession of Mcnes, 1st king. 390G 

Ten dynasties of kings, reigning 
sometimes contemporaneously in 
Upper and in Lower Egypt; at other 
times both divisions wero united 
under one king. 

The total duration of their reigns, 
as nearly as can be estimated, was 
1335 years. 


FIRST THEBAN KINGDOM. 

11th ,, ...Thebans . 43 Commenced . 2571 

Pith ,, ... ,, . 240 over Upper, 188 over Lower Egypt. 


SHEPHERD INVASION. 2310 


13th ,, 

... Diospolites .... 

. 453 

Five dynasties of Shepherd or 

Hth ,, 

... Xoito. 

. 484 

native kings reigning or existing 

15th ,, 

... Shepherds . 

284 

contemporaneously in four series 

16th ,, 

... Hellenes . 

. 518 

in different parts of Egypt during 

17th ,, 

... Shepherds. 

151 

511 years. 


435 


GREAT THEBAN KINGDOM. 


18th 

t » 

... Theban. 

. 393 

19 th 

t i 

• • • f * . 

. 194 

20th 

» 1 

*•* »i .. 

. 135 

21st 

> » 

... Tanite .. 

. 130 

22nJ 

» » 

... Bubastite . 

. 120 

23rd 

» ♦ 

... Tanite . 

. 89 

24th 

» » 

... Sa'ite . 

. 44 

25th 

» » 

... Ethiopian. 

. 44 

26th 

> » 

... Suite . 

. 155 


Over all Egypt . 1S29 

. 1430 

Exode of Jews, 1312. 

. 1242 

. 1107 

. 977 

Temple of Jerusalem destroyed, 972. 

. 857 

. 708 

. 724 

.t... 680 


Persian Invasion under Cambysea 


526* 


* The above scheme of Egyptian Chro¬ 
nology was published by mo in the ‘ True 
Principles of Beauty in Art/ in 1849 ; and 
the data on which it was based were de¬ 
filed in the Appendix to that work. As 


there seems to be nothing in the subse¬ 
quent researches or discoveries which at 
all invalidates the reasoning on which the 
table was founded, it is reproduced here 
as originally set forth. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Itf any consecutive narrative of tlio architectural undertakings of 
mankind the description of what was done in Egypt necessarily 
commences the senes, not only because the records of authentic history 
are found in the Valley of the Kile long before the traditions of other 
nations had assumed anything like tangiblo consistency, but because, 
from the earliest dawn down to the time when Christianity struck 
down the old idolatry, the inhabitants of that mysterious land were 
essentially and pre-eminently a building race. Were it not for this we 
should be left with the dry bones of the skeleton of her history, which 
is all that is left us of the dynasties of Manetho ; or with the fables in 
which ignorant and credulous European travellers expressed their 
wonder at a civilization they could not comprehend. 

As the case now stands, the monuments of Egypt give life and reality 
to their whole history. It is impossible for any educated man capable 
of judging of the value of evidence to wander among the Pyramids and 
tombs of Memphis, the Temples of Thebes, or the vast structures 
erected by the Ptolcmys or Caesars, and not to feel that he has before 
him a chapter of history more authentic than we possess of any nation 
at all approaching it in antiquity, and a picture of men'and manners 
more vivid and more ample than remains to ns of any other people 
who have passed away. 

As we wander among the tombs or temples of Egypt wo see the 
very chisel-marks of the mason, and the actual colours of the painter 
winch wore ordered by a Suphis or a llbamses. and wo stand face to 
face with tbo works iko progress of which they watched, and whWx 
th y designed in order to convey to posterity wlmt their thought - and 
feelings were and what they desired to record for tlie instruction , ' 
future generations. 411 is the, e now, and all who care may learn wl y 
these old kings intended should be known by tkoir remotest posterity 
Immense progress has b< n mad< in nnrav lling the intric ■ 
of Egyptian history since the time when Champnllion, prolfin,! 
by the discovery of Young, first translated tli6 hieroglyphic ^h 



Oi PYRAMID-NUH DEES. 


who have applied s 
ever likely to know 
great Pharaonic dynastic 

true, but it is only since _ 

exploration of tho great Xecroplis ot jueinpJiis that wo nave uecu 
enabled to realize the importance of tho older dynasties, and become 
aware of the completeness of the records they have left behind them. 
Much as we have learned during the last forty years, recent explo¬ 
rations have taught us that tho soil of Egypt is not half exhausted yet; 
and every day our knowledge is assuming a consistency and completeness 
as satisfactory as it is wonderful. 

Although there are still minor differences of opinion with regard to 
the details of Egyptian chronology, still the divergences between the 
various systems proposed are gradually narrowing in extent. The 
sequence of events is certain, and accepted by all. The initial date, 
and the adjustments depending on it, are alone in dispute. The truth 
is that every subsequent step in the investigation has tended more and 
more to prove the correctness of the data furnished by the lists ol 
Mane tho, and the only important question is, “what is Manetho? 5 
Ilis work is lost. The only real extracts we have from the original are 
those in ‘ Josephus contra Apiond The lists in Eusebius and Syncellns 
or Africanus have avowedly been adjusted to suit preconceived theories 
of biblical chronology; but on tho whole a great preponderance of evi¬ 
dence seems in favour of assuming that he really intended to fix the 
year 3906 as the'initial year of the reign of Mencs,*or some year within 
a very short distance of that date. Some years ago this would have 
seeinul to suffice, but so many new monuments have been disinterred of 
late, so many now names of kings added to our lists, that the tendency 
is now rather to extend than to contract this limit of duration. 

Be this as it may, what we really do know absolutely is that there 
was an old kingdom of pyramid-builders, comprising the first ten 
dynasties of Manetho, who reigned at Memphis; that these, after a 
period of decadence, were superseded by kings of a different race 
coming from the south; and after a short period of glory, those were 
conquered by an Asiatic race of hated Shepherd kings. 

After five, centuries of foreign domination, the Shepherds in their 
turn were driven out, and the new kingdom founded. This, after 
witnessing the glories of the 18th and 19th dynasties, declined during 
tho next seven dynasties till they were struck down by the Persian 
Cambyses 




1 Syncellns Chron. \>. 98, ed, Dindorff, Bonn, 1829. 
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&\ 

liioence aruse with 

s on nearly the same «ctl 
but wanting its exuberap/ 
mdeur of the earlier epoch, 
aates of these dynasties, the first 
v0 'et with is that of Shishak, the first king 
^ ^ JStf/,* *cotemporary with Kehoboain, about 970 b.c. 

The next is the Exode of the Jews, which took place 1312 b.c., under 
the reign of Amcnopli, the third king of the 19th dynasty of Manetho. 
Many would place it earlier, but none probably would bring that event 
down to a more modern date. 

From this date Josephus tells us that Manetho counted 518 years 
to the expulsion of the Shepherds, and 511 for the duration of their 
sojourn in Egypt, 1 we thus get back to 2340 for the first year of 
Salat is. There then remain only fifteen centimes and a half, in which 
we have to arrange the two great Theban dynasties (the 11th and 
12th), which reigned for more than two centuries over the whole of 
Egypt; while the 12th seems to have extended some distance ihto the 
period occupied by the Shepherds. We are thus left with little more 
than 1300 years over which to spread the ten first dynasties, notwith¬ 
standing that some 60 or 70 of their royal sepulchral pyramids still 
adorn the banks of the Mile; and we have many names to which no 
tombs can be attached, and many pyramids may have perished during 
the 5000 years which have elapsed since the greater number of them 
were erected. 

Long as these periods may to some appear, they are certainly the 
shortest that any one familar with the recent progress of Egyptian 
research would be willing to assign to them. But in whatev er ligh t 
they may bo viewed, they sink into utter insignificance w hen compared 
with the periods that must h ave elapsed before Egypt could have 
reached that. stage gf civilization, in which w~e find her when her exist¬ 
ence first dawns upon us. If one point in Egyptian history is proved 
with more certainty than another, it is that the great pyramids of Gizeh 
were erected by the kings of the 4th dynasty ; and it seems impossible to 
find room for the now ascertained facts of Egyptian chronology, unless 
we place their erection at least 3000 years before the Christian, era. 

No one can possibly examine the interior of the Great Pyramid 
without being struck with astonishment at tin* wonderful mechanical 
skill displayed in its construction. The immense blocks of granite 
brought from Syene—a distance of 500 miles polished like glass* and 
so fitted that the joints can hardly bo detected. Nothing can be more 
wonderful than the extraordinary amount of knowledge displayed in 


Josephus contra Apiou, i. 14, lti and 2(5. 
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instruction of the 
:ipal apartment, in the 
-provision of ventilating sha 
of the structure. All these, tou, 
that, notwithstanding the immense 
ment on any part can be detected to u. 
fraction of an inch. Nothing more perfect, mecu.cvjj.x^u.^, 
been erected since that time; and we ask ourselves in vain, how long 
it must have taken before men acquired such experience and such 
skill, or were so perfectly organised, as to contemplate and complete 
i such undertakings. 

Around the base of the pyramid are found numerous structural 
tombs, whoso walls bear the cartouche ot the same king Suphis 
whose name was found by Colonel Howard Yyse in one of the previously 
unopened chambers of the Great Pyramid. 1 Iheso are adorned with 
paintings so numerous and so complete, as to enable us to reali /.q with 
singular completeness tlio state of Egyptian society at that cailv period. 

On their walls the owner of the tomb is usually represented seated, 
offering first-fruits on a simple table-altar to an unseen g°d. Th is 
generally accompanied by his wife, and surrounded bj his stew airs 
and servants, who enumerate his wealth in homed cattle, in asses, in 
sheep and goats, in geese and ducks. In other pictures some are 
ploughing and sowing, some reaping or thrashing out the com, w ' 
others are tending his tame monkeys or cranes, and other domesticated 
pets. Music and dancing add to the circle of domestic enjoyments, 
and fowling and fishing occupy his days of leisure. No sign ot soldiers 
or of warlike strife appear in any of these pictures; no arms no 

chariots or horses. No mmols suggest foreign travel. Everything 
there represented speaks of peace at home and abroad, 5 of agricultural 
wealth and consequent content. In all these pictures the limn are 

represented with an ethnic and artistic truth that enables us easily to 
recognise their race and station. The animals are not only easily 
distinguishable, hut the characteristic peculiarities of each species is 
seized with a power of generalization seldom if ever surpassed; and 
the hieroglyphic system which forms the legend and explains, the whole, 
was as complete and perfect then as at any future period. 

More striking than even the paintings are the portrait-statues 
which have recently been discovered in the secret recesses of these 
tombs; nothing more wonderfully truthful and realistic has been done 


' Vvse, ‘ Operations on the Pyramids at represented us slaying an Asiatic enemy. 
Uizeh in 1837 ' vol. i. p. -70, et seq. It » «>« on, y «S n of strife w Inch has y« 

At Wady ’Mi gliara, in tlio Sinaitie bem discovered f longing t.m umnn 
|H insula, a Icing of the 4tli dynasty is kingdom. Lojisius, Al-l. u., 1 '• • 



fephy, and even that 
ng truthfulness as these 
rich men of the pyramid, 

xtv of art may he when found at so early 
. .-comes still more perplexing when we again ask 
.^ocivus’ iiow long a people must have lived and recorded their 
experience before they came to realise and aspire to an eternity such as 
the building of these pyramids shows that they sacrificed everything to 
attain. One of their great aims was to preserve the body intact far 
3000 years. In order that the^sool might again be united with it when 
the da y of jud gment arrived. But what taught them to contemp 
such periods of time with confidence, and, stranger still, how did they 
learn to realise so daring an aspiration ? 

Nor is our wonder less when we ask ourselves how it happened that 
.such a people became so thoroughly organized at that early ago us to 
be willing to undertake the greatest architectural works the world lias 
since seen in honour of one man from among themselves? A king \ 
without an army, and with no claim, so far as we can see, to such an 
honour beyond the common consent of all, which could hardly have 
been obtained except by tlio title of long inherited services acknow- I 
1 edged by the community at large. 

It is possiblo there may have been nations as old and as early 
civilised as tho Egyptians; but they were not builders, and their 
memory is lost. It is to their architecture alone that we owe the pre¬ 
servation of what we know of this old people. And it is the knowledge 
so obtained that adds such interest to the study oi their art. 

In the present state of our knowledge it may seem an idle <pecula¬ 
tion to suggest that the Egyptian and Chinese are two fragments of one 
great primordial rate, widely t-opumted now by tho irruption of oilier 
Turanian and Aryan races between them; hut this at. least is certain, 
that in manners and customs, in arts and polity, in religion and civili¬ 
zation, these two people more closely resemble one another than any 
other two nations which liave existed since, even when avowedly of 
similar race and living in proximity to one another. 

At the earliest period at which < hi.ne.se history opens upon us, we find 
the same amount of civilization maintaining itself utterly unprogres- 
sively to the present day. Tho same peaceful industry and agricultural 
wealth accompanied by the same outwardly pleasing domestic relations 
and apparent content. The same exceptional mode of writing. The 
same a ant of power to assimilate with surrounding nations. Both 
hating war, but reverencing their kings, and counting their chronology 
by dynasties exactly as tho Egyptians have always done. Their religions 
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^.^ wonderfully alike, an 

ness of death, and the san. 


- 6 advent. 1 

. 

fn fact there is no peculiarity m 
n« *t its counterpart in China at the pru*. 
modified, perhaps, by local circumstances; and uibi. 
older system which we cannot understand by using proper illustrations, 
derived from what we see passing under our immediate observation in 
the far East. The great lesson we learn from the study of the history 
of China as bearing on that of Egypt is, that all idea of the impossibility 
of the recorded events in the latter country is taken away by reference 
to the Other. Neither the duration of the Egyptian dynasties, nor the 
early perfection of her civilization, or its strange persistency, c(in be 
objected to as improbable. AYEat we know has happened in Asia in 
modern times may certainly have taken place in Africa, though at an 
earlier period. 


1 By a singular coincidence, China lias 
been suffering from a Hyksos domination 
of Tartar conquerors, precisely as Egypt 
did after the period of the Pyramid 
builders, and, strange to say, for about 
the same period—five centuries. Had the 


Taepings been successful, we should 1mvo 
witnessed in China tho exact counterpart 
of what took place in Egypt when the 
1st native kings of the 18th dynasty 
expelled the hated race. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE PYRAMIDS AND CONTEMPORARY MONUMENTS. 

Leaving these speculations to he developed more fully in the sequel, 
let us now turn to the pyramids—the oldest, largest, and most myste¬ 
rious of all the monuments of man’s art now existing. All those in 
Egypt are situated on the left hank of the Nile, just beyond the 
cultivated ground, and on the edge of the desert, and all the principal 
examples within what may fairly be called the Necropolis of Memphis. 
Sixty or seventy of these have been discovered and explored, all which 
appear to be royal sepulchres. This alone, if true, would suffice to 
justify us in assigning a duration of 1000 years at least to the dynasties 
of the pyramid-builders, and this is about the date we acquire from 
other sources. 

The three great pyramids of Gizeh arc the most remarkable and the 
best known of all those of Egypt. Of these the first, erected by Cheops, 
or, as he is now more correctly named, Suphis, is the largest ; but the 
next, by Chepheren, his successor, is scarcely inferior in dimensions ; 
the third, that of Mycerinns, is very much smaller, but excelled the two 
others in this, that it had a coating of beautiful red granite from Syene, 
while the other two were rovetod only with the beautiful limestone of 
the country. Part of this coating still remains near the top of the 
second ; and Colonel Vyse 1 was fortunate enough to discover some of 
the coping-stones of the Great Pyramid buried in the rubbish at its 
base. These are sufficient to indicate the nature and extent of the 
whole, and to show that it was commenced from the bottom and ear¬ 
ned upwards : not at the top, as it has sometimes been thoughtlessly 
asserted. 

The dimensions of these three, as ascertained by the copings, are 


as follows : — 

Squ ire of 
base. 

Feet 

Height. 

Feet 

Area in 
square fee U 

Angle of 
side, 
o » 

AtJglo of 

passage, 
o r 

Cheops. 

... 764 .... 

.. 480 .... 

.. 543,696 ... 

... 51 4 50 ... 

... 26 -41 

Chepheren 

... 707 .... 

... 454 ... 

... 499,849 ... 

.... 52*20 ... 

... 25-55 

Myeerinus 

... 354 ... 

... 218 ... 

... 125,316 ... 

... 51* 

... 26*2 2 


1 Col. H. Vyse, 4 Operations carried on by tor the most complete and correct which 

at the Pyramids of Gizeh iu 1837.’ bond, have yet been publish, d. It is necessary 
1840-43. however, to warn the reader that Mr. p 0 r- 

2 The measures quoted in the-text are ; ring published two s-D of measurements 
all taken from the c-labmtc surveys made 1 those from actual observation, which an* 
by Mr. Perring for Colonel Vyse, which are those followed iu the text, and another set 
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Jy'om this it will be seen that the area of the Great Pyramid (moik^ 
13 acres) is more than twice the extent of that of St. Peter's at 
Rome, or of any other building in the world. Its height is equal to the 
highest spiro of any cathedral in Europe; for, though it has been 
attempted to erect higher buildings, in no instance lias this yet 
been successfully achieved. Even the third pyramid covers more 
ground than any Gothic cathedral, and the mass of materials it contains 
far surpasses that of any erection we possess in Europe. 

All the pyramids (with one exception) face exactly north, and have 
their entrance on that side—a circumstance the more remarkable, as 
the later builders of Thebes appear to have had no notion of orientation, 
but to have placed their buildings and tombs so as to avoid regularity, 
and facing in every conceivable direction. Instead of the entrances 
to the pyramids being level, they all slope downwards—generally at 
angles of about 26° to the horizon —a circumstance which has led to an 
infinity of speculation, as to whether they vyere not observatories, and 
meant for the observation of the pole-star, &c.‘ All these theories, 
however, have failed, for a variety of reasons it is needless now to 
discuss ; but among others it may be mentioned that the angles are 
not the same in any two pyramids, though erected within a few years 
of one another, and in the twenty which were measured by Colonel 
V r yse they vary from 2T 35' to 34° 5'. The angle of the inclination 
of the side of the pyramid to the horizon is more constant, varying 
only from 51° 10' to 52° 32', and in the Gizeh pyramids it would appear 
that the ingle of the passage was intended to have been about one-half 
of this. Beyond this it is difficult to proceed, unless from the following 
simple calculation we derive an insight into the principles which seem 1o 
have guided their designers. Divide the circle into 28 parts, which, as 
the Egyptians used weeks and lunar reckoning, is by no means an 
improbable division. Let every 28th part, which will thus bo equal 
to 12^*857, be represented by a. Multiplying this by 2, 3, 4, and 5, 
and wo obtain thereby very nearly the mean angle of all the different 
parts of the pyramid. 2 But as no two pyramids follow the same 


corrected according to his theory of what 
they ought to have been, supposing every 
part to have been .set out of an even num- 


his theory agrees pretty closely with hid 
observations, but is generally more likely 
to mislead than guide the reader. 


•r of Egyptian cubits. 

In most instance ; 

1 They 

are situated in latitude 30° N. 


G real 
Pyramid. 

Second 

Pyrumid. 

Third 

Pyramid. 

Angles calculated 
from th - 2Sth of j 
circle (a). 

2 Angle ADB . 

.01° 20' .... 

. . r>2° 

21' . 

51° 10' .. 

.... 4a = 51 *428 

,, BAG . 

77 19 .... 

.. 75 

4 . 

77 38 . 

.... 6a-77*142 

,, A OB . 

11 28 ... 

.. 42 

30 . 

41 18 .. 

.... 3a=88 *571 

.. CAE . 

97 8 .... 

. . 94 

59 . 

97 23 . . 

.... 7£a= 96*428 

,, AEF . 

58 0 .... 

.. 58 

24 . 

58 6 .. 

■ 

,, EAE . 

03 no .... 

.. 62 

50 . 

63 46 .. 

.... 5a- 01*285 

Passages . 

26 3* V . 

.. 25 

55 . 

27 34 .. 

.... 2a = 25 *714 
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! J On. II. THE PYRAMIDS AND CONTEMPORARY MONUMENT 

it is obvious that this or any other explanation if strii v 
correct as regards one, must fail in being equally applicable to the 
others. 

The most plausible theory seems to be, that the faces of the pyramid 
were intended to be practically 4 equilateral triangles, laid against 
one another, and meeting at the apex. Eor instance, in the three 
great pyramids at Gizeli, the ratios of the sloping edges to the base are 
as follows:— 


Great Pyramid 
Second Pyramid 
Third Pyramid 


Base. 

7G4 feet. 
707 ,, 
354 ,, 


Length of 
sloping edge. 

720 feet. 
G72 ,, 
330 ,, 


Difference. 

44 feet 
35 ,, 
24 ,, 


It will be observed that the difference is least—about 5 per cent - 
in the second pyramid, the one which retains the greatest part of its 
coping ; and there may be some error in the measurement of the others 
derived from a single coping-stone. 

As regards any other people than the Egyptians this might be con¬ 
sidered a sufficient explanation—all the other parts being multiples or 
sub-multiples of the angles derived from this fact, but the Egyptians 
were such excellent mathematicians and such perfect builders in those 
times, that this can only be considered as an approximate solution 
of the problem. It is, however, one sufficient for our empirical rule 
for attaining the general form and dimensions of a pyramid, to use the 
multiples given in the preceding page. 

To the principal dimension s of the Great Pyramid given above, it 
may be added that the entrance is about 47 ft. 6 in. above the base, 
on the 1 oth step or platform. There are in all 203 such stops. Their 
average height is nearly 2 ft 6 in., but they diminish in height— 
generally speaking, but not uniformly—towards the top. The summit 
now consists of a platform 32 ft. 8 in. square; so that about 24ft. 
is wanting, the present actual height being 456 ft. bfc contains 2 
chambers above-ground, and 1 cut in the rock at a considerable depth 
below the foundations. 


A 
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Fig. 2. 




Fig. 1. 


jyPhe passages and chambers are worthy of the mass; all are 1 —— 
— fti tli polished granite; and the ingenuity and pains that have been 
* taken to render them solid and secure, and to prevent their being 
crushed by the superincumbent mass, raise our idea of Egyptian science 
higher than even the bulk of the building itself could do. 

Towards the exterior, where the pressure is not great, the roof is 
flat, though it is probable that even there the weight is throughout 
discharged by 2 stones, sloping up at a certain angle to where they 
meet, as at the entrance. Towards the centre of the pyramid, how¬ 
ever, the passage becomes 28 ft. high, and assumes the form of inverted 
stairs, as shown in the section (fig. 1), till it contracts so much at 
the top that no pressure can hurt it. Nowhere, however, is this 
ingenuity more shown than in the royal chamber, which measures 
17 ft. 1 in. by 34 ft. 3 in., and 19 ft. in height. The walls are lined 

and the roof is formed of splendid 
slabs of Syenite, but above the 
roof 4 successive chambers, as 
shown in the annexed section 
(fig. 2), have been formed, each 
divided from the other by slabs of 
granite, polished on their lower 
surfaces, but left rough on the 
upper, and above these a 5th 
chamber is formed of 2 sloping 
blocks to discharge the weight of 
the whole. The first of these 

Section of King’* CUnnjb.-r and of Passage in chambers lias long been kliOWn , 
Croat Pyramid. Satie 50 ft. to 1 in. ^ ^ ^ discovcred 

md first entered by Colonel Vyse, and it was in one of these that 
lie discovered the name of the founder. This was not engraved as 
a record, hut scribbled in red paint on the stones, apparently as a 
quarry-mark, or as an address to Hie king, and accompanied by some¬ 
thing like directions for their position in the building. Ibo interest 
that attach •. to these inscriptions consists in the certainty of their 
being contemporary records, in tlieir proving that Suphis was tne 
founder of the Great Pyramid, and consequently fixing its relative date 
beyond all posaibility of cavil. This is the only really virgin discovery 
in the pyramids, as they have all been opened either in the time ot the 
Greeks or Romans, or by the Mahometans, and an unrifled tomb of 
this age is still a desideratum. Until such is hit upon wo must remain 
in ignorance of the real mode of sepulture, in those days, and ot the 
purpose of many of the arrangements in these mysterious buildings. 


■■ ~~ c '_ •• 
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1 It itt umkrstood that M. Marjotte has I throw great light on this subject. But 
4iHcovfi<Hl sovno eliaroljers in tombs which | nothing has yet been published. 
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portcullises wliich invariably close the entrances of tlie sepbK 
chamber in the pyramids are among Hie most curious and inge¬ 


nious of the arrangements of these buildings. Generally they consist 
of great cubical masses of granite, measuring 8 or 10 ft. each way, and 
consequently weighing 50 or 60 tons, and even more. These were 
fitted into chambers prepared during the construction of the building, 
but raised into the upper parts, and, being lowered after the body was 
deposited, closed tlio entrance so effectually that in some instances it 
has been found necessary either to break them in pieces, or to cut a 
passage round them to gain admission to the chambers. They gene¬ 
rally slide in grooves in the wall, to which they fit exactly, and alto¬ 
gether show a degree of ingenuity and forethought very remarkable, 
considering the early age at which they were executed. 

In the second pyramid one chamber has been discovered, partly 
aboveground, partly cut in tho rock. In the third the chambers are 
numerous, all excavated in the rock: and from the tunnels that have been 
driven by explorers through the superstructures of these two, it is very 
doubtful whether anything is to be found aboveground. It is observable 
that the measurements of the third pyramid are as nearly as possible the 
exact half of those of the second. This cannot have been unintentional. 

The exceptional pyramid above alluded to is that of Saccara, shown 
in the annexed plan and section (woodcut No. 8), both to the scale 
of 100 ft. to 1 in. It is the only pyramid that does not face exactly 
north and south. It is nearly of the same general dimensions with the 
third pyramid, or that of Mycerinus ; hut its outlino, tho disposition 
of its chambers, and the hieroglyphics found in its interior, all would 
seem to point it out as an imitation of the old form of mausoloa by some 
kin<>’ of a far more modern date. Some, howover, of tlie more recent 
authorities sce in inclined to consider this pyramid as the oldest, instead 


of the most modern, and to ascribe it to Mncvis the 4th king of Hie 1st 


dynasty, assuming that the hieroglyphics, &c„ were added afterwards. 
Further research will be required to settle this point. For the present 
it is sufficient to know that it lies outside the regular series of pyramids, 
and of a date either anterior or posterior to them; but most probably 


the latter. 

All tho old pyramids do not follow the simple outline of those of 
Gizeh. That at Pasboor, for instance, rises to half its height with a 
slope of 54’ to the horizon, but is finished at the angle of 45°, giving 
it a very exceptional appearance; and that of Moydoon has more the 
ana of a tower, if- angle being , T lo\ Two smaller towers 
rise from its summit, in the manner in wliich it is supn-sed Assyrian 

: • 1 : -1 • • • > . to have been 

unusual to build pyramids in storeys or stages, each less than tho other ; 
though it is possible that in this ease it may-have been only a 
temporary or preparatory stage, and that it was intended eventually 
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Pyramid of Smart. From Colonel Vyse's work. ?>alc 100 ft. to 1 Uu 
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smooth the whole clown to the more orthodox form of a straight 
ded pyramid. 

Tombs. 

Around the pyramids not only at Gizeli, but at Saccara, indeed, 
wherever they exist, numberless smaller sepulchres are found, which 
appear to have been approbated to private individuals as the pyramids 
were— so far as we can ascertain— reserved for kings or at all events for 
persons of royal blood. These have as yet been only partially explored 
and still more imperfectly described. Their general form is that of 
a truncated pyramid, low, and looking externally like a house with 
sloping walls, with only one door leading to the interior, though they 
may contain several apartments, and no attempt is made to conceal the 
entrance. The body seems to have been preserved from profanation by 
being hid in a well of considerable depth, the opening into which was 
concealed in the thickness of the walls. 

Unlike the pyramids, the walls are covered with the paintings a We 
alluded to, and everything in this “eternal dwelling” 1 of the dead is 
made to resemble the abodes of the 
living; as was afterwards the case 
with the Etruscans. It is owing to 
this circumstance that we are able 
nc»t. only to realize so perfectly the' 
civil life of the Egyptians at this pe¬ 
riod, but to fix the dates of the whole 
series by identifying the names of 
the kings who built the pyramids 
with those on the walls of the 
tombs that surround them. 2 

Like all early architecture, that, 
of those tombs shows evident symp¬ 
toms of having been borrowed from 
a wooden original. The lintels of 
the doorways are rounded, and the 
walls meio squaro posts, grooved 
and jointed together, every part of 
it being as unlike a stone archi¬ 
tecture as can possibly be conceived, 
thoso tombs which arc 



Oourwuy in Tomb at Iho Pyramiol. 
From Up-ill*. 


lot tlie pyramids themselves, and 
found outride them, are generally far removed 
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the world in a tangible form, it will ciudvfo cxtreonlinni-v ,w, niton it nri ', ? tl,t 
ttfe.dWttar'*** hlatorj of art to b. I to 8000 X and fXf? “* 
; vivid than 

of which no one cm well have a coneep- 1 which recently excited to mudi iv • T'T" 
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ie forms employed in timber structures; and it is only when 
Ike Egyptians indulging in decorative art that we trace this more 
primitive style. There arc two doorways of this class in the British 
Museum, and many in that of Berlin. One engraved in Lepsius’s work 
(woodcut No. 0) gives a fair idea of this style of decorative art, in the 
most elaborate form in which we now know it. It is possible that some 
of its forms may have been derived from brick architecture, but the lintel 
certainly was of wood, and so it may be suspected were the majority of 
its features. It certainly is a transitional form, and though we only find 
it in stone, none of its peculiarities were derived from lithic arts. Per¬ 
haps one of the best illustrations of the architectural forms of that day 
was the sarcophagus of Mycerinus, unfortunately lost on its way to 
England. It represented a palace, with all tho peculiarities found on a 
larger scale in the buildings which surround the pyramid, and with that 
peculiar cornice and still more singular roll or ligature on the angles, 
most evidently a carpentry form, but which the style retained to its 
latest day. 



In many of these tombs square piers are found supporting the roof, 
sometimes, but rarely, with an abacus, and generally without any carved 
work, though it is more than probable they were originally painted with 
some device, upon which they depended for their ornament. In most 
instances they look more like fragments of a wall, of which the inter¬ 
vening spaces had been cut away, than pillars in the sense in which we 
usually understand the word; and in every case in the early ages they 
must be looked upon more as utilitarian expedients than as parts of an 
ornamental stylo of architecture. 


Temples. 

Till very recently no temples had been discovered which could with 
I certainty be ascribed to the age of the pyramid builders; one, however, 
I was excavated a few years ago, from the sand close beside the great 
Sphinx in front of the second pyramid, and others it is said, have since 
been found, at Saecara and elsewhere; but no account of them has yet 
i been published. 

















































































































































Ch. IF. TEMPLES. 

) I’/Iiat at Gizeli is not remarkable for its dimensions, the extr 
being only about 100 feet, the extreme breadth the same. 1 I 1 
** ‘ ^ptincipal chamber in the form of a cross is supported by piers, simple 
prisms of Syenite granite, without base or capi¬ 
tal, and supporting architraves as simple in out¬ 
line as themselves. The roof of tliis chamber has 
entirely disappeared, but was no doubt originally 
of the same material. The walls are generally 
wainscoted with immense slabs of alabaster, or 
of syenite beautifully polished, but with sloping 
joints and uneven beds —a form of masonry not 
uncommon in that age. iS'o sculpture or in¬ 
scription of any sort is found on the walls of 
this temple,® no ornament, or symbol, nor any 
image, in the sanctuary. Statues and tablets of Cephrenes, the builder 
of tho second pyramid, were however found in the well, and in places • 
clearly showing that it belonged to his time. 

1 he exterior of this temple has not yet been freed from the sand in 
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11. Sketch plan of Temple near 
the Sphinx. From Donaldson. 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


which it has so long lain buried, and there being no image and no 
inscription it remains somewhat doubtful to whom or to what purpose 
it was dedicated. Its position, however, at a distance of 60 or 70 f^et 
from the great Sphinx and its being placed symmetrically alongside of 
it, renders it highly probable that it was dedicated to that great image. 

A tablet is said to have been discovered, in which Suphis, the 
builder of the Great Pyramid, records some repairs he had done to 
the Sphinx. 3 If this is correctly read, it proves its existence before 
tho pyramids, and long before, if it required renovation at that timo. As 
such it is not only the most colossal, but the oldest idol of tho human 
race of which we have now any knowledge. It does not apparently 
represent a heavenly being, but seems intended to symbolize the 
strength of an animal added to tho intellect of a man. A Combination 
we afterwards find repeated in so many forms in Assyria, but hardly 
even there considered as a god. 

Whether or not the temple and the Sphinx belong to one another, 
this at least seems certain, that they are the oldest examples of their 
respective classes which now exist, and consequently so deeply iute- 


1 TJk e (limeii.Mbits arc taken from Pro¬ 
fessor Donaldson's plan, published in the 
Transactions of the Institute of British Ar¬ 
chitect!, Feb, 18iil. It, however, cannot 
bo implicitly relied upon, not from any 
fault of tho professor’s, but because h: was 
closely watched, and prevented as far as 
possible from taking measurements or 
notes. As it L; the only thing published, 
it must suffice for the present, 


Lucian, * Do Syria Deaf od. Bcol/.in, 
tom. iii. p. 1, alludes to tiro fact of the 
old temples of the Egyptians having no 
images. 


Kr - , ,._ r . , xbi April, 

IS.*.), p. (,/.), et seq. In this article M 
luman must be considered as the mouth¬ 
piece of U Marietta It i, not a satis¬ 
factory ierm .of publication, but it i s < n 
wo yet have. 1 
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as to make us long for a more complete illustration of tliein t 
r et been given to the world. The temple, which is being recovered 
from oblivion, is a new form, and when made known may lead to the 
most important rectification of our ideas on the subject. 


In the present transitional state of our knowledge of the architectural 
art of the pyramid builders, it is difficult to form any distinct judgment 
as to its merits. The early Egyptians built neither for beauty nor for 
ubr, but for eternity, and to this last they sacrificed every other feeling. 
In itself nothing can be less artistic than a pyramid. A tower, either 
round or square, or of any other form, and of the same dimensions, 
would have been far more imposing, and if of sufficient height— the 
mass being the same—might almost have attained sublimity; but a 
pyramid never looks so large as it is, and not till you almost touch it 
can you realize its vast dimensions. This is owing principally to all its 
parts sloping away from the eye instead of boldly challenging observa¬ 
tion ; but, on the other hand, no form is so stable, none so capable of 
resisting the injuries of time or force, and none, consequently, so well 
calculated to attain the object for which the pyramids were erected. 
As examples of technic art, they are unrivalled among the works of men, 
but they rank low' if judged by the aesthetic rules of architectural art. 

The same may be said of the tombs around them: they aro low and 
solid, but possess neither beauty of form nor any architectural feature 
worthy of attention or admiration, but they have lasted nearly 
uninjured from the remotest antiquity, and thus have attained the 
object tlieir builders had principally in view in designing them. 

Their temple architecture, on the other hand, may induce us to 
modify considerably these opinions. The one described above—which 
is the only one I personally have any knowledge of—is perhaps the 
simplest and least adorned temple in the world. All its parts are 
plain—straight and square, without a single moulding of any sort, but 
they are perfectly proportioned to the work they have to do. They are 
pleasingly and effectively arranged, and they lrnve all that lithic 
grandeur which is inherent in large masses of precious materials. 

vSueh a temple as that of the Sphinx cannot compete either in rich¬ 
ness or magnificence with the great temples of Thebes, with their 
sculptured capitals and storied walls, but there is a beauty of repose and 
an elegance of simple about the older example which goes far to 
redeem its other d©Sciences, and when wo have more examples before 
us they may rise si ill higher in oxir estimation. 

Whatever opinion wo may ultimately form regarding the architecture, 
tb- re can bo little doubt as to the rank to be assigned to their painting 
and sculpture. In those two arts the Egyptians early attained a mastery 
which they nev«*f surpassed. Judged by the rules of classic or of 
modem art, it appears formal and conventional to such an extent as to 
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THE LABYRINTH. 


ill standing at Heliopolis* inscribed with the name of Osortasej 
the first and greatest kings of this dynasty. It is 67 ft. 4 in. in 
eight, without the pyramidion which crowns it, and is a splendid 
block of granite, weighing 217 tons. It must have required immense 
skill to quarry it, to transport it from Syeno, and finally, after finishing 
it, to erect it where it now stands and has stood for 4500 years. 

Wo find the sculptures of the same king at Wady llalfah, near the 
second cataract, in Nubia; and at Sarabout el Kadem, in the Sinaitic 
Peninsula. He also commenced the great temple of Karnac at Thebes, 
which in the hands of his successors became the most splendid in Egypt, 

nod perhaps it is not too much to say the greatest architectural menu- 

mont in the whole world. , 

As might be expected from our knowledge of the tact that the 
Ilyksos invasion took place so soon after his reign, none of his structural 
buildings now remain entire in which we might read the story of his 
conquests, and learn to which gods of the Pantheon he especially 
devoted himself. We must therefore tall back on Manet ho for an 
account of his “conquering all Asia in the space of nine years, and 
Lurope as far as 1 brace,’ 1 for though there is nothing to contradict 
this statement there is much that renders it extremely probable. 


The Labyrinth. 

It is to this dynasty also that wo owe the erection of the Labyrinth, 
one of the must remarkable, as well as one of the most mysterious, 
monuments of Egypt. All Manotho tells us of this is, that Lampares, 
or Moeria, “built it as a sepulchre for himself ; M and the information 
we derive from the Greeks on this subject is so contradictory and so 
full of the wonderful, that it is extremely difficult to make out either 
the plan or the purpose of the building. As long ago as 1843, the 
whole site was excavated and thoroughly explored by the officers of the 
Prussian expedition umh r Lepsius; but, like most < (' (he information 
obtained by that ill-conditioned party, the results have not yet been given 
to (he world, except in the most unsatisfactory and fragmentary form. 

From such data as have been given to the public we ’learn that 
the Labyrinth was a building measuring about 1 i50 feet east and west 
by 850 feet north and south, surrounding three sid s of .i courtyard, 
about 500 feet in one direction by 600 in the other (woodcut No' 12) 
The fourth side was occupied- asymmetrically lie ever —by a 
pyramid measuring about 200 feet square, or somewhat loss than the 
dimensions ascribed to it by tlio Crooks. 2 

Tlih pyramid was no doubt the tomb of tlu. founder, and the name 
of Amenemhe, one of the kings of this dynasty; has been found on its 
wall , showing that the fashion of erecting sepulchral pyramids had 

1 SynceUus, p. 69; Kitsch OUron. p. 98. * Ilerchl. ij. i j , 
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quite gone out, though its accompaniments were of a 
unknown. 
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12. Block Plan of the Labyrinth. From Lepsius' * Dcnkmaler.’ 

In the Labyrinth itself a number of small chambers were found, 
two storeys in height, as the account of Herodotus lead us to expeci, 
but so small, being only four feet in width at most, that we cannot 

understand tho admiration they .ex¬ 
cited in his mind. As there are no 
hieroglyphic^ upon them, it is diffi¬ 
cult to determine whether they be¬ 
long to the old Labyrinth, or to 
that which Herodotus writes of as 
erected by Psammeticus and the 
kings of his day. As, however, the 
materials for acquiring a far more 
perfect knowledge of this building 
exist at Berlin, it is needless speculating on such imperfect data as we 
now possess, and must therefore hope that more liberal counsels may 
soon prevail, and that the un story that still shrouds this singular monu¬ 
ment may before long he removed. 



13 . Chambers In Labyrinth. From Lepsius. 
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Toml) at Beni Husain. 


r J ho most interesting series of monuments of this dynasty which have 
come down to our time are the tomhs of Beni Hassan in Middle E-ypfc 
Strange to say, they are situated on the eastern side of the _\ile and 
aio almost the only hypogoa that are so placed in Egypt.' Tho’cha 

rr&issar •* ^ ~ 

the pyramids, but the archi¬ 
tecture dilfers widely. Thoy 
arc all cheerful-looking halls 
open to the light of day, 
many of them with pillared 
porches, and all possessing 
pretensions to architectural 
ornament either internal or 
external. 

One of the most interest¬ 
ing of these possesses a por- 

hy the^rp^^ 1 " 8 ’ 1" arclutectln '° so like the order afterwards employed 

1 mtne ct 8 “.V*.*”* 1 M 1-to-Doric oier. 

1110 same class of pillar is also used internally, sm>- 

. 1 ^ a,n archit ™e, from which spring two 

m nitai loofs, which we cannot help suspecting 
vero so formed in imitation of arches. All the 
matures of this order indeed seem to bo borrowed 
trom brick architecture: the pillar is just what we 
L°" 1 ° x l >cc _ t 111 one built up of small materials. 

e a lacus is the tile or wooden capping which is 
im i spendable in that case to distribute the super¬ 
incumbent weight over the whole substance of the 
pu r, and if bricks were so employed nothing is more 
probable than that the arch should also have been 
introduced. The form of the cornice also indicates a 
tar more ephemeral and lighter stylo of architecture 
than could have been derived from stone buildings * - • gam hw 
T here is another form of pillar used at Iieni 
ttassan at that early age which is still ftirthei re- 
moved from stone than even the prolo-Doric. It instates a bundle 



1 Were they originally tombs? Were nmon? the at 
they not, wl ifirs exc i d ii 

garths appropriated as septrlchres for (he during his ljm Tf 1 t> !‘ ir,urc P^nce 
dead? That such should bo the cu*p death th.t . *** or,ly nfu ' r hU 

j»my appear strango to deafh-fenring races nit id of ils founder” 0 * *° ^ monu ' 
but those that now inhabit Europe; but 
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' reeds or lotus-stalks bound together near tlio top ^ 
above the ligature so as to form a capital. Such a pie] 
must evidently have been originally employed in -wooden architictuic 
only, and the roof which it supports is in this instance of light 
wooden construction having the slight slope requisite in the dry climate 
of Egypt. In after ages this form of pillar became 
a great favourite with the Egyptian architects, and 
was employed in all their great monuments, but 
with a far more substantial litliic form than wo 
find here, and in conjunction with the hollow 
or, as we should call it, Corinthian— formed capital, 
of which no example is found earlier than the 18th 
dynasty. 

Where the square pier, so characteristic ot the 
pyramid - building 
age, is used at Beni 
Hassan, it is adorned 
on its face with a 
lotus - flower and 
stems (woodcut, ho. 

17), so as to assimi¬ 
late it with the more 
advanced free stand¬ 
ing pillars of the 
same order, and is 
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Pillar from Beni 
Hasean. 


interesting as show-”- *r.B*iFron,T, P *i,, 


ing how the sugges¬ 
tion arose. It is by no means improbable that at an earlier epoch the 
square prisms of the pyramid age were so adorned in painting. In 
the new kingdom of the 12th dynasty they were probably first so 
treated in relief. This done, the suggestion was obvious, where wood 

.1 . rmt • 


could be used, to cut away the masses, leaving only the stems. 


This 


again came to be reproduced in stone, which after a while lost all trace 
of its wooden original. 

These are meagre records, it must be confessed,* of so great a 
kingdom, but when we coino to consider the remoteness of the period, 
and that the dynasty was overthrown by the Shepherds whose rule 
was of considerable duration, it is perhaps in vain to expect' that much 
can remain to be disinterred which would enable us to realise more fully 
the architectural art of this age. 


SHEPHERDS. 

Till very recently our knowledge of the Shepherd kings was almost 
entirely derived from what was said of them by Manotho, m tlm extracts 
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i/iis writings so fortunately preserved by Josephus, in his ans^ 



pion. Recent explorations have however raised a hope that even 
their monuments may be so far recovered as to enable us to realise to 
some extent at least who they were and what their aspirations. 

Manetho tells us they came from the East, but fearing the then 
rising power of the Assyrians they fortified Avaris as a bulwark against 
them, and used it during their sojourn in Egypt to keep up their com¬ 
munications with their original seat. Recent explorations have enabled 
31. Maiiette to identify ban, Zoan, or Tanis, a well-known site on the 
Bubastite branch of tho Kile, with this Avaris. And already he has 
disinterred a sphinx and two seated statues which certainly belong to 
the reign of the Shepherd king Apophis. 1 


ihe character of these differs widely from anything hitherto found 
in Egypt. They present a physiognomy strongly marked with an 
Asiatic type—an arched nose, rude bushy hair, and great muscular 
development; altogether something wholly different from everything 
else found in Egypt either before or afterwards. 

This is not much, but it is an earnest that more remains to be dis¬ 
covered, and adds another to tho proofs that are daily accumulating, 
how implicitly 3 lane tho may be relied upon when we only read liiin 
correctly, and how satisfactory it is to find that every discovery that is 
made confirms the conclusions we had hesitatingly been adopting. 

It appears from such fragmentary evidence as has hitherto been 
gleaned from the monuments, that the Shepherds’ invasion was neither 
•sudden nor at once completely successful, if indeed it evor was, so, for it 
is certain that Theban and Xoitc dynasties coexisted with tho Shep¬ 
herds during the whole period of their stay, either from policy, like tho 
protected princes under our sway in India or because their conquest 
was not so complete as to enable them to suppress the national dynasties 
altogether. 


Like tho Tartars in China they seem to have governed the country 
by the original inhabitants and for their own purposes; tolerating 
their religion and institutions, but niling by the superior energy of 
•o- ir race tho peace-loving semi-Semitic inhabitants of the Delta, till 
they were in their turn overthrown and expelled by the more warlike 
African i\ /. -s of the southern division of tho Egyptian valley. 


1 * Revile Archaiologique/ Vol. iii., 1861, p. 07, and v., 1862, p. 207. 
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Amenophis I. 
Thothmosis I. 
Atnenophis II. 
Amense (Quetm) 
Thothmosis II. 
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Thothmosis VI. 
Amenoplns 111 


XVIIIth Dynast r. 

, reigned 25 years. 


13 

20 

21 
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Interregnum of Sun-worshipping Kings. 


Orus . . • 

Rhamses I. . 
Manephtha I. 
Rhamses II. . 
Manephtha 11. 

Sethos Itliamscs 
Rhamessidcu 
Amenophis 


reigned 3G 

.» I 2 

. ,, 32 

68 
5 


years. 


XIXth Dynasty. 


Kxode . 


G6 

20 
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The five centuries 1 which elapsed between the expulsion of the 
Shepherds and Exode of the Jews, comprise the culminating period ol 
the greatness and greatest artistic development of the Egyptians. It 
is practi'-allv within this period that all the great buildings of the 
.. Hundred pyloned city of Thebes ” were erected. Memphis was adorned 
within i+s limits with buildings as magnificent as those of the southern 
capital, though subsequently less fortunate in escaping the hand of the 
spoiler; and in every city of the Delta wherever an obelisk or sculptured 
stone is found, there we find almost invariably the name of one of 
the kings of the 18th or 19th dynasties. In Arabia, too, and above 
the Cataracts to the far-off Meroe, everywhere their works and names 
, ar e found. At Arban, 2 on the Khabour, we find the name of the third 
Thothmes; and there seems little doubt hut that the Nahoraina 01 
Mesopotamia was one of the provinces conquered by them, and that all 
Western Asia was moro or less subject to their sway. . 

Whoever the conquering Thebans may havo been, their buildings 
are sufficient to prove, as above mentioned, that they belonged to a race 
differing in many essential respects from that of the Memphite kingdom 

they had superseded. . 

The pyramid had disappeared as a form of royal sepulchre, to be 
' replaced by a long gloomy corridor cut in the rock ; its walls covered 1 
1 with wild and fetish pictures of death and judgment: a sort of magic , 

> hall, crowded with mysterious symbols—the most monstrous and \ 
| complicated that any system of human superstition has yet invented. 


i 3 i ,< y Josephus contra Apion. 2 Laym-J, ‘ Nineveh and Babylon,' 281 
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PHARAONIC KINGDOM. 


lead of tlie precise orientation and careful masonry of the cL~ 
,’dom, the buildings of the new race are placed anywhere, facing in 
any direction, and generally .affected with a symmetriphobia that it is 
difficult to understand. The pylons arc seldom in the axis of the 
temples ; the courts seldom square ; the angles frequently not right 
angles, and one court succeeding another without the least reference to 



, symmetry. 

The masonry, too, is frequently of the rudest and clumsiest sort, 
and would long ago have perished but for its massiveness, and there is 
in all their works an appearance of haste and want of care that some¬ 
times goes far to mar the value of their grandest conceptions. 

In their manners, too, there seems an almost equal degree of 
discrepancy. War was the occupation of the kings, and foreign con¬ 
quest seems to have beeii the passion of the people. The pylons and 
the walls of the temples are covered with battle-scenes, or with the 
enumeration of the conquests made, or the tribute brought by the 
subjected races. W hile not engaged in this, the monarch’s tune seems 
to have been devoted to practising the rites of the most complicated and 
least rational form of idolatry that has yet been known to exist among 
any body of men in the slightest degree civilized. 

If the monuments of“Memphis had como down to our times as 
perfect as those of Thebes, some of these differences might be found 
less striking. On the other hand, others might be still more apparent; 
but judging from such data as we possess—and they are tolerably 
extensive and complete—wo are justified in assuming a most marked 
distinction ; and it is indispensably necessary to bear it in mind in 
attempting to understand the architecture of the valley of the Nile, 
and equally important in any attempt to trace the affinities of the 
Egyptian with any other races of mankind. So far as we can now 
sec, it may bo possible to trace some affinities with the pyramid builders 
in Assyria or in Western Asia; but if any can be dimly predicated of 
the southern Egyptian race, it is in India and tho further cast: and 
the line of communication was not the Isthmus of Suez, but tbe Straits 


of Babelmandeb or the Indian Ocean. 


THEBES. 

Although, as already mentioned, numerous buildings of tbe great 
Pharaonic dynasties are to be found .scattered all along the banks of 
the Nile, it is at Thebes only that tho temples arc so complete as to 
enable us to study them with advantage, or to arrive at a just apprecia¬ 
tion of their greatness. That city was practically the capital of Egypt 
during the whole of the 18 th and 19th dynasties, and has been fortunate 
in having had no great city built near it - : nco it fell into decay- 
unlike Memphis in this respect, which has noon used as a quarvy 
during the last 11 or 15 centuries. It has also had the advantage of a 
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r (If rocky hills on its western limits, which has prevented 
of the desert from burying its remains, as has been the case at 
A by d os and elsewhere. 

The ruins that still remain are found scattered over an area 

extending about 2£ miles 
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north and south, and Si¬ 
miles east and west. The 
principal group is at Kar- 
nac on the eastern bank of 
the Nile, consisting of one 
great temple 1200 feet long, 
and five or six smaller tem¬ 
ples grouped unsymmetri- 
eally around it. About two 
miles further south is the 
temple at Luxor 820 feet 
long, and without any de¬ 
pendents. 

On the other side of the 
river is the great temple of 
Medin et-lTa bou , built by' 
the first king of the 19 th 
dynast}', 520 feet in length ; 
the Ehamession, 570 feet 
long; and the temple at 
Gouraou, ot which only the 
sanctuary and the founda¬ 
tions of the Propyla now 
exist. Of the great temple of 
Tliotlimes and Amenophis 
very little remains above¬ 
ground — it having been 
situated within the limits 
of the inundation—except 
the two celebrated Colossi, 
one of which was known 
to the Greeks as the vocal 
Memnon. When complete 
it probably was, next, after 
Kamac, the mast extensive 
of Theban temples. There 
are several others, situated 
at rim loot of the Libyan hills, which would be considered as magni¬ 
ficent elsewhere, but sink into insignificance when compared with those 
just enumerated. 
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of these, like our mediaeval cathedrals, are the work of succes- 
who added to the works of their ancestors without much 
reference to congruity of plan ; hut one, the Rhamession, was built 
wholly by the great Rhamses in the 15th century b.c., and though the 
inner sanctuary is so ruined that it can hardly be restored, still the 
general arrangement, as shewn in the annexed woodcut, is so easily 
made out that it may be considered as the typical example of what an 
Egyptian temple of tins age was in¬ 
tended to have been. Its fagade is 
formed by two great pylons, or pyra¬ 
midal masses of masonry, which, like 
the two western towers of a Gothic 
cathedral, are the appropriate and 
most imposing part of the structure 
externally. Between these is the 
entrance doorway, leading, as is al¬ 
most invariably the case, into a great 
square courtyard, with porticoes al¬ 
ways on two, and sometimes on three 
sides. This leads to an inner court, 
smaller, but far more splendid than 
the first. On the two sides of this 
court, through winch the central pas¬ 
sage leads, are square piers with 
colossi in front, and on the right 
and left are doublo ranges of circular 
columns, which are continued also 
behind the square piers fronting the 
entrance. Passing through this, we 
come to a hypostylo hall of great 
beauty, formed by two ranges of larger 
columns in the centre, and three rows 
of smaller ones on each side. r lhcso 
hypostyle halls almost always accorn- 
, pany the larger Egyptian temples ot 
the groat ago. They derive their 
name from having, over the lateral 
columns, what in Gothic architecture 
would be called a clerestory, through 
which the light is admitted to the central portion of the hall. Although 
some arc more extensive than this, tlio arrangement of all is nearly 
similar. They all poss two ranges of columns'in the centre, .so tall 
as to equal the height of the side columns together \yith that of the 
attic which is placed on them. They are generally of different orders • 
the central pillars having a bell-shaped capital, the under side of which 


Central pillar, from Riu.mcs.sion, ThcWs. 
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/perfectly illuminated from the mode in which the light was in 
ficcd : while in the side pillars the capital was narrower at the top 
than at the bottom, apparently for the sake of allowing its ornaments 
to be seen. 

Beyond this are always several smaller apartments, in this instance 
supposed to be nine in number, but they are so ruined that it is difficult 


to be quite certain what their arrangement was. These seem to have 


been rather suited to the residences of the king or priests than to the 
purposes of a temple, as we understand the word. Indeed, palace- 
temple, or temple-palace, would be a more appropriate term for these 
buildings than to call them simply temples. They do not seem to have 
been appropriated to the worship of any particular god, but rather for 
the great ceremonials of royalty- — of kingly sacrifice to the gods for the 
people, and of worship of the Icing himself by the people, who seems to 
have been regarded, if not as a god, at least as tho representative ol 
the gods on earth. 

Though the Ehamession is so grand from its dimensions, and so 
beautiful from its design, it is far surpassed in every respect by tho 
palace-temple at Karnac, which is perhaps the noblest effort ot archi¬ 
tectural magnificence ever produced by ilie hand of man. 

Its principal dimensions are 1200 ft. in length, by about 360 in 
width, and it covers therefore about 430,000 square ft., or nearly twice 
the area of St. Peter’s at Rome, and more than four times that of 
| any mediaeval cathedral existing. This, however, is not a fair way of 
estimating its dimensions, for our churches are buildings entirely under 
1 one roof; but at Karnac a considerable portion of the area was uncovered 
by any buildings, so that no such comparison is just. The great hypo,style 
hall, however, is internally 340 ft. by 170, and, with its two pylons, it 
covers more than 88,000 square ft., a greater area than the cathedral 
of Cologne, the largest of *11 our northern cathedrals; and when we 
consider that this is only a part of a great whole, we may fairly assert 
that the entire structure is among the largest, as it undoubtedly is one 
of the most beautiful buildings in the world. 


The original part of this great group was, as before mentioned, the 
sanctuary or temple built by Osortasen, tho great monarch of the 12th 
dynasty, before the Shepherd invasion. It is the only thing that seems 
to have been allowed to stand during the five centuries of Shepherd 
domination, though it is by no means clear that it had not been pulled 
down by the Shepherds, and reinstated by the first kings of the 18tli 
dynasty, an operation easily performed with the beautiful polished 
granite masonry of the sanctuary. Be this as it may, Amenophis, the 
first king of tho restored race, enclosed this in a temple about 120 ft. 
square. Thothmes J. built in front of it a splendid ball, surrounded 
by colossi, backed by piers; and Thothmes III. erected behind it a 
palace or temple, which is one of the m ,4 singular buildings in Egypt. 



TEMPLES. 
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. is 140 ft. long by 55 in width internally, the roof is supported^ 
rows of massive square columns, and two of circular pillars of 
] host exceptional form, the capitals of which are reversed, and some¬ 


what resembling the form usually found in Assyria, but nowhere else 
in Egypt. Like almost aU Egyptian halls, it was lighted from the roof 
in the manner shown in the sec tion . With all these additions, the 
temple was a complete whole, 540 ft. in length by 280 in width, at 
the time when the sun-worshippers broke in upon the regular succes 
sion of the great 18th dynasty. 



When the original lino was resumed, Maneptliah commenced the 
building of the great hall, which ho nearly completed. Rhamses, the 
first king of the 10th dynasty, built the small temple in front; and the 
so-called Bubastitc kings of the 22nd dynasty added the great cqjirt in 
front, completing the building to the extent wo now find it. We have 
thus, as in some of our mediaeval cathedrals, in this one temple, a com¬ 
plete history of the style during the whole of its most flourishing 
period ; and, either for interest or for beauty, it forms such a series as 
no other country, and no other age, can produce. Besides those 
buildings mentioned above, there are other temples to the north, to the 
east, and more especially to the south, and pylons connecting these 
and avenues of sphinxes extending for miles, and enclosing-walls and 
tanks, and embankments, making up such a group as ho citv’evcr 
' 6 ■ 8inoe - St. L’eteEs, 'with its colonnades, ‘and the 

Vatican, make up au immense mass, hut as insignificant in extent as 
in style when compared with this glory of ancient Thebes and its 
surrounding temples. 

Tho culminating point and climax of all this group of Wilding i 8 

tite hyjtostyle hall of Mam . Chafe. The wsost . - pW , 

of its central portion, both to tho usual scale, will explain Us genvinl 
arrangement ; but no language can convoy on icjoa of its beauty ; ,ud 
no artist has yet been able to reproduce its form so as to convey to 
those who have not seen it an idea of its grandeur. Tho mass of iu 
central piers, illumined b.y a flood of light from the clerestory, and tl* 
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j lll r pillars of tlie wings gradually fading into obscurity, are ^ 
^a^lmged and lighted as to convey an idea of infinite space; at the 
same time, the beauty and massiveness of the forms, and the brilliancy 
of their coloured decorations, all combine to stamp this as the greatest 


Sl 



plan of Hypostyle Hall at Karnac. Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 



of man's architectural works ; but such a one as it would be impossible 
to reproduce, except in such a climate and in that individual style m 
which, and for which, it was created. 

On the same side of the Nile, and probably at ottc time connected 
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by an avenue of sphinxes, stands the temple of Luxor, hardly' 
in some respects to its great rival at Ivarnac ; but either it was 
never finished, or, owing to its proximity to the Nile, it lias been 
ruined, and the materials carried away. The length is about 830 ft., 
its breadth ranging from 1 00 to 200 ft. 

Its general arrangement comprised, 
first, a great court at a different angle 
from the rest;* being turned so as to 
face Karnac. In front of this stand 
two colossi of Rhamses the Great, its 
founder, and two obelisks were once 
also there, one of which is now in 
Paris. Behind this was once a great 
hypostyle hall, but only the two cen¬ 
tral ranges of columns are now stand¬ 
ing. Still further back were smaller 
halls and numerous apartments, evi¬ 
dently meant for the king’s residence, 
rather than for a temple or place exclu¬ 
sively devoted to worship. 

The palace at Luxor is further re¬ 
markable as a striking instance of how 
regardless the Egyptians were of regu¬ 
larity and symmetry in their plans. Not 
only is there a considerable angle in 
the direction of the axis of the building, j 
but the angles of the courtyards are j 
in scarcely any instance right angles; ! 
the pillars are variously spaced, and j 
pains scorn to have been gratuitously j 
taken to make it as irregular as pos- j 
siblo in nearly every respect. All ; 
the portion at the southern end was ; 
erected by Amenophis III., the north- ! 
ern part completed by Rhamses the j 
Great, the same who built the R1 mines- I 
sion already described as situated on * 
the other bank of the Nile. 

Besides these there stood on the ' 


h 
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Caryatid© Pillar. from the Groat Court 
nt Mcdiuet-HuboiL 


western side of the Nile the Memno- 
uium, or great temple of Amenophis III., now almost entirely ruine.1 
It was placed on the alluvial plain, within tla limits of the inun¬ 
dation, which has tended on the ono hand to bury it and on the other 
to facilitate the removal of its materials. Nearly the only remains 
of it now apparent arc the two great seated colossi of its founder, one of 
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when broken, became in Greek, or rather Roman times, 
jVIemnon, whose plaintive wail to the rising sun, over its own and 
its country’s desolation, forms so prominent an incident in the Roman 
accounts of Thebes. 

Not far from this stands the great temple known as that of Mcdinet- 
Habou, built by the first- king of the 19th dynasty. Its dimensions 
are only slightly inferior to those of the Rhamession, being 520 ft. 
from front to rear, and its propylon 107 ft. wide. Its two great 
courts are, however, inferior in size to those of that building. The 
inner one is adorned by a series of Oaryatido 
figures (woodcut No. 23), which are inferior 
both in conception and execution to those of 
the previous reigns, and indeed throughout 
the whole building there is an absence of 
style, and an exaggeration of detail, which 
shows only too clearly that the great ago was 
passing away when it was erected. The roof 
of its hypostyle hall, and of the chambers 
beyond it, is occupied by an Arab village, 
which would require to be cleared away before 
it could be excavated ; much as this might be 
desired, the details of its courts would not 
lead us to expect anything either very beau¬ 
tiful or new~ from its disinterment. Further 
down the river, as already mentioned, stood 
another temple, that of Gournou, built by the 
same Manepthah who erected the great hall 
of Kamac. It is, however, only a fragment 
or w hat may be called the residence part of a 
temple. The hypostyle hall never w*as erected, 
and only the foundations of tw r o successive 
pylons can Ik; traced in front of it. In its 
present condition, therefore, it is one of the 
least interesting of the temples of Thebes, 
though elsewhere it would no doubt be re 
garded with wonder. 

Another building of this age, attached to 
the southern side of the groat temple at Kamac, 
deserves especial attention as being 
a perfectly regular building, erected 
at one time, and according to the 
original design, and strictly a 
temple, without 
it that could justify the 
tion of ibs being a palace. 



South Temple of Ivm-nuc. 
Sully li*U ft. to 1 in. 
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erected by the first king of the 19th dynasty, and consis 
pylons, approached through an avenue of sphinxes. Within 
^tliuT is an hypaethral court, and beyond that a small hypbstyle hall, 
lighted from above, as shown in the section (woodcut No. 25). Within 
this is the cell, surrounded by a passage, and with a smaller hall beyond, 
all apparently dark, or very imperfectly lighted. The gateway in front 
of the avenue was erected by the Ptolemies, and, like many Egyptian 
buildings, is placed at a different angle to the direction of the build¬ 
ing itself. Besides its intrinsic beauty, this temple is interesting 
as being far more like the temples erected after¬ 
wards under the Greek and lioman domination 
than anything else belonging to that early age. 

At Tunis, or Soan, near the mouth of the Nile, 
the remains, of a temple and of 13 obelisks can 
still be traced. At Solcb, on the borders of Nubia, 
a temple now stands of the third Amenophis, 
scarcely inferior in beauty or magnificence to 
those of the capital. 

At Sedinga, not far below the third cataract, 
arc the remains of temples erected by Amenophis 
II r. of the 18th dynasty, which is interesting as 
introducing in a completed form a class ot pillar that 
afterwards became a great favourite with Egyptian 
architects (woodcut No. 2G). Before this time wo 
find these Isis heads, either painted or carved on 
the face of square piers, but so as not to interfere 
with the lines of the pillars. Gradually they be¬ 
came more important so as to form a double capital 
as in this instance. In the Homan times, as at Den- 
dera (woodcut No. 38, p. 123), all the four faces 
of the pier were so adorned, though it must bo 
admitted in very questionable taste. 

Jt would be tedious to attempt to enumerate 
without illustrating all the fragments that remain 
of temples of this age. Some are so ruined, that 
it is difficult to make out their plan. Others, like 
those of Memphis or Tanais, so entirely destroyed, 
that only their site, or at most, only their leading 
dimension* can he made out. 1 licit loss is ot course to be regretted* 
but those enumerated above are sufficient to enable us to judge both 
of the style and the magnificence of the great building epoch. 

At Abydos the remains of two great temples have boon partially 

b has overwhelmed them. In reap © of 
Architectural magnificence they are inferior to thpsc of tho capital, and 
have not yet been uncovered to such an extent as to enable their plans 
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quite made out; but they have a special interest to the Egy 
as it was 021 the walls of one of these that the so-called tablet of 
Abydos was discovered —now in the British Museum — which first gave 
a connected list of kings, the predecessors of Ekamses, and sufficiently 
extensive to confirm the lists of Manetho in a manner satisfactory to the 
ordinary enquirer. A second list, far more complete, has recently bet., 
brought to light in the same locality, and contains the names of 70 
kings, ancestors of Manepthah, the father of Ekamses. It begins, as all 
lists do, with Menes; but even this list is only a selection, omitting 
many names found in Manetho, but inserting others which are not in 
his lists. Before the discovery of this perfect list, the longest known 
were that of the chamber of the ancestors of Thothmcs III., at Kamae, 
containing when perfect 01 names, of which however nearly one-third 
are obliterated; and that recently foimd at Saccara containing 58 names 
originally, but of which several are now illegible. 

It is the existence of these lists which gives such interest and such 
reality to the study of Architecture in Egypt. Fortunately there is 
hardly a building in that country which is not adorned with the name 
of the king in whose reign it was erected. In royal buildings they are 
found on every wall and every pillar. The older cartouches are simple 
and easily remembered ; and when we find the buildings thus dated by 
the builders themselves, and their succession recorded by subsequent 
kings on the walls of their temples, we feel perfectly certain of our 
sequence, and nearly so of the actual dates of the buildings ; they are 
moreover such a series as no other country in the world can match 
either for historic interest or Architectural magnificence. 


Bock-cut Tombs and Temples. 

Both in Egypt Proper and in Nubia the Egyptians were in the j 
habit of excavating monuments from the living rock, but with this 
curious distinction, that, with scarcely an exception, all the excavations 
in Egypt Proper are tombs, and 110 .important example of a rock-cut 
temple has yet been discovered. In Nubia, on the other hand, all the 
cavations are temples, and no tombs of importance are to be found 
anywhere. This distinction may hereafter lead to important historical 
deductions, inasmuch as on the western side of India there are an 
infinite number of rock-cut temples, but no tombs of any sort. Every 
circumstance seems to point to the fact, that, if there was any connection 
between Africa and India, it was with the provinces in the upper part 
of the Valley of the Nile, and not with Eg pt Proper. This, however, 
is a subject that can hardly be entered on here, though it maybe useful 
to bear in mind the analogy alluded to. 

Like all rock-cut examples all over the world, these Nubian temples 
are copies of structural buildings, only more or less modified to suit 
the exigencies of their situation, which did not admit of any vcr;> greni 




ROCK-CUT TEMPLES. 

_ .lament inside, as light and air could only he introduced from in 
, on^Spening of the doorway 

The two principal examples of this class of monument are the two 
at Ipsamboul, the largest of which is tho finest of its class known to 
exist anywhere. Its total depth from the face of the rock is 150 ft. 
divided into 2 large halls and 3 cells, with passages connecting them. 

Externally the rak^ade is about 100 ft. in height, and adorned by 4 
of the most magnificent colossi in Egypt, each 70 ft. in height, and re¬ 
presenting the King Khamses If., who caused the excavation to be made. 
It may be because they aro more perfect than any others now found in 
that country, but certainly nothing can exceed their calm majesty and 
beauty, or be more entirely free from the vulgarity and exaggeration 
winch is generally a characteristic of colossal works of this sort. 



•J7. Plan an 1 So lion of Kock-cut Temple at lpeamboul. Scale for nl m m.. . , . 

* um 1UU 11 to 1 i‘i.; . a ction 50 ft. to i in. 


The smaller temple at tho same place has six standing 'figures of 
deities countersunk in the rock, and is carved with exceeding richness 
It is of tho same age with tho largo temple, but will not admit of 
comparison with it owing to the inferiority of the design. 

Besides these, there is a very beautiful though small example at 
Kalabsche, likewise belonging to the ago of lihamsos II., and remark¬ 
able (or the beauty of its sculptural bas-reliefs, as well os for tho bold 
proto-Doric columns which adorn its vestibule. There aro also smaller 
ones at Derri and Balagno, at the upper end of the valley. At Essabua 
Girsheb. andDandour, the cells of the temple have been excavated from 
the rook, hut tlioir courts and propyluns are structural buildings added 
in front—a combination m-v.-v found in Egypt, and very rare Oftywh 

VUli. I. 
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’illthough meeting the difficulties of the case hotter than any — 
^itiigemcnt, inasmuch as the sanctuary lias thus all the imperishability 
"and mystery of a cave, and the temple at the same time has the space 
and external appearance of a building standing in the open air. 

This last arrangement is found also as a characteristic of the temples 
of Gibel Barkal, in the kingdom of Meroe, showing how far the rock¬ 
cutting practice prevailed in the upper Yalley of the Nile. 

As all these temples are contemporary with the great structures m 
Egypt, it seems strange that the eternity of a rock-cut example did not 
recommend this form of temple to the attention of the Egyptians them¬ 
selves. But with the exception of a small grotto, called the Specs 
Artemidos, near Beni ilassan, and two small caves at Silsilis, near the 
cataract, the Egyptians seem never to have attempted it, trusting appa- 
• rently to the solidity of their masonic structures for that eternity of 
duration they aspired to. 

Mammeisi. 

In addition to the temples above described, which are all more or less 
complex in plan, and all made up of various independent parts, there 
exists in Egypt a class of temples called mammeisi , dedicated to the 
mysterious accouchement of the mother of the gods. Small temples of 
this form are common to all ages, and belong 
as well to the 18th dynasty as to the time of 
the Ptolemies. One of them built by Anrc- 
nophis HI. at Elephantine, is represented in 
plan and elevation in the annexed cut. It 
is of a simple peristylar form, with columns 
in front and rear, resembling that shown in 
woodcut No. 7, and seven square piers on each 
flank. These temples are all small, and, 
like the Typhonia, which somewhat resemble 
them, were used as detached chapels or 
cells, dependent on the larger temples. hat 
renders them more than usually interesting 
to us is the fact that they were undoubtedly 
the originals of the Greek peristylar forms, 
that people having borrowed nearly evory 
peculiarity of their arts from the hanks of 
;he Nile. We possess tangible evidence of 



28. Miimmeki at Elephantine. 


peristylar temples and proto-Doric pillars, erected m Egypt centimes 
> the oldest known specimen in Gweqfc We need 1h l y ’ 
hardly hesitate to award the palm of invention of these things a the 
Egyptians, as we should probably ho forced to do of most of tEe arts 
and sciences of the Greeks if wo had only knowledge sufficient to con- 

uect them. 
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TOMBS. 



Oh. IV. 

Tombs. 

f the hrst 10 dy¬ 
nasties of Egyptian kings 


little now remains but 
their tombs—the ever¬ 


lasting pyramids—and of 
the people they governed 
only the structures and 
rock - cut excavations 
which they prepared for 
their final resting-places. 

The Theban kings 
and their subjects erected 
no pyramids, and none of 


their tombs are struc¬ 
tural-all are excavated 
from the living rock ; 
and from Beni Hassan to 
the cataract, the plain of 
the Nile is everywhere 
• fringed with these sin¬ 
gular monuments, which, 
if taken in the aggre¬ 
gate, perhaps required a 
greater amount of labour 
to excavate and to adorn 
than did even all the 
edifices of the plain. Cer¬ 
tain it is that there is far 
more to be learnt of the 
arts, of the habits, and of 
the history of Egypt from 
these tombs than from 
all the other monuments. 
No tomb of any Theban 
king has yet been dis¬ 
covered anterior to the 
18th dynasty; but all the 
tombs of that and of the 
subsequent dynasty Lave 
been found, or are known 
to exist, in the Valley of 
Biban-el-Melouk, on the 
western side of the plain 
of Thebes. 
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appears to have been the custom with these kings, so soon as 
hdcd the throne, to begin preparing their final resting-place. The 
excavation seems to have gone on uninterruptedly year by } 7 ear, the 
painting and adornment being finished as it progressed, till the hand of 
death ended the kings reign, and simultaneously the works of his tomb. 
All was then left unfinished; the cartoon of the painter and the rough 
work of the mason and plasterer were suddenly broken otf, as if the hour 
of the king’s demise called them too, irrevocably from their labours. * 

The tomb thus became an index of the length of a king’s reign 
as well as of his magnificence. Of those in the Valley of the Kings, 
the most splendid is that opened by Belzoni, and now known as that 
of Manephthah, the builder of the Hypostyle hall at Karnac. It de¬ 
scends, in a sloping direction, for about 350 ft. into the mountain, the 
upper half of it being tolerably regular in plan and direction ; but after 
progressing as far as the unfinished hall with two pillars, the direction 
changes, and the works begin again on a lower level, probably because 
they came in contact with some other tomb, or in consequence of 
meeting some flaw in the rock. It now terminates in a large and 
splendid chamber with a coved roof, in which stood, when opened by 
Belzoni, the rifled sarcophagus; 1 but a drift-way has been excavated 
beyond this, as if it had been intended to carry the tomb still further 
had the king continued to reign. 

The tomb of Ehamses Maiamoun, the first king of the 19th dynasty, 
is more regular, and in some respects as magnificent as this, and that 
of Amenophis IIL is also an excavation of great beauty, and is adorned 
with paintings of the very best age. Like all the tombs, however, they 
depend for their magnificence more on the paintings that cover the 
walls than on anything which can strictly bo called architecture, so 
that they hardly come properly within the scopo of the present work ; 
the same may be said of private tombs. Except those of Beni Hassan, 
already illustrated by woodcuts Nos. 14 to 17, they are all either mere 
chambers or corridors, without architectural ornament, but with their 
walls are covered with paintings and hieroglyphics of singular interest 
and beauty. Generally speaking, it is assumed that the entrances of 
these tombs were meant to be concealed and hidden from tho know¬ 
ledge of the pcoph after tho Icing’s death. It is hardly conceivable, 
however, that so much pains should have been taken, and so much 
money lavished, on what was designed never again to testify to the 
magnificence of its founder. It is also very unlike the sagacity of 
the Egyptians to attempt what was so nearly impossible; for though 
the entrance of a pyramid might be so built up as to be unrecognisable, 
a cutting in the rock can never be repaired or disguised, and can only 
!'«• temporarily concealed by heaping rubbish over it. Supposing it to 


1 Now in Sir John Soanes Museum, in Lincoln Vltm-Fichls. 
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<(en intended to conceal the entrances, sncli an expedient wl 
[imsy and unlikely to have been resorted to by so ingenious a 
people as it has proved futile, for all the royal tombs in the Valley of 
liiban-el-Mclouk have been opened and rifled in a past age, and 
their sites and numbers -were matters of public notoriety in the times 
of the Greeks and Homans. Many of the private tombs have archi¬ 
tectural facades, and certainly never were meant to be concealed, so 
that it is not fair to assume that hiding their tombs’ entrances was 
ever a peculiarity of the Thebans, though it certainly was of the earlier 
Memphite kings. 


Obelisks. 

Another class of monuments, almost exclusively Egyptian, are the 
obelisks, which form such striking objects in front of almost all the 
old temples of the country. 

Small models of obelisks are found in the tombs of the age of the 
pyramid-builders, and represented in their hieroglyphics; but the oldest 
public monument of the class known to exist is 
that at Heliopolis, erected by Osortasen, the great A 

king of the 12th dynasty. It is, like all the others, 
a single block of beautiful red granite of Syene. cut 
with all the precision of the age, tapering slightly 
towards the summit, and of about the average 
proportion, being about 10 diameters in height; 
exclusive of the top it is 07 ft. tin. 

The two finest known to exist are, that now in 
the piazza of the Lateran, originally set up by 
Thothmes lit, 105 ft. in height, and that still ex¬ 
isting at Kaniac, erected by Thothmes I., 93 ft. G in. 
in height. Those of Luxor, erected by Khamses 
the Great, one of which is now in Paris, are above 
77 ft in height; and there are two others in Home 
each above 80 ft. 

Home, indeed, has 12 of these monuments within 
her walls—a greater number than exist, erect at 

'■ 1 " country whoiux> they < *. though .. , . 

iud"'im r from tlic number that arc found adorninu: 58 **. *<• i in., iv.r com 

J ® ° . . . -i • /y* i • •* , , , ” pnrison with scute of 

single temples, it is aimcult to calculate how many otu 

must once have existed in Egypt Their use seems 

to have been wholly that of monumental pillars, recording (lie style and 

title of the king who erected them, his piety, and the pn t he gave of 

it in dedicating these monoliths to the deity whom 1 especially wished 

to honour. 

It has been already remarked that, with scarcely an exception, all 
the pyramids are on the west side of the Nile, all the obelisks on the 
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,. r _ nth regard to the former class of monument, this probably ; 

^a law of their existence, the western side of the Nile being in 
all ages preferred for sepulture, but with regard to the latter it seems 
to be accidental. Memphis doubtless possessed many monuments of 
this class, and there is reason to believe that the western temples of 
Thebes were also similarly adorned. They are, however, monuments 
easily broken; and, from their form, so singularly useful for many 
building purposes, that it is not to be wondered at if many of them 
have disappeared during the centuries that have elapsed since the 
greater number of them were erected. 


Domestic Architecture. 



Except one small royal pavilion at Medinet ITabou, no structure 
now remains in Egypt that can fairly be classed as a specimen of the 
domestic architecture of the ancient Egyptians; but at the same time 
we possess, in paintings and sculptures, so many illustrations of their 
domestic hahits, so many plans, elevations, and views, and even models 
of their dwellings of every class, that we have no difficulty in forming 
a correct judgment not only of the style, but of the details, of their 
domestic architecture. 

I Although their houses exhibited nothing of the solidity and monu¬ 
mental character which distinguished their temples and palaces, they 
seem in their own way to have been scarcely loss beautiful. They 
were <-of course on a smaller scale, and built of more perishable ma¬ 
terials, but they appear to have been as carefully finished, and decorated 

, with equal fiste to that displayed in the greater works. \\ e know also, 
from the tombs that remain to us, that, although the government of 
Egypt was a despotism of the strictest class, still the wealth of the 
land was pretty equally diffused among all classes, and that luxury 
and splendour were by no incans confined cither to the royal family 
or within the precincts of the palace. There is thus every reason to 
believe that the cities which have passed away were worthy of the 
temples that adorned them, and that the streets were as splendid and 
as tasteful as the public buildings themselves, and displayed, though 
in a more ephemeral form, the same wealth and power which still 
astonish us in the great monuments that remain. 

z' No building can form a greater contrast with the temple behind it 
than does the little pavilion erected at Medinet Habou by Eh anises, the 
first king of the 19th dynasty. As will be seen by flic annexed plan 
(woodcut No. 3! ), it is singularly broken and varied in its outline, 
surrounding a small court in the shape of a cross. It is 3 stories in 
height, and, properly speaking, consists of only 3 rooms on each floor, 
' unu r'E d together by long winding passages. There is reason, however, 
E> believe 1 1»:*r this is only a fragment of the building, and foundations 
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bSch render ifc probable that the whole was originally a squari 
'width of the front, and had other chambers, probably only in 
"wood or brick, besides those we now find. This would hardly detract 
from the playful character of the design, and when coloured, as 
it originally was, and with its battlements or ornaments complete, it 
must have formed a composition as pleasing as it is unlike our usual 
conceptions of Egyptian art. 




The other illustration represents in the Egyptians’ own quaint style 
a 3-storied dwelling, the upper storey apparently being like those of the 
Assyrians, an open gallery sup¬ 
ported by dwarf columns. The 
lower windows arc closed by 
shutters. In the centre is a 
staircase leading to the upper 
storey, and on the left hand an 
awning supported on wooden 
pillars, which seems to have been 
an indispensable part of all the 
better class of dwellings. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, these houses are 
shown as situated in gardens laid 33 * KLvQUon - a limy. From an Egyptian 
out in a quaint formal style, with 

pavilions, and fishponds, and all tlio other accompaniments of gardens 
in the East at the present day. 

In ..11 tho conveniences and elegances of building they seem to 
have anticipated all that has been done in those countries down to 
•he present day. Indeed, in all probability, tho ancient Egyptians 
surpassed the modem in those respects as mm h as they did in the more 
important forms of architecture. 















































CHAPTER V. 

GREEK AND ROMAN PERIOD. 


CONTENTS. 

Decline of art — Temples at Death ra— Kalabsclie — Pliilm. 



The third stage of Egyptian art is 
preceded it. and as unlike anything 


as exceptional as the two which 
else which has occurred in any 
other lands. 

* From the time of the 19th 
dynasty, with a slight revival 
under the Bubastitc kings of 
the 22nd dynasty, Egypt sank 
through a long period of decay, 
till her misfortunes were con 
summated by the invasion of 
the Persians under Cambyses, 
525 b.c. From that time she 
served in a bondage more 
destructive, if not so gulling, 
as that of tho Shepherd domi¬ 
nation, till relieved by the 
more enlightened policy of 
tho Ptolemies. Under them 
she enjoyed as great material 
prosperity as under her own 
Pharaohs; and her architec¬ 
ture and her arts too revived, 
not, it is true, with the great¬ 
ness or the purity of the great 
national era, bui still with 
much richness and material 
splendour. 

This was continued under 
tho Roman domination, and, 
judging from what we find in 
other countries, we would na 


Plan oi Temple ut Ivlfou, Apollonopolis Magna- 
Stale 100 ft. t u l in. 


turally expect to find traces 
of the influence of Greek and 


homaii art in the buildings of this age. So little, however, is this the 
that before the discovery of the reading of the hieroglyphic signs. 
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TEMPLES. 

hrned of Europe placed the Ptolemaic and Roman temples 
tfclera and Kalabsche before those of Thebes in order of date; and 
could not detect a single moulding in the architectural details, nor a 
single feature in the sculpture and painting which adorned their walls, 
which gave them a hint of the truth. Even Cleopatra the beautiful 
is represented on these walls with distinctly Egyptian features, and in 




the same tight garments and conventional forms as were used in the 
portrait of Nophre Ari, Queen of Rhamos, or in thosv of the wiws of the 
possessors of tombs in the age of the Pyramids, 3000 y. ars before. Egypt 
in fact conquered her conquerors.- and forced them to adopt her customs 
and her arts, and to follow in the groove she had’so long marked out for 
herself, and followed with such strange pertinacity. 
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o of the temples of this age are, as far as dimensions and lie. 
of decorations are concerned, quite worthy of the great age, 
though their plans and arrangements differ to a considerable extent. 
There is no longer any hesitation as to whether they should he called 
temples or palaces : for they all are exclusively devoted to worship,— 
and to the worship of a heavenly God, not of a deified king. 

What these arrangements are will he well understood from the 
annexed plan of that of Edfou (woodcut No. 34), which, though not 
the largest, is the most complete of those remaining. It, is 450 ft. in 
length, and 155 in width, and covering’upwards of 80,000 ft.; its 
dimension* may he said to he equal to those of the largest of our medi¬ 
eval cathedrals (Cologne or Amiens for instance). Part only of the 
whole structure fthat which is shaded in the plan) is roofed, and there¬ 
fore it can scarcely be compared with buildings entirely under one roof. 



In front of the temple are two large and splendid pylons, with the 
gateway in the centre, making up a facade 225 ft. in extent. Although 
this example has lost; its crowning cornice, its sculptures and ornaments 
are still very perfect, and it may altogether he considered as a fair 
specimen of its class, though inferior in dimensions to many of those of 
the great Pharaonic ago. Within these is a court, 140 ft. by 161, sur¬ 
rounded by a colonnade on three sides, and rising by easy steps, the v hole 
width of the court, to the porch or portico which, in Ptolemaic temples' 
takes the place of the groat hypostyh halls of the Pharaohs. It is lighted 
from the front over low screens placed between each of the pillars, a 
peculiarity scarcely ever found in temples of earlier date, though appa¬ 
rently common in domestic edifices, or those formed of wood, certainly 
as early as the middle of P m 18th dynasty, as may be seen from the 
annexed woodcut (No. 36), taken from a tomb of one of the sun- 
worspppijig kings, who reigned between Amenophis III and Horns, 
from tb is we pass into an inner and smaller porch, and again through 
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TEMPLES. 


Usages to a dark and mysterious sanctuary, surrounded bv darkeik 
paj$tfges and chambers, -well calculated to mystify and strike with awe any 
worshiper or neophyte who might be admitted to their gloomy precincts. 





The celebrated temple at Dendera is similar to this, and slightly 
larger, but it has no forecourt, no propylons, and 
no enclosing outer walls. Its facade is given in 
the woodcut (No. 37). Its Isis-headed columns 
are not equal to those of Edfou in taste or 
grace; but it has the advantage of situation, 
and this templo is not encumbered either by 
sand or huts, as the other is, so that its effect 
on travellers is always more striking' 

The Roman templo at Kalahsehe ( woodcuts 
Nos. 80 and 40), above the Cataract, is a fair 
specimen of t heso temples on a smaller scale. The 
section (woodcut No. 40) shows one of the 'inodes 
by which a scanty light 
was introduced into the 
inner cells, and their gra¬ 
dation in height. The 
position, too, of its pro¬ 
pylons is a striking in¬ 
stance of the irregularity 
which distinguishes ail 
the later Egyptian styles 
from that of the rigid, pro¬ 
portion-loving, pyramid- 
builders of Memphis. 

This irregularity of 
plan was nowhere carried 
to such an extent as in 
the Ptolemaic temple on 
the island of Phihe. 11 ore 
no two buildings, scarcely, 
any two walls, are on the 
same axis or parallel to one another. No < lothic architect in his wildt 
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ever played so frecdy with. Bis linos or dimensions, and no 

it must he added, ever produced anything so 
beautifully picturesque as this. It contains 
all the play of light and shade, all the variety 
of Gothic art, with the massiveness and gran¬ 
deur of the Egyptian style; and as it is still 
tolerably entire, and retains much of its colour, 
there is no building out of Thebes ihat gives 
so favourable an impression of Egyptian ai t as 
this. It is true it is far less sublime than 
many, but hardly one can be quoted as more 
d beautiful. 

Notwithstanding its irregularity, this 
^ temple has the advantage of being nearly all 
2 of the same age, and erected according to one 
| plan, while the greater buildings at Thebes 
4 are often aggregations of parts of different 
£ ages; and though each is beautiful in itself, 
I the result is often not quite so harmonious as 
| might bo desired. In this respect the Ptole- 
maic temples certainly have the advantage, 
s inasmuch as they are all of one age, and all 
I completed according to the plan on which 
they were designed, a circumstance which, 
to some extent at least, compensates for their 
marked inferiority in size and style, and the 
littleness of all the ornaments and details as 
compared with those of the Pharaonic period- 
it must at the same time be admitted that 
this inferiority is more apparent in the sculp¬ 
ture of the Ptolemaic ago than in its archi- 
d tecture. The general design of the buildings 
is frequently grand and imposing, but the 
details are always inferior; and the sculpture and painting, which in 
the great age add so much to the beauty of the. whole, are in the 
Ptolemaic age always frittered away, ill-arranged, and unmeaning 
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TEMPLES. 


to tlio general effect instead of heightening and inv 
it. 

Strange as it may at first sight appear, we know less of the manners 
and customs of the Egyptian people during the Greek and Roman 
domination, than we do of them during 
the earlier dynasties. All the huifil¬ 
ings erected after the time of Alexander 
which havo come down to our time are 
essentially temples. Nothing that can 
bo called a palace or pavilion has sur¬ 
vived, and no tombs are known to 
exist. We have consequently no pic¬ 
tures of gardens, with their villas and 
fish-ponds; no farms, with their cattle; 
no farmyards, with their geese and 
ducks; no ploughing or sowing; no 
representations of the mechanical aids; 
no dancing or amusements; no arms 
or campaigns. Nothing, in short, but 
worship in its most material and least 
intellectual form. 

It is a curious inversion of the 
usually received dogmata on this sub¬ 
ject, but as we read the history of Egypt as written on her menu 
ments, wc find her first wholly occupied with the arts of peace, nwri- 
eultural and industrious, avoiding war and priestcraft, and eminently 
practical in all her undertakings. In the middle period we find her 


!‘l;m of Temple at PhiUu. 
Scale 100 ft to 1 ui. 


half political, half religious; sunk from her early happy position to a 
state of affairs such as existed in Europe in the Middle Ages. In her 
third and last stage we find her fallen under the absolute influence 
of tbe most degrading superstition. We know from her masters 
that she had no political freedom, and ho external influence at this 
time; but we hardly expected to find her sinking deeper and deeper 
into superstition, at a time when the world was advancing forward 
with such rapid strides in the march of civilization, as was the case 
between the ages of Alexander and that of Constantine. It probably 
was in consequence of this retrograde course that her civilization 
pmskei 80 abv'luU'l v and entirely under the influence Of the i . 
star of Christianity; and that, long before the Arab conquest, not a 
trace of it was left in any form. What had stood tho vicissitudes of 
3000 years, and was complete and stable under Hadrian, had vanished 
when Constantino ascended the throne. 


]!. , their civilization passed i euddi 

tags remain to the present day ; and taken altogether. we ntav perhaps 
safely assert tliat the Egyptians wen; the most essentially a buihUn.. 
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all those we are acquainted with, and the most generj 
^uceggslul in all they attempted in this way. The Greeks, it is true, 
surpassed them in refinement and beauty of detail, and in the class of 
sculpture with which they ornamented their buildings, while the Gothic 
architects far excelled them in constructive cleverness; but with these 
exceptions no other styles can be put in competition with them. At the 
same time, neither Grecian nor Gothic architects understood more 


perfectly all the gradations of art, and the exact character that should 
be given to every form and every detail. Whether it was the plain 
flat-sided pyramid, the crowded and massive hypostvle hall, the playful 
pavilion, or the luxurious dwelling — in all these the Egyptian under¬ 
stood perfectly both how to make the general design express exactly 
what he wanted, and to make every detail, and all the various 
materials, contribute to the general effect. They understood, also, 
better than any other nation, how to use sculpture in combination with 
architecture, and to make their colossi and avenues of sphinxes group 
themselves into parts of one great design, and at the same time to use 
historical paintings, fading by insensible degrees into hieroglyphics on 
the one hand, and into sculpture on the other—linking the whole 
together with the highest class of phonetic utterance. With the most 
brilliant colouring, they thus harmonised all these arts into one great 
whole, unsurpassed by anything the world has seen during the thirty 
centuries of struggle and aspiration that have elapsed since the brilliant 
days of the great kingdom of the Pharaohs. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ETHIOPIA. 

CONTENTS. 

Kingdom of Meroe — Pyramids. 

It was long a question with the learned whether civilization ascended 
or descended the Nile —whether it was a fact, as the Greeks evidently 
believed, that Meroe was the parent state whence the Egyptians had 
migrated to the north, bringing with them the religion and the arts 
which afterwards flourished at Thebes and Memphis, — or whether 
these had been elaborated in the fertile plains of Egypt, and only in 
later times had extended to the Upper Nile. 

Recent discoveries have rendered it nearly certain that the latter is 
the correct statement of the facts— within historic times at least—that 
the fertile and easy cultivated Delta was first occupied and civilised; 
then Thebes, and afterwards Meroe. At the same time it is by no 
means improbable that the Ethiopians were of the same stock as the 
Thebans, though differing essentially from the Memphites, and that the 
former may have regarded these remote kindred with respect, perhaps 
even with a degree of half-superstitious reverence due to their lvinoh 
situation in the centre of a thinly peopled continent, and have in 
consequence invented those fables which the Greeks interpreted too 
literally. 

If any such earlier civilization existed in these lands, its records and 
its monuments have perished. No building is now found ‘in Meroe 
whose date extends beyond the time of the great king Tirliakah of the 
2,Mli Egyptian dy» isty, ».e. 721 to lidO, Unless it bo those bearing the 
do mo of ono king, Amoum Gori, who was connected with thcjatruduia: 
race of sun-worshippers, which broke in upon tho continuous succession 
of the kings of tho 18th dynasty. Their monuments were all purposely 
destroyed by tlicir successors; and almost the only records wo have of 
them arc the grottoes of Tell cl A mama, covered with their sculptures, 
which bear, it must bo confessed, considerable resemblance in style to 
those found in Ethiopia. Even this indication is too slight to bo of 
much value; and we must wait for some, further confirmation before 
founding any reasoning upon it. 

The principal monuments of Tirliakah arc two temples at Gikl 
Baikal, a singular isolated mount near the great southern bond of the 
river. One is a large first-class temple, of purely Egyptian form and 
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bout 500 ft. in length, b} r 120 or 140 in width, consisting 
__ w r^at courts, with their propylons, and with internal halls and sanc¬ 
tuaries arranged much like those of the Eliamession at Thebes (woodcut 
No. 18), and so nearly also on the same scale as to make it probable 
that the one is a copy of the other. 

The other temple placed near this, but as usual nnsyminetrically, 
consists of an outer hall, internally about 50 ft. by 60, the roof of which 
is supported by 4 ranges of columns, all with capitals representing 
figures of Typhon or busts of Isis. This leads to an inner cell oi 
sanctuary, cut in the rock. 

There are smaller remains strewed about, indicating the existence 


of a city on the spot, but nothing of architectural importance. 

The most remarkable monuments of the Ethiopian kingdom are 
the pyramids, of which 3 great groups have been discovered and 
described. The principal group is at a place called Dankelah, the 
assumed site oi the ancient Meroe, in latitude 17° north. Anothci is 
at Gibel Barkal ; the third at Nourri, a few miles lower down than the 
last named, but probably only another necropolis of the same city. 



4 ;> lyramids at MeroU. From Hoskins’ Travels in Ethiopia. 

l'j (l i —Plan of Principal Group. Scale 100 ft. I Fig. 2.—Section and Elevation of that marked A 

t(J I jjjck I Scale 50 ft. to 1 inch. 


Compared with the great Memphite examples, these pyramids are 
most insignificant in size—the largest at Nouiii being only 110 ft. by 
100 ; at Gibel Uarkel the largest is only 88 ft. square; at Meroe none 
exceed 60 ft. each way. They differ also inform from those of Egypt, 
being much steeper, as their height is generally equal to the width of 
tin- base. Tht y also all possess the roll-moulding on their angles, and 
oil have a little porch or pronaos attached to one side, generally orna¬ 
mented with sculpture, and forming either a chapel, or more probably 
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where the coffin of the deceased was placed. We kn<Wj 
tie Greeks that, so far from concealing the bodies of their 
dead, the Ethiopians had a manner of preserving them * some trans¬ 
parent substance, which rendered them permanently visible after 
death. 1 


To those familiar with the rigid orientation of those of Lower 
Egypt, perhaps the most striking peeularity of the pyramids is the 
more than Theban irregularity with which they are arranged, no two 
being ever placed, except by accident, at the same angle to the meridian, 
but the whole being grouped with the most picturesque diversity, as 
chance appears to have dictated. 

Among their constructive peculiarities it may bo mentioned that 
they seem all to have been first built in successive terraces, each less in 
dimensions than that below it, something like the great pyramid at 
Saccara (woodcut No. 8), these being afterwards smoothed over by the 
external straight-lined coating. 

Like the temples of Gibel Barkal, all these buildings appear to belong 
to the Tirhakali epoch of the Ethiopian kingdom. It is extremely im¬ 
probable that any of them are as old as the time of Solomon, or that 
any are later than the age of Cambyses, every indication seeming to 
point to a date between these two great epochs in the connection of 
African history with that of Asia. 

The ruins at Wady el-Ooatib, a little further up the Nile than Meroe, 
should perhaps be also mentioned here, if only from the importance 
given to them by Heeren, who thought he had discovered in them the 
ruins of tho temple of Jupiter Ammon. They are, however, all in 
the debased style of the worst age of Ptolemaic or Roman art in that 
country. They are wholly devoid of hieroglyphics, or any indication of 
sanctity or importance, and there can be little doubt that they are the 
remains of a caravanserai on the great commercial route between Egypt 
and Axoum, along which the greater part of the trade of the East 
arrived at Alexandria in tho days of its magnificence. 


1 Herodotus, iii. 24. Diodorus, ii. 15. 
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BOOK II. 


CHAPTER 1. 

ASSYRIAN ARCHITECTCJRE. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

It is by no means impossible that the rich ftlluvial plain of Shimu may 
ha vo been inhabited by man as early as tho valley of the Nile; but, it 
this were so, it is certain that the early dwellers in the land have left 
no trace of their sojourn which has as yet rewarded the research ol 
modem investigators. So far indeed as our knowledge at present extends, 
we liavo proof of the existence of tho primitive races of mankind in the 
valleys of France and England at a far earlier period than we trace 
their remains on tho banks of either the Euphrates or tho Nile. It is 
true these European vestiges of an early creation'are not architectural, 
and have consequently no place here, except in so far as they free us from 
trammels of a chronology now admitted to bo too limited in duration, 
but which has hitherto prevented us from grasping, as we might have 
done, the significance of architectural history in its earliest dawn. 

Unfortunately for our investigation of Chaldean antiqui ty, the works 
of Berosus, the only native historian we know of, have come down to 
us in even a more fragmentary state than the lists ot Mane tho, and the 
monuments have not yet enabled us to supply those deficiencies so 
completely, though there is every prospect of their doing so to a considcr- 
ai,h- extent. In the meanwhile tho most successful attempt to restore 
the text which has been made, is that of Herr Gutschmid, 1 and it is 
probable that tho dates bo assigns are very near tho truth. Rejecting 
the lBt dynasty of 86 Chaldeans and their 34,080 years as mythical, or 
as merely expressing the belief of the historian that the country was 




1 Publialittl in the 4 Kheinischer Museum,' vol. viii. p. 252, ot 
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d by a Chaldean race for a long time before the Median invasion,) 

fees that event 2-158 b.c. ITis table of dynasties then runs thus :— 




Yoarp. 

n.c. 

p ... 

S Merles . 

.'{•224 .. 

. commencing ... 245S 

III. ... 

11 Ohaldffians . 

.. 258 .. 

... 2234 

IV. ... 

49 

.. 458 ... 

... 1978 

V. ... 

9 Arabians. 

.. 215 .. 

... 1518 

VI. ... 

45 Assyrians. 

.. 526 .. 

... 1273 

VII. ... 

8 ,, . 

.. 122 .. 

• ,» ... 747 

VIII. ... 

(j Clnildamns . 

.. 87 .. 

.625 


Persian conquest 




Ah every ndvanoo that has boon made, either in deciphering the 

inscriptions or in exploring* the ruins since this reading was pro¬ 
posed, have tended to confirm its correctness, it may fairly be assumed 

to represent very nearly tho into chronology of the country from 
Nimrod to Cyrus. Assuming this to be so, it is interesting to observe 
that the conquest of Babylonia by tho Modes only slightly preceded the 
invasion of Egypt by the Hyksos, and that the fortification of Avaris 
“against the Assyrians” 1 was synchronous with the rise of the great 
Chaldean dynasty, most probably under Nimrod B.C. 2234, It this 
is so, the wliulo of tho old civilization of Egypt under tho pyramid 
building kings b id passed away before the dawn of history in Baby¬ 
lonia. The Theban kings of tho 12th dynasty had spread their con¬ 
quests into Asia, and brought back the reaction oi the Scytliic invasion 
<>n their own hitherto inviolate land, and by these great interminglings 
of tho nations first raised Asia to a sense of her greatness. 

Wliat we learn from this table seems to be that a foreign invasion 
of Modes — whoever they may have been disturbed the hitherto 
peaceful tenor of the Chaldean kingdom some 25 centuries before the 
Christian era. 

They, in their turn, were driven out to make place for tho Chaldean 
dynasties, which we have every reason to suppose wero thoso founded 
by Nimrod about the year ‘2235 b.c. 

This kingdom seems to have lasted about seven centuries without 
any noticeable interruption, .nd then to have been overthrown by an 
invasion from the west about tho year 1518 B.c. Can this mean the 
Egyptian conquest under the kings of riio great 18th dynasty ? 

The depression of tho Chaldeans enabled tho Assyrians to raise 
their heads and fimnd the great kin -rwards known as that 

of Nineveh, about the year 1273. For six centuries and a half 
they were the great people of Asia, and during the latter half of 
that period built all those palace* which have so recently been dis¬ 
interred. 


They were struck down in their turn by the kings of Babylonia 


’ Josephus contra Apion, i. 1 p 
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Mablislied the second Clialdean kingdom about the year 625, 

^to give place to the Persians under Cyrus in the year 538, after 
little more than a century of duration. 

As in the valley of the Nile, the first kingdom was established near 
the mouths of the Euphrates, and flourished there for centuries before 


it was superseded by the kingdom of Nineveh in the same manner 
as Thebes, had succeeded to the earlier seats of power in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Memphis. 

Owing to the fortunate employment of sculptured alabaster slabs 
to line the walls of the palaces during the great period of Assyrian 
prosperity, we are enabled to restore the plan of the royal palaces of 
that period with perfect certainty, and in consecpience of the still more 
fortunate introduction of stone masonry during the Persian period — 
after they had come into contact with the Greeks—we can understand 
i he construction of these buildings, and restore the form of many parts 


which, being originally of wood, have perished. The plains of Shinar 
possessed no natural building-material of a durable nature, and even 
wood or fuel of any kind seems to have been so scarce that the 
architects were content too frequently to resort to the use of bricks 
\ only dried in the sun. The consequence is that the buildings of the 
early Chaldeans* are now generally shapeless masses, the plans of which 
it is often extremely difficult to follow, and in no instance has any edifice 
been discovered so complete that we can feel quite suie wc leally know 
all about it. But the temples at Wurka and Mughcyr become intelligible 
by comparison with the Birs himroud and the so-called tomb ol Cyius, 
and the palaces of Nineveh and Khorsabad from the corresponding ones 
at Susa and Persepolis. Consequently, if wo attempt to study the 
architecture of Chaldea, of Assyria, or of Persia, as separate stales, ve 
find them so fragmentary, owing to the imperfection of the materials in 
which they were carried out, that it is difficult to understand theii 
forms. But taken as the successive developments of one great style, the 
whole becomes easily intelligible; and, had the southern excavations 
been conducted with a little more care, there is perhaps no feature that 


would not have been capable of satisfactory explanation. Even as it is, 
however, the explorations of the last fifteen years have enabled us to 
take a very comprehensive view of what the architecture of the valley 
of the Euphrates was during the 2000 years it remained a great inde¬ 
pendent monarchy. It is a chapter in the history of architecture which 
is entirely new to us, and which may lead to the most important lesults 
in clearing our ideas a to the origin of styles. T nlortunately, it is only 
in a scientific sense that this is tnu , Except the buildings at Persepolis, 
everything is buried or heaped together in such confusion Uhat the 
passing traveller sees nothing. It is only by study and comparison 
that the mind eventually realises the greatness and the beauty of the 
most gorgeous of Eastern monarchies, or that any one cun be made to 
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*4 that be actually sees the sculptures wliicli a Sardanapalus set 
Hdic tablets which a Nebuchadnezzar caused to be engraved. 

Owing to the fragmentary nature of the materials, it must perhaps 
be admitted that the study of the ancient architecture of Central Asia 
is more difficult and less attractive than that of other countries and 
more familiar forms. On the other hand, it is an immense triumph to 
the philosophical student of art to have penetrated so far back towards 
the root of Asiatic civilization. It is besides as great a gain to the 
student of history to have come actually into contact with the works of 
kings whose names have been familiar to him as household words, but 
of whose existence he had until lately no tangible proof. 

In addition to this it must be admitted that the Assyrian explora¬ 
tion commenced in 1843 by M. Botta, at Khorsabad, and unfortunately 
brought to a close by tho breaking out of the war in 1855, have 
added an entirely new chapter to our history of architecture; and, with 
the exception of that of Egypt, probably the most ancient we can even 
now hope to obtain. Jt does not, it is true, rival that of Egypt in 
antiquity, as the Pyramids still maintain a pre-eminence of a 1000 
years beyond anything that has } r et been discovered in the valley uf the 
Euphrates, and we now know, approximately at least, what we may 
expect to find on the banks of that celebrated rivei. there is nothing 
certainly in India that nearly approaches these monuments in antiquity, 
nor in L hina or the rest of Asia, and in Europe, whatever may bo main¬ 
tained regarding primaeval man, we can hardly expect to find any 
building of a date prior to tho Trojan war. All our histories must 
therefore begin with Egypt and Assyria—beyond them all is speculation, 
and new fields can hardly be hoped lor. 

The Assyrian discoveries are also most important in supplying data 
which enable us to understand what follows, especially in the archi¬ 
tect vunl history of Greece. No one now probably doubts that the Dorian 
Greeks borrowed the idea of their Doric order from the pillars of Beni 
JIassan (woodcuts Nos. 14 and In) or Nubia or rather perhaps from the 
rubble or brick piers of Memphis or Naueratis, 1 from which these rock- 
cut examples were themselves imitated. But tho origin of the ionic ele¬ 
ment always was a mystery. "W o knew indeed that the Greeks practised 
it principally in Asia Minor hence its name ; but we never knew how 
essentially Asiatic it was till the architecture of Nineveh was revealed 
to us, and till, by studying it through the medium of the buildings :t; 
Perscpolis, we were made to feel how completely the Ionic order was a 
Grecian refinement on the wooden and somewhat Barbaric orders of 
the Euphrates valley. 

It is equally, or perhaps almost more important to know, that in 
(ffialdasa we are able to trace the origin of those Buddhist styh s of art 



1 If the Greeks traded to Nuucmtis as early as the 1st Olympiad 
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afterwards pervaded the whole of Eastern Asia, and it maj 
o the germs of the architecture of Southern India. 1 These affinities, 
however, have not yet been worked out, hardly even hinted at; but 
they certainly will one day become most important in tracing the origin 
of the religious development of the further East. 

In these researches neither the literature nor the language of the 
country avail us much. If the affinities are ever traced, it will be 
through the architecture, and that alone; but there is every prospect of 
its proving sufficient for the purpose when properly explored. 

It will hardly be necessary even to allude to the decipherment of 
the mysterious written characters of the Chaldeans. There is probably 
no one now living, who has followed up the course of the enquiry with 
anything lib* a proper degree of study, who has any doubt regarding 
the general correctness of the interpretation of the arrow-headed in¬ 
scriptions. Singularly enough, the great difficulty is with regard to 
proper names, which as a rule were not spelt phonetically, but were made 
up of symbols. This is provoking, as these names afford the readiest means 
of comparing the monuments with our histories; and the uncertainty 
as to their pronunciation has induced many to fancy that the founda¬ 
tion of the whole system is unstable. But all this is becoming daily 
less and less important as the history itself is being made out from the 
monuments themselves. It may also be true, that when it is attempted 
to translate literally metaphysical or astrological treatises, there may 
still be differences of opinion as to the true meaning of a given passage; 
but plain historical narratives can be read with nearly as much cer¬ 
tainty as a chapter of Herodotus or of Plutarch; and every day is 
adding to the facility witli which they can be deciphered, and to the 
stock of materials and facts with which the readings may be checked or 
rectified. 


From the materials already collected, combined with the chrono¬ 
logy above sketched out, we are enabled to divide the architectural 
history of the Middle Asiatic countries during the period of their 
ancient greatness into three distinct and well defined epochs. 

1st. Thu ancient Babylonian or Chaldean period, ranging from 
b.c. 2234 to 1520, comprising the ruins at Wurka, Mugheyr, Abu 
Shahrein, Niffer, Kalah Sherghat, Ac. Temples, tombs, and private 
dwellings, all typical of a Turanian or Sythic race. 

2nd. The Assyrian and second Chaldean kingdoms, founded about 
1290 b.c., and extending down to the destruction of Babylon by Cyrus, 


1 When the ‘Handbook of Architect are* Henry Rawlinson and Messrs. Taylor and 
was published in 1855, there existed no Ijoftua that we owe what we now know 
data from which tin c affinities could be on the subject; but cveu that is only an 
imeud. It is to the explorations of Sir , instalment. 
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6., comprising all the buildings of Nimroud, Koyunjik, Kliorsab; 
.and^those of second Babylon. An architecture essentially palatial, 
without tombs, and few temples, betokening the existence of a Semitic 
race. 



3rd. The Persian, commencing with Cyrus, 538 -B.C., and ending 
with Alexander, s.c. 333, comprising Passargadte, Susa, and Perse- 
polis. An architecture copied from the preceding: palatial, with rock- 
tombs and small temples. Aryan in its characteristics, and chiefly inte¬ 
resting as illustrating the styles from which it was derived. 

None of these styles are perfectly pure, and distinct one from the 
other. The three races always inhabited the country as they do now. 
And as at this hour the Turk, the Arab, and the 1 ersian, represent the 
three older races enumerated above. But each race was supreme in 
the ol der just given, and the style ot each predominated duiing the 
period of their sway, though impregnated with the feelings and pecu¬ 
liarities of the other two. It is this, indeed, which gives the architecture 
of the country in that ago its peculiar value to the archaeologist. The 
three great styles of tho world are here placed in such close juxta¬ 
position, that they can be considered as a whole, illustrating and sup¬ 
plementing each other, but still sufficiently distinct never to lose their 
most marked characteristics. The materials are still, it must Ixi con¬ 
fessed, somewhat scanty to make all this clear; but every day is 
adding to them, and, even now, no one familiar with architectural 
analysis can be mistaken in recognising the leading features of the 
investigation. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


b.c. 2234 ? Sliamas Vul. Kaleb snergnat . . . b.c. isuu 

2H93 jSinShada. Wuswus?. Hoo 

2070 j Sur Sin. 1000 

1976 ! Purna Puryoa. 1600 



Nimrod. 

Urukh. Bowariyeh, Wurka . 

Ugh • • .. 

Cbedorlaomer. 

Jsmi Dagon. 


1850 


I Arab conquerors . 


1700 
1660 
1600 
1500 ?* 


Already the names of lf> or 16 kings belonging to these old dynasties 
have been recovered, and the remains of some 10 or 12 temples have 
been identified as founded by them ; but unfortunately none of these 
are in a sufficiently perfect state to afford any certainty as to their 
being entirely of this age, and all are in such a state of ruin that, 
making use of all the information we possess, we cannot yet properly 
restore a temple of the old Chaldean epoch. 

Notwithstanding this, it is a great gain to the history of archi¬ 
tecture to have obtained so much knowledge as we have of temples, 
which were only known to us before from the vague description of the 
Greeks, and which are the earliest forms of a type of temples found 
afterwards continually cropping up in the East. 

It would be contrary to all experience to suppose that a people of 
Turanian origin should he without temples of some sort, hut, except 
the description by the Greeks of the temple or tomb of Heins, we Lave 
nothing to guide us. We have now a fair idea what the genet al out¬ 
line of their temples was, and even if we cannot trace their origin, we 
can at least follow their descendants. There seems 1 now no doubt but 
that many, perhaps most of the Buddhist forms of architecture in India 
and further eastward, were derived from the banks of the Euphrates. 
Many of the links are still wanting; but it is something to know that 
the Kirs Nimroudis the type which two thousand years afterwards was 
copied at Pagarn in Burma h, and Boro Buddor in Java; and that the 


1 Tic chronology here given is based whole has been abstracted and condensed 
on the various papers communicated by in his brother’s ‘ Five Great Monarchies 
Kir Henry Rnwlimon to the Journal of of the Ancient Worldfrom which work 
the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. x. efc scq., the tables hero given tiro taken in an 
anrl tu the * Atlienamim r journal. The abridged form. 
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of the building they were exploring. 

Under these circumstances, it is fortunate that the Persians did for 
these temples exactly what they accomplished for the palace forms of 
Assyria. They repeated in stone in Persia what had been built in 
the valley of the Euphrates and Tigris with wood or with crude bricks. 
It thus "happens that the so-called tomb of Cyrus in Passargad* 
enables us to verify and to supply much that is wanting in the build¬ 
ings at Babylon, and to realise much that would be otherwise indistinct 

in tlieir forms. . . 

The oldest temple we know of ut present is the Bowanyeh at Wurka 

(Erek), erected by ITrukh.at least 2000 years b.o. ; but now so utterly 
ruined, that it is difficult to make out what it originally was like. It 
seems, however, to have consisted of two storeys at least: the lowest 
about' 2< 0 feet square, of sun-dried bricks; the upper is faced.with 
burnt bricks apparently of a more modern date. The height of the 
two storeys taken together is now about 100 feet, and it is nearly 
certain that a third, or chamber storey existed above what now 

appears. 1 

The Mugheyr Temple J is somewhat better preserved, but in this 
case it is only the lower storey that can be considered old. The 
cylinders found in the angles ol the upper part belong to Nabonidus, 
the last, king of the later Babylonian kingdom; and the third storey 
only exists in tradition Still, from such information as we Save, wo 
gather that its plan was originally a rectangle 108 foot by 133, with 
nine buttresses in the longer and six in the shorter faces. The walls 
slope inwards in the ratio of I in 10. Above them was a second storov 
119 feet by 75. placed as is usual uear one end of the lower storey, so 
as to admit of a staircase being added at the other. It is 47 ' feet 
distant from the south-eastern end, and only 28 or 30 from the 
other; bat whether the whole of this was occupied by a flight of steps 
or not is by no means clear. Taken altogether, the plan and probable 

L 'ltiiri, * CUuldtca and Babylonia,' p. 167. 

Journal R. A. S„ vnl. xv. p. 260, ft erq. 
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>nce of tlie building when complete may have been someth^ 
jiethat represented in woodcuts Nos. 44 and 45, though there are 
too many elements of uncertainty to make it a restoration which can 
altogether be depended upon. 



Diagram of Elevation of Temple at Mugheyr. 100 it. to 1 inch. 



The typical example of this class of temples is the Birs bimioud, 
near Babylon. It is true that as it now stands every brick l>ears the 
stamp of Nebochadnassar, by whom it was repaired, perhaps nearly 
rebuilt; but there is no reason for supposing that he changed the 
original plan, or that the sacred form of these temples had altered m 
the interval It owes its more perfect preservation to the fact ot the 
upper storey having been vitrified after erection by some process we 
do not quite understand. This now forms a mass of slag, which has to 
a great extent protected the lower storeys from atmospheric influences. 

In so far as it has been explored, the lower storey iorms a perieot 
square, 272 feet each way. Above this are six storeys, each 42 feet 
1<: s in horizontal dimensions. These are not placed concentrically 
on those below them, but at a distance of only 12 feet from tlie south¬ 
eastern edge, and consequently 30 feet from the N.W., and 21 feet from 
the two other sides. 

Tlie height of the three upper storeys seems to have lx n ascertained 

1 Journal It. A. 8„ voL xviii. p. 1, ot sep, Sir H. Bapvlinson’s paper, from which all 
the information here given regarding the Bira is obtained. 
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efficient correctness to be 15 feet each, or 45 feet together. 

__ ___ _^tely no excavation was undertaken to ascertain the height of 
the lowest and most important storey. Sir Henry Hawlinson assumes 
it at 25 • and I have ventured to make it 45, from the analogy of the 
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Diagram Plan of Blrs Nimroud. Scale loo ft to 1 in. 


tomb ot Cyrus ami the temple at Mugheyr. The height of the Uv 
intermediate storeys, instead of being 22 feet O' inches, as mc mi-ht 
expect, was 20, which seems to have resulted from some adjustnm 
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the chambers which ranged along tlieir walls on two 
exact form and dimensions of these chambers were not ascertained, 
which is very much to be regretted, as they seem the counterpart of 
those which surrounded Solomon’s temple and the Yiharas in India, 
and are consequently among the most interesting peculiarities of this 
building*. 


No attempt was made to investigate the design of the upper storey, 
though it does not seem that it would be difficult to do so, as fragments 
of its vaulted roof are strewed about the base of the tower-like fragment 
that remains, from which a restoration might be elfected by any one 
accustomed to such investigations. 1 \\ hat we do know is that it was 
the cel la or sanctuary of the temple. 2 There probably also was a 
shrine on the third platform. 

This temple, as we know from the decipherment of the cylinders 
which were found on its angles, was dedicated to the seven planets or 
heavenly spheres, and we find it consequently adorned with the colours 
of each. The lower, which was also richly panelled, was black, the 
colour of Saturn; the next, orange, tho colour of Jupiter; the third, 
red, emblematic of Mars; tho fourth, yellow, belonging to the sun; 
the fifth and sixth, green and blue, respectively, as dedicated to Venus 
and Mercury; and the upper probably white, that being the colour 
belonging to the Moon, whose place in the Chaldacan system would be 
uppermost. 


Access to each of these storeys was obtained by stairs, probably 
arranged as shewn in the plan; these have crumbled away or been 
removed, though probably traces of them might still have been found 
it the explorations had been more complete. 

Another temple of the same class was exhumed at Khorsabad some 
ten or twelve years ago by M. Place, but his drawings are still un¬ 
published. 5 it consisted, like the one at Borsippa, of seven storeys, but, 
in this instance, each was placed concentrically on the one below it; and 
instead of stairs on tho sloping face, a ramp wound round the tower, as 
we are told was the case with the temple of Belus at Babylon. The four 
lower storeys are still perfect: each of them is richly pannellcd and 
coloured as above mentioned, and in some parts even the parapet of tho 


j I‘landm anti Cosfe, ‘ Voyage en IVrse/ offered as a suggestion, the reason for 
'° a ' 1 v • }d. 221. ^ which wi 11 be giv« n when we come to speak 

. javo ventured to restore tho roof of of Buddhist or Saracenic architecture. 

16 u ‘ 11 u S] hra (ziejgur or ziggurah, a I have seen the drawings of the tom pie 
aoeoit ing to Rawlinson's ‘ Five Ancient ' in Pmis. They are preparing for publics- 
linfir rC • • e t passim), from tion, but it may yet be a long time before 

i< li "T* roo * H at Susftj,Bagdad, Kef- they are in tin* hands of the public ; and 
ami },, ^ T f Ue certaiQl y indigenous, they are so mixed up with such strange 

^hr-n.pr U>V,e u 1 f ,nK dlder type, , theories of restoration as to detract eon si » 
Iin f / n w ,fl ^ 1H * hrc^'iited hero derablv from tlieir value, 
i Clear, it must Ik? conic xff It 
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|P remains in situ. The three upper storeys are gone, so j 

gfuilding throws no light on the position or form of the cella, which 
“would be the most interesting part of any. 

Unless some bas-relief should be discovered containing a repre¬ 
sentation of the cell of one of these temples, we shall probably hardly 
ever know exactly what the f< >rm of the crowning member really was. 
From the imitation in modem times we seem to see dimly that it was 
conical, and possibly curvilinear. But of this more hereafter; mean¬ 
while our information is hardly sufficient to suggest a restoration with¬ 
out the danger of misleading. 

The inscriptions at Borsippa and elsewhere mention other temples 
of the same class, and no doubt those of Babylon were more magnificent 
than any we have yet found ; but they must always have been such pro¬ 
minent objects, and the materials of which they were composed so easily 
removed, that it is doubtful if anything more perfect will now be found. 

The Mujelibe described by Kich, and afterwards explored without 
success by Layard, is probably the base of the great temple of Belus 
described by tho Greeks; but even its dimensions can now hardly be 
ascertained, so completely is it ruined. It seems, however, to be a 
parallelogram of about GOO feet square, 1 and rising to a height of about 
1 40 feet; but no trace of the upper storeys exist, nor indeed anything 
which would enable us to speak with certainty of tho form of the base¬ 
ment itself. Jf this is tho height of tho basement however, analogy 
would lead us to infer that the six storeys rose to a height of about 
450 feet; and with the ziggurah or sikra on their summit, the whole 
height may very well have been the stadium mentioned by Strabo.* 

As before mentioned, we have fortunately in the tomb of Cyrus at 
Passargadte (woodcuts Nos. 48 to 50) a stone copy of these temples; in 
this instance however so small that it, can hardly be considered as more 
than a model, but not the less instructive on that account. Like tho Birs 


Minroud, the pyramid consists ot six storeys: the thine upper of equal 
height. In thh instance, 23i inches; the next two aro equal to each 
other, and, as in the Birs Nimroud, in the ratio of 26 to 15, or 41 inches. 
The basement is equal to the three upper put together, or 5 ft. 9 in., 
making a total of 18 ft. 4 in. 8 The height of the cella is equal to the 
height of the basement, but this may he owing to the small size of the 
whole edifice, it being necessary to provide a chamber of a given 
dimension for the sepulchre. In the hu er temjdes, it may be surmised 
that the height was divided into four nearly equal parts ; ono beiim- 
given to the basement, one to the two next storeys, ono to the three 
upper storeys, and the fourth to tho chamber on the summit. 


1 Itich giv/y siom? : on tho 2 Strabo, xvi. p. 73S. 

north, GOO foot, east, 546; 3 There is a slight discrepant. y in the 

and west, 408. but it is so ruinous that' measures, owing to the absence "of p 
only uii average guess can be made at its | tions in the calculation, 
original dimensions. 
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building is now called the tomb of Cyrus, and most probab 
though copied from a form which we have just been describing 
as a temple. But it must be borne in mind that the most celebrated 
example of this form is as often called the tomb as the temple of Belus, 1 
and among a Turanian people the tomb and the temple may be con¬ 
sidered as one and the same thing. 



Section of 1'orab of Cyrus. From Flandin and Coste. 


Another peculiarity worth observing is that instead of the walled 
enclosure that surrounded the Birs Nimroud, 2 we have here an open 
screen of pillars standing 14 feot apart, but certainly not part of a 
cloister, nor probably even supporting an entablature, being more steles 
to mark the boundary of the sacred enclosure. The interest of this 
wdl bo apparent when we come to speak of Buddhist art ; all that is 
required is to direct attention to it here. 

I hero is one other source from which we may hope to obtain in¬ 
formation regarding these temples, and that is the bas-reliefe on the 
walls of the Assyrian palaces. They drew architecture however so 
badh . that it 1 s necessary to bo very guarded in considering such repre¬ 
sentations as more than suggestions ; hut the annexed woodcut (No. SI) 
does seem to represent a four-storeyed temple, placed on a mound, with 
very tolerable correctness, and if the upper storey had not, been broken 
away the drawing might have given us a valuable hint as to the form 
and purposes of the cells, which was the principal object „fthc erection 
Its colouring, too, is gono; but the certain remains of symbolical colours 
at Borsippa and Khorsabad confirm so completely the Greek accounts of 
the seven-coloured walls of Eebatana that with the other indications 
of the same sort extant that branch of the enquiry may be considered a& 
complete. 


' Ii is called tomb by Strabo, lib. xvi., and Diodorus, xvii. 112, :i ; temple TWlni,, 
i. 181, Arrian, vii. 17, 2, Pliny, vi. 26. * See plan by Ker Porter, vob ii. p. 
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fWo be hoped that now that the thread is caught, it will 
up till this form of temple is thoroughly investigated ; for to 
the philosophical student of architectural history few recent discoveries 
are of more interest. There hardly seems a doubt but that many tem¬ 
ples found further eastward are the direct lineal descendants of these 
Babylonian forms; though we as yet can only pick up here and there 
the missing links of the chain of evidence which connects the one with 
the other. We know, however, that Buddhism is essentially the reli¬ 
gion of a Turanian people, and it has long been suspected that there 
was some connection between the Magi of Central Asia and the priests 
of that religion, and that some of its forms at least were elaborated in 
the valley of the Euphrates. If the architectural investigation is fidly 
carried out, I feel convinced we shall be able to trace back to their 
source many things which hitherto have been unexplained mysteries, 
and to complete the history of this form of temple and of the religion 
to which it belonged from the Bowariyeh at Wurka, built 2000 years 
b.c., to the Temple of Heaven erected in the city of Pekin within the 
limits of the present centmy. 



51. 


i^presentation of a Temple. From u Bas-relief from Kovunjik. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


DATFB. 

Shalman iscr I. founded Nimroud ... n.c. 1290 

'Hglathi Nin, his son (Ninus ?). 1270 

Tiglath Piloscr. 1150 

Asshur-bani-pal (north-west palace, Nim- 

roud) ... 886 

Shalmaneser II. (central palace, do.) . . 859 

Shamas Iva . 822 

Ivn Lush IV. . 810 

Interregnum. 


DATFS 

Tiglath Pileser IL (southeastern palace, 

Nimroud. T: ,-. . 

Shahnaueser IV. ^ 2 6 

Sargon (palace, Khorsahad). 721 

Sennacherib (palace, Koyunjik) .... 704 

Esarhaddon (south-western palace, Nim¬ 
roud) . 6g0 

Sardanapalus (centred palace, Koyunjik) . 667 

Instruction of Nineveh. 625 


All the knowledge which we in reality 1 possess regarding the ancient 
palatial architecture of the Euphrates valley, is derived from the 
exploration of the palaces erected by the great Assyrian dynasty of 
Nineveh during the two centuries and a half of its greatest prosperity. 
Fortunately it is a period regarding the chronology of wiiich there is 
no doubt, since the discovery of the Assyrian Canon by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, 2 extending up to the year 000 b.c. : this, combined with 
Ptolemy’s Canon, fixes the date of every king’s reign with almost 
absolute certainty. It is also a period regarding which wo feel more 
iv il interest than almost any other in the history of Asia. Almost all 
the kings of that dynasty carried their conquering arms into Syria, and 
tlirir names are familiar to us as household words, from the record of 
their wars in the Bible. It is singularly interesting not/only to find 
these records so completely confirmed, but to be able to study tin ) 
actual w< >rks of these very kings, and to analyse their feelings an! i 




1 This chapter and that next following 
may he regarded as, in all essential respects, 
au abridgment or condensation of the in¬ 
formation contained in a work published by 
the author in 1851, entitled, ‘The Palaces I 
of Nineveh and XVrsepolis Restored,’ the 
only real difference being that the more 
perfect deeiphe rment of the inscriptions j 
sinc< that work was published has caused 
some of the palaces and build'nga to lx* 

.. 1 , - ” ' - v 


from those to whom they wero then as¬ 
signed, and proved their dates to be more 
modern than was suspected, for the oldest 
at least The order of their Succession, 
however, remains the same, ami so conse¬ 
quently do all the architectural inferences 
drawn from it. Those readers who may 
d^ire further information on the subject 
are referred to the work alluded to * 

2 ^Idhhed in in fiu» * t,K'iKvp - >\’ 
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(ns from the pictures of their actions and pursuits which 
on the walls of their palaces. 

From the accounts left us by the Greeks we are led to suppose 
that the palaces of Babylon were superior in beauty and magnificence 
to those of Nineveh ; and judging from the extent and sizo ol the 
mounds still remaining there, it is quite possible that such may have 
been the case, but they are so completely ruined, and have been so long 
used as quarries, that it is impossible to restore, even in imagination, 
these now formless masses. 

One thing seems nearly certain, which is, that no stone was used in 
their construction. If, consequently, their portals were adorned with 
winged bulls or lions, they must have been in stucco. If their walls 
were covered with scenes of war or the chase, as tlioso of Nineveh, 
they must have been painted on plaster; so that, though their 
dimensions may have been most imposing, and their splendour daz¬ 
zling, they must have wanted the solidity and permanent character so 
essential to true architectural effect. 

It is the employment of stone which alone has enabled us to under¬ 
stand the arrangements of the Assyrian palaces. Had not their portals 
been marked by their colossal genii, we should hardly have known 
where to look for them ; and if the walls of their apartments had not 
been wainscoted with alabaster slabs, we should never have been able 
to trace their form with anything like certainty. Practically, all we 
know of Assyrian art is due to the fret of their having so suitable a 
material as alabaster close at hand, and to the skill with which they 
knew how to employ it. Had their walls only been plastered, the 
mounds of Khorsabad and Nimroud would have remained as mysterious 
now as they were before Layard and Botta revealed to us their 
splendours. 

The only exception to these remarks which have yet come to light is 
the so-called Wuswus ruin at Wurka. 1 W hether it is a palace or not is by 
no means clear, as the interior is too much ruined for its plan to be traced 
' vith certainty ; and its date cannot be fixed from any internal evidence, 
v kune of the bricks used in its construction bear the name of Bin Shada, 
1 700 b.c., but it is suspected they may have been brought from an older 
• ■difi.ee. Nor doe:; the style of its architecture help us at present. The 
same sort of pannelling was used by Sargon at Khorsabad 1000 years 
afu-r the assumed date; and pannelling very like it is used even in the 
;, ge of the Pyramids (woodcuts Nos. 9 and 10) 1000 years at least before 
f bat time. Y\ ith more knowledge we may recognise minor features which 
ma y ena ble us to discriminate more exactly, but at present we only 
Know t uat this class of pannelling was used £ >r the adornment of external 
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dm the earliest ages down at least to the destruction of Balvylonr 
/probably used with well-marked eharaeteri sties in progression 
but these we have yet to ascertain. Externally the Wuswus 
is a parallelogram 24G ft. by 173. Like almost every building in the 
Euphrates valley in those ancient times, instead of the sides facing 
the cardinal points of the compass, as was the case in Egypt in the 
Pyramid age, the angles point towards them. In this case the entrance 
is in the N orth-east face. The centre apparently was occupied by a court; 
and opposite the entrance were two larger and several smaller apart¬ 
ments, the larger being 57 ft. by 30. The great interest of the build¬ 
ing lies in the mode in which the external walls were ornamented 
(woodcuts Nos. 52 and 54). These were plastered and covered by an 
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Hun •»!’ pmtiou of Wuswus. 

/ 

elaborate series of ree dings and square sinkings, forming a beautiful 
and very appropriate mode of adorning the wall of a building that had 
no external openings. 

Ihis system is carried still further in a fragment of a wall in the 
same city, but of uncertain date, in this instance these reodings— 
there are no panels in the smaller fragment—and the plain surfaced arc 
ornamented by an elaborate mosaic, of small cones about 3 or 3l in. 
long. The butt or thicker end of these is dipped in colour, and they 
are then built up into patterns as shown in the woodcut No. 54. It 
is probable that the walls of the Wuswus were adorned with similar 
patterns in colours, but being executed in less durable materials have 
perished. Indeed from the accounts which wo have* as well as from 
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emnins, wo five justiiiccl in assorting tluvt t]lift stylo of t!\V(*lii f Oi _ 

mM Few ifa oflkil. on colour m mild), at least, if not more, tlian on 

form. Could colour be made as permanent this might frequently bo 
wise, but too great dependence) on it Hub deprived ub of Half tlio know- 
ledge wc might otherwise possess of the architectural effects of other 
times. 




Nineveh. 

Notwithstanding the wonderful results that were achieved in the 
or twelve years during which the Assyrian explorations were 
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with activity, it is by no means impossible but that lmic 
rb Ktiii remains to reward an energetic and Hkilful research in these 
mounds. St ill woven palttcos have been more or less perfectly exhumed ; 
four at Nimroud, two at Koyunjik, and one at Khorsubad. Among these 
we have the palaces of Sennacherib and Sardanapalus, of Esarliaddon, 
Sargon, Shalmaneser, and probably of Tiglath pileser. Consequently 
the palaces of all the great kings, whose names arc so familiar to ns, are 
laid bare. Beyond these, the palace of Asshur-bani-pal worthily com¬ 
mences the scries before the kings of Assyria came into contact with 
the inhabitants of Syria, and consequently before the Biblical record 
begins. It may be that other works of the same ldngs may be dis¬ 
covered, or the buildings of some less celebrated monarch, but if we do 
not know all that is to he known, we may rest assured that wc already 
have acquired the greater part of the knowledge that is to he obtained 
from these explorations. 


€t 
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Nimroud. 

The oldest of tho buildings hitherto excavated in Assyria is the 
North-West palace at Nimrond, built by Asshur-bani-pal, about the 
year 884 b.c. Though not the largest, it more than makes up for this 
deficiency by the beauty of its sculptures, and the general elegance of 
its ornaments. As will he scon by the annexed woodcut (No. 55), the 
excavated portion of tho palace is nearly a square, about. :>30 ft. each 
way. The principal entrance was on tho north, at the head of a noble 
flight of steps, leading from tho river to the level of the terrace on 
which the palace stood. From this, two entrances, adorned with 
winged bulls, led to a great hall, 152 ft. in length by 32 in width, at 
the upper end of which was situated the throne, and at the lower a 
smaller apartment or vestibule opened on the terrace that overlooked 
the river. \\ it bin the great hall was one of smaller dimensions* open¬ 
ing into the central court of the palace, the entrance of which was so 
arranged as to ensure privacy, proving that it partook of the nature of 
tho private apartments or Hareem ot the palace. To the eastward of 
this was arranged a suite of apartments, three deep, decreasing in width 
as they receded from the light. To the south was a double suite, 
apparently the banqueting-halls of tho palace, and to tho westward a. 
fourth suite, more ruined, however, than the rest, owing to its being 
situated so near the edge of the terrace. As far as can be made out, the 
rooms on this face seem to have been arranged throe deep: the outer 
opening on flic terrace by throe portals, tho central one ol‘ which had 
winged bulls, but the Literal seem to have been without, these orna¬ 
ments; the whole facade being about 330 ft. in extent, north and 
south. 
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these apartments were lined with sculptured slabs, represent _ 

_1 j either the regal state of the sovereign, his prowess in war, or 

amusements during peace, but many of them were wholly devoted to reli¬ 
gious subjects. Beyond these apartments were many others, covering 
at least an equal extent of ground, but, their walls having been only 
plastered and painted, the sun-burnt bricks of which they were built 
have crumbled again to their original mud. 11 is evident, however, 
that they were inferior to those already described, both in form and 
size, and applied to inferior purposes. 



55. North-West Palace tit NimroucU Scale 100 ft. to l In. 


The mound at Nimroud was so much extended after this palace was 
built, and so covered by subsequent buildings, that it is now impossible 
to ascertain either the extent or form of this, which is the only palace 
( >f the older dynasty known; and it will therefore perhaps be as well 
to turn at once to Khorsabad, which, being built wholly by one king, 
' n<l not altered afterwards, will give a clearer idea of the position and 
arrangements of an Assyrian palace than we can obtain from any one 
on the Nimroud mound. 


1 Tins plan, with till the particular? hen*, 
mentioned, ar • taker! from Laynrd's work, 
* is the only authority on the subject, 
That ifc is wot nece. ary to refer to him 


on every point. The plan is reduced to 
Ihe usual scale of 100 ft. to 1 inch, for easy 
comparison with that at Khorsabad and the 
Peisepolitan ami other edifices quoted. 
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Khohsabad. 


<§L 


'Hie city of KhorsalM was situated about 15 miles from Nineveh, 





J1 »n ' >t Pal.ue at Kbornulmd. No t-cal'-. 


in a northerly direction, and was nearly square in plan, measuring 
about an English mile ouch way. Nearly in the centre ol' the north- 
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a gap, in which was situated the mound on 
It seems to have been a peculiarity common to all 
Assyrian palaces to be so situated. Their builders wisely objected to 
being surrounded on all sides by houses and walls, and at the same 
time sought the protection of a walled enclosure to cover the gateways 
and entrances to their palaces. At Koyunjik and Nimroud the outer 
face of the palace was covered and protected by the river Tigris, and 
here the small brook Kausser flows past the fort, and, though now 
an insignificant stream, it is by no means improbable that it was 
dammed up so as to form a lake in front of the palace when inha¬ 
bited. This piece of water may have been further deepened by 
excavating from it the earth necessary to raise the mound on which the 
palace stood. 

The mound in this instance was a square of about 050 ft. each way, 
raised about 30 ft. above the level of the plain, and protected on every 
side by a supporting wall cased with stone of very beautiful masonry. 
Behind this, and inside the city, w ? as a lower mound, about 300 ft. in 
width, and 1300 or 1400 ft. in length, on which were situated the great 
portals of the paia6e, and the residences of Hie " guards and inferior 
officers; and beyond even this, on the plain of the city, a set of inter- 
portals are found, from which the great wfinged bulls now' in the British 
Museum were taken. 


&7. 



Terrace Wall at Khorsabad. 


1 assiug these portals, a flight of steps seems to have led up to the 
rOeat, outer court,” on the south side of which was a magnificent set 
u l“ >,Ta I‘ : leading into what was probably the Ilareem court or private 
^ ie l Ja ^ lCu * J'he public entrance appears to have been 
W'hid V 1 llarnAV an ‘hed passage between the two courts, x in plan, 
‘ (l to the principal court of the palace. From its position alone 
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vould "be justified in^issumiug that this passage was vaulted; W 
die proof that it was so, and that the other apartments of the palace were 
not, arises from the fact that in it alone the sculptures show no trace 
of being injured by fire; in ever} 1 .other room the marks of fire being 
too visible, and charred wood is found on every floor. 



On iwo sides the principal or palaeo court was open to the country ; 
the third was pierced with the entrance just described; the fourth X 
adorned with a splendid triple entrance loading to the principal suite 
of apartments of the palaeo. These consist of three great rooms 
0 *. and vih., woodcuts Nos. 58 and til) placed side by side, the outer 
ones 110 ft. in length, and respectively 83 ft. and 29 ft. 8 in. in width. 
The central one 1 icing both shorter and narrower. At right augh-s to 
them is a fourth (No. tv.), overlooking the country, and withhHhese, 
on the other hand, arc two narrow apartments on the side of the 
Jlarcem court. A line of openings leads through the three principal 
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fronting which is situated one of tlie few buildings yet dis- 
in Assyria that can with any certainty he called a temple. 
It stands in a fourth court, one side of which is open to the country, 
the opposite side being occupied by several entrances, one of which 
leads direct into the Hareem court, the others into smaller rooms, whose 
plans and uses cannot be satisfactorily made out owing to their not 
being reveted with slabs. 

All those parts hatched on this plan, whether external or internal, 
are reveted with sculptural slabs of alabaster, generally about 0 ft. in 
height, which, like those at Nimroud, either represent the wars or the 
peaceful amusements of king Sargon, commemorate his magnificence, or 
express his religious feelings. 


<SL 



Above tins the regular courses of the brickwork in the walls can 
even now be traced, generally to the height of 3 or 4 ft. more ; but 
size of tlie winged bulls in the portals, and other indications, 
piovo that they must have been raised to a height of at least 10 or 
l ^b.; and the number of painted bricks and traces of colour around 
theii bases show that they were adorned with paintings, generally in 
1 011 ^ tioixal patterns, hut of great brilliancy. 

Abn.e lliis we arc left somewhat to conjecture. The whole super 
,i n ,. v . <ls (l ^ wood, and has evidently in . - been 

•’ f l by fire. J )i<' indications still left, however—the enormous 
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ness of the walls — the necessities of the climate—and, more thn . 
the existing remains at Fersepolis, where much that was here of 
wood is there repeated in stone—enable us to reproduce the upper part 
of the palace with considerable confidence. This restoration is shown 
in the two large woodcuts here given, the first of which (No. 59) repre¬ 
sents the external appearance of the Palace-court, the other (No. 60) a 
section of tho three principal rooms of the palace, of which a plan is 
also given (woodcut No. 61). 

It will be observed that the area covered by the walls is of nearly 
the samo extent as that of the rooms themselves, so that the galleries 
formed in fact an upper storey to the palace ; and thus, in the heat of 
the day, the thickness of the walls kept the inner apartments free from 
heat and glare, while in the evenings and mornings the galleries 
formed airy and light apartments, affording a view over the country, 
and open on every side to the breezes that at times blow so refreshingly 
over the plains. It will also bo observed that by this arrangement 
tho direct rays of the sun could never penetrate into tho halls them- 
selvos, and that rain, or even damp, could easily bo excluded by 
means of curtains or screens. 

On the lower terrace another suite of apartments has been since 


excavated by M. Place, who succeeded M. Botta as French Consul at 
Mosul. These differ in many respects from anything hitherto dis¬ 
covered in Assyria. Tho walls are neither reveted with slabs, nor are 
pictures painted on the plaster : but they are ornamented by a series 
of alternate reedings, separated by pilasters with square sunk panels : 

tho former looking like tho stems of trees jammed closely together_ 

tlm latter like deep coffers of squared timbers. 

Tho details of these excavations have not yet been published, but 
the same mode of decoration has just been described as found at Wurka 
(woodcut No. 52) in Southern Babylonia, at the Birs Nimroud (wood- 
cut No. 46), and other places, and offers a new style which will no 
doubt be further developed by future excavations. This mode of deco 
nation at Rhorsabad covers not only tho walls of the rooms internally, 
but is repeated on tho exterior on a larger scale. There, are other 
peculiarities in the form and arrangement of these apartments, which 
will open a new view of Assyrian art when thoy are given to tho 
public. 


From the above description it will be observed that in every case 
tl,c principal part, the great mass of the palace, was the terrace on 
which it stood, which was raised by artiiu ial means to a height of 30 ft 
and more, and as shown in the illustration (woodcut No. 57) caiofnllv 
reveted with stone. On this stood the palace, consisting principally of 
one great block of private apartments situated around an inner sou 
court. From this central mass two or three suites of apartments pr >' 
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. *f(,s wings, so arranged as to be open to the air on thri 
^sitt^ ^and• to give great variety to the outline of the palace as 
seen from below, and great play of light and sliade in every aspect 
under which the building could be surveyed. So far also as we 
can judge, the whole arrangements were admirably adapted to the 
climate, and the ornaments not only elegant in themselves* but sin¬ 
gularly expressive and appropriate to the situations in which they are 
found. 

Another most important discovery of M. Place is that of the gates 
of the city. These were apparently always constructed in pairs—one 
for the use of foot-passengers, the other for wheeled carriages as shown 
by the marks of wheels worn into the pavement in the one case, while 
it is perfectly smooth in the other. 1 

Those appropriated to carriages had plain jambs rising perpen¬ 
dicularly 12 or 15 ft. These supported a semicircular arch, adorned 
on its face with an archivolt of great beauty, formed of blue eua- 
. celled bricks, with a pattern of figures and stars of a warm yellow 
Colour, relieved upon it. 



1 From tho discovery of the arch, M. 
Pi ace jumped instantly to the conclusion 
that because the Assyrians could construct 
an arch 13 feet span with kihi-burnt bricks 
for a city gate, therefore they vaulted all 
the rooms of their palaces with sun-dried 
bricks, though some of these apartments 
were upwards of 40 feet in width ! 

It would have been <piite as logical to 
reason that because all the gates of all 
the walled cities in Europe are arched, 
therefore all the rooms of the houses inside 
are arched also; ami far more logical to 
reason that, because we can construct 
arches lOu or 150 feet span for our bridges, 
wo should construct ecpially wide vaults 
for our rooms. We do not, however; nor 
did the Assyrians. 

In the first place, a mud-brick vault 
40 fret in span would crush with its own 
weight; and if employed in such rooms, 
lor instance, as v.. vi., and vii. (woodcut 
No. 58), they must have been in absolute 
darkness. The truth of the matter is 
thui F. foresaw and announced M. Place's 
discovery* long before he went to Khors- 
abad. hat ho lias done since does not 
in<ln e me to alter any feature in the 
re^toru! ion I then proposed. 

The Key. Geo. Ruwlnison’s 


1 Muccs of 


proposal to 
aud Per&c polls Restored/ 


cover the halls with fiat roofs of timber, 
without any supports,is equally untenable.! 
If he had asked any practical builder what 
extent he would roof in this manner with¬ 
out any flaming, and with no other pro¬ 
tection above than a heavy flooring of mud, 
he would probably have found 20 feet more 
than most men would like to undertake, 
and some of the balls require roofs 42 and 
43 feet in span. In India we cannot roof 
spans beyond 25 or 20 feet, though we 
have said and teak timber: at best the 
Assyrians had cedar. There also we have 
perfectly burnt tiles and exquisite domain; 
neither of which tho Assyrians possessed, 
or at least used for this purpose, or their 
remains would have been found on the 
floors. If Mr. Rawlinson will allow the 
Indians how to accomplish 40 feet with 
even these perfect materials, he would be 
the greatest architectural benefactor they 
have seen for a very long time. 

Tt may, however, be asked, If this is 
so clear as hero assumed, why should 
men put aside a reasonable, feasible, and 
beautiful mode of roofing, to propose im¬ 
possible arches, and still less feasible 
flats? Tho answer seems easy and ob¬ 
vious, but too controversial and personal 
to be entered upon here. 


f * Aucient Monarchies/ vol, i. p. 3$5. 









62. Interior of a Yefcidi House at Hukra, in the Sinjar. 

The gateways for foot-passengers were nearly of the same dimen¬ 
sions, about 12 or 13 ft. broad, but they were ornamented by winged 
bulls with human he ads, between which stood giants strangling lions. 
In this ease the arch sprang directly from the backs of the bulls, 
and was ornamented by an arehivolt similar to that over the carriage 
entrances. 

Other arches liavo been found in these Assyrian excavations, 
but none of such extent as these, and none which show more com¬ 
pletely how the Assyrians in the time of Sorgon understood not only 
tho construction of the arch, but also its uso as a decorative archi¬ 
tectural feature. 

There must always be many points, even in royal residences, which 
would be more easily understood if wo knew the domestic manners 
and usages prevalent among the common people of the same era and 
country. This knowledge we actually can supply, in the present case 
io a great extent, from modern Eastern residences. 6ueh a mode of 
illustration in the West would be out of the question ; but in the East, 
manners and customs, processes of manufacture, and forms of building 
have existed unchanged from the earliest times to tin, present day. 
This immutability is tho greatest charm of 'the Eu«t, and frequently 
enables us to understand what in our own land would have utterl\ 
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and been obliterated. 


In the Yezicli House, for instance, 
borrowed from Mr. Lay- 
ard’s .work, we see an ex¬ 
act reproduction, in every 
essential respect, of the 
style of building in the 
days of Sennacherib. Here 
we have the wooden pillars 
with bracket capitals, sup¬ 
porting a mass of timber 
intended to be covered with 
a thickness of earth suffi¬ 
cient to prevent the rain 
or heat from penetrating 
to tho dwelling. There is 
no reason to doubt that 
the houses of the humbler 
classes were iu former times 
| similar to that hero repre- 
i sented ; and this very form 
; amplified into a palace, and 
{ the walls and pillars orna¬ 
mented and carved, would 
; exactly correspond with the 
principal features of the 
■ palace of the great Assy- 
i rian king. 


Palace of Sennacherib, 
Koyunjik. 


Having said so much of 
Khorsabad, it will not bo 
necessary to say much about 
the palace at Koyunjik, 
built by Sennacherib, the 
son of the Khorsabad 
king. 

As the great metropoli¬ 
tan palace of Nineveh, it 
was of course of far greater 
extent and far more mag¬ 
nificent than the suburban 
palace of his father. The 
1, “' 1lll( ^ l ^ s< 1 uri whieh it stands is about 11 mile in circumference 
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ft.); and, as tlio wliolo was raised artificially to the height 
ess than 30 ft., it is in itself a work of no mean magnitude. 

The principal palace stood at the south-western angle of this mound, 
and as far as the excavation has been earned seems, to have formed a 
square of about 600 ft. each way—double the lineal dimensions of that 
at Nimroud. Its general arrangements were very similar to those at 
Khorsabad. It enclosed within itself two or three great internal 
courts, surrounded with sixty or seventy apartments, some of great 
extent. Tho principal facade, facing the east, far surpassed any of 
those of Khorsabad, both in size and magnificence, being adorned by 
ten winged bulls of the largest dimensions, with a giant between each 
of tho two principal external ones, in the manner shown in the annexed 
woodcut (No. 63), besides smaller sculptures—the whole extending 
to a length of not less than 350 ft. Inside this great portal was a hall, 
180 ft. in length by 42 in width, with a recess at each end, through 
which access was obtained to two court-yards, one on the right and one 
on the left; and beyond these to the other and apparently the more 
private apartments of the palace, which overlooked tho country and the 
river Tigris, flowing to the westward of the palace— tho principal 
entrance, as at Khorsabad, being from the city. 

It is impossible, of course, to say how much further the palace 
extended, though it is probable that nearly all the apartments which 
were reveted with sculptures have been laid open ; but what lies been 
excavated occupies so small a portion of the mound that it is impos¬ 
sible to be unimpressed with ilie conviction that it forms but a very 
small fraction of the imperial palace of Nineveh. Judging even from 
what has as yet been uncovered, it is, of all the buildings of antiquity, 
alone surpassed in magnitude by the great palace-temple at Karnac; 
and, when we consider the vastness of the mound on which it was 
raised, and the richness of the ornaments with which it was adorned, 
a doubt arises whether it was not as great, or at least as expensive, a 
work as the great palace-temple of Thebes. The latter, however, was 
built with far higher, motives, and designed to last through ages, while 
the palace at Nineveh was built only to gratify the barbaric pride of 
a wealthy and sensual monarch, and perished with the ephemeral 
dynasty to which he belonged. 


Pa i acs of Esauhaddox. 

Another Assyrian palace, of which considerable remains still exist 
is that of Esarhaddon, commonly known as the South-West Palace at 
Nimroud. Like the others, this too lias been destroyed by fire and 
the only part that remains sufficiently entire to be described is the 
en trance or southern hail. Its general dimensions are 165 ft, in l 011o qp 
by 62 ft. in width, and it consequently is the largest hall yet found in 
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The architects, however, either from constructive nccessiti) 
or for purposes of state, divided it down the centre 
by a wall supporting dwarf columns, forming a 
central gallery, to which access was had by bridge 
galleries at both ends, a mode of arrangement 
capable of great variet}^ and picturesqueness of 
effect, and of which there is little doubt that the 
builders availed themselves to the fullest extent 
This led into a court-yard of considerable dimen¬ 
sions, surrounded by apartments, but they are 
all too much destroyed by fire to bo intelligible. 

Another great palace, built, as appears from 
the inscriptions, by a son of Esarhaddon, has 
been discovered nearly in the centre of the 
' »• trail of South-West Palace, mound at Koyunjik. Its terrace-wall has been 
. cuic 100 ft. to i inch. explored for nearly 300 ft. in two directions from 

the angle near which the principal entrance is placed. This is on a 
level 20 ft. lower than the palace itself, which is readied by an inclined 
passage nearly 200 ft. in length, adorned with sculpture on both sides. 
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’alaco itself, as far as its exploration lias been carried, appeal 
in its arrangements to those already described : but the sculp- 
ifrcs with which it is adorned are more minute and delicate, and show 
a more perfect imitation of nature, than the earlier examples, though 
inferior to them in grandeur of conception and breadth of design. 

1 lie architectural details also display a degree of elegance and an 
amount of elaborate finish not usually found in the earlier examples 
as is well illustrated by the woodcut No. G6, representing one of the 
pavement slabs of the palace. It is of the same design, and similarly 
ornamented, but the finish is better, and the execution more elaborate 
than in any of the more ancient examples we are acquainted with. 



cg. 


__ / 

Pavement Slab from the Central I’alace, Koyunjik. 


buufbvTfe Sr Wre 0n the molmdat Nimrowl a central paJa 
mound “ hi, h IT Nllloser ’ and 0116 at ^ south-eastern angle of t 
rniiipfi 'f Jy a grandson of Esarhaddon, but both are too mu 
Al „, n , '' 1 ' the traomg of cither their form or extent to bo feasil) 

were h i r 8r ° at Pyramid ’ at tho north-west angle of tire moun 
all ') dmgs moro resembling temples than any others on it 
‘ ^"Iptures upon them pointing apparently to devotional mi 

I cses. though in form they differed hut little from the palaces. At tl 
Niine tune there is certainly nothing in them to indicate that the mom 

or m'f baR ° f Which th, '- V " vro situated was appropriated to the dea 
to funereal purposes. Between the north-west and south-west p 1 
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r as also raised a terrace higher than the rest, on which wer 
some chambers the use of which it is not easy to determine. 
Notwithstanding the impossibility that now exists of making out 
all the details of the buildings situated on the great mounds of Nimroud 
and Koyunjik, it is evident that these great groups of buildings must 
have ranked among the most splendid monuments of antiquity, sur¬ 
rounded as they were by stone-faced terraces, and approached on every 
side by noble flights of stairs. When all the palaces with their towers 
and temples were seen gay with colour, and crowded with all the state 
and splendour of an eastern monarch, they must have formed a scene 
of such dazzling magnificence that one can easily comprehend how the 
inhabitants of the lit tie cities of Greece or Judea were betrayed into 
such extravagant hyperbole when speaking of the sizo and splendour of 
the great cities of Assyria. 

The worst feature of all this splendour was its ephemeral character 
—though perhaps it is owing to this very fact that wo now know so 
much about it—for, like the reed that bends to the storm and reccveis 
its elasticity, wdiile the oak is snapped by its violence, these relics of 
a past age have retained to some extent their pristine beauty. Had 
these buildings been constructed like those of the Egyptians, their 
remains would probably have been applied to other purposes long ago, 
but having been overwhelmed so early and forgotten, they have been 
preserved to our day ; nor is it difficult to see how this has occurred. 
The pillars that supported the roof being of wood, probably of cedar ? 
and the beams on the under side of the roof being of the same material, 
nothing wa 3 easier than to set fire to them. The fall of the loofs, which 
were probably composed, as at the present day, of 5 or 6 ft. of earth, and 
which is requisite to keep out heat as well as wet, would alone suffice 
to bury the building up to the height of the sculptures. The gradual 
crumbling of the thick walls consequent on their unprotected expos me 
to the atmosphere would add 3 or 4 ft. to this: so that it is hardly too 
much to suppose that green grass might have been growing ovei the 
buried palaces of Nineveh before two or three years had elapsed tiom 
the time of their destruction and desertion. When once this had taken 
place, the mounds afforded far too tempting positions not to be speedily 
occupied by the villages of the natives; and a few centuries of mud-hut 
building would complete the process of entombment so completely as 
to protect the hidden remains perfectly for the centuries during w hich 
they have lain buried. These have now been recovered to such an extent 
as enables us to restore their form almost as certainly as w r e can those of 
tho temples of G reece or Home, or of any of the great nations of antiquity. 


It is by no means improbable that at some future period we may be 
abh‘ to restore much that- is now* unintelligible, from tho representations 
of buildings on the sculptures, and to complete our account of their style 
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litecture from illustrations drawn by the Assyrians themselvei 
V two of these have already been published. The annexed wood¬ 



cut, for instance (2s o. 07), of a bas-relief representing 


a little fishing- 



Pavillon from the sculptures at IChorsab.id. 


pavilion on the water’s edge, exhibits in a rude manner all the parts of 
an Assyrian order with its entablature, and the capital only requires to 
be slightly elongated to make it similar to those found at Persepolis. 
Another from the Central Palace, Kovunjik, repeats the same ar- 
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68 . 


Assyrian Temple (North Palace, Kuyunjik). From Rawliusotu 
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iient, with pillars which must bo considered as early example* 
orinthian order, and, if we may trust the drawing, it likewise 
represents an aqueduct with horizontally constructed arches of pointed 
form. 

A third representation from the same palace seems intended to 
portray a complete palace fat^ade, with its winged bulls in the entrance 



69. Bft5-reii“f representing facade of Assyrian Palace. From British Museum. 


and its colossal lions on the front. Above these animals, but not 
apparently meant to be represented as resting on them, are pillars in 
antis, as in the two previous illustrations. 1 Unfortunately the cornice 



) 1 ' ,l V l, lf, iu? I read it. i- identical I Palace as a representation of an Assyrian 
° nn erp cU)d at the Cr .dal | fumade, long before this slab was exhumed. 
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i'c/kcn away, and tho whole is more carelessly executed than is usr 
iese sculptures. 

Another curious representation (woodcut No. 70) is that of a 
palace of two storeys, from a bas-relief at Koyunjik, showing a range 
of openings under the roof in both storeys, each opening being divided 
into three parts by two Ionic columns between square piers, and are 
probably meant to represent such an arrangement as that shown in 
woodcuts IS T os. G7 and 68. On the right the upper storey is a correct 
representation of the panelled style of ornamentation recently dis¬ 
covered at Khorsabad and elsewhere, and which we know from recent 
discoveries to have been so favourite a mode of decorating walls in 
that age. 



The most remarkable fact, however, that we gather from all these 
illustrations is that the favourite arrangement was a group of pillars, 
“ distyle in antis,” as it is technically termed, viz., two circular pillars 
between two square piers. It 



is frequently found elsewhere 
in tho facade of tombs, but 
here it seems to have been re¬ 
peated over and over again to 
make up a complete design. 

For a temple such an arrange¬ 
ment would have been inad¬ 
missible : for a palace it seems 
singularly appropriate and ele¬ 
gant. 

Further comparisons will 
no doubt do much to complete 

the subject; and when the names written over these bas-reliefs are 


definitively deciphered, we may find that we really possess contemporary 
representations of Jerusalem, of 


Samaria, of-Susa, and other cities 
familiar to us both from ancient 
and from modern history. 

W (i have no representation of 
the dwellings of private indivi¬ 
duals so complete as to enable us 
to understand them, but there are 
several of Royal camps which are 
interesting. Among the most 
curious of these are the representa¬ 
tions of the tents of the king and 
his nobles. One of these is shown 



Horse tont ( Niniroud). 

i f 


in woodcut No. 71, though how it was constructed is by no means clear. 
It seems to have been open in the centre to the air, but covered at 
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end by a sort of hood so arranged as to catch the passing brfe 
ford protection from rain at the same time. The annexed woocT~ 
~cut (No. 72) representing the front and one side of the Royal horse-tent 
gives a good idea of the luxury and elegance that was carried into the 
detail even of subordinate structures. 


Temples and Tombs. 



Except the Chaldean-formed temples, which have been described in 
the previous chapter, there are no religious edifices sufficiently com¬ 
plete to enable us to form a distinct idea of wliat 
the architectural arrangements of these temples 
were. As belonging to a Semitic people we should 
expect them to be few and insignificant. 

So little remains of the temple at Khorsabad, 
that it is difficult to say what its original form may 
have been ; the terrace, however, which supported 
Kl on'empie Stylobate ^ is interesting, as it shows almost the only in¬ 
stance of a perfect Assyrian moulding or cornice, 
betraying a similarity to the forms of Egyptian 
architecture which we do not find elsewhere. 
The curve, however, is not exactly that of an 
Egyptian cornice, being continued beyond the ver¬ 
tical tangent; but this may have arisen from the 
terrace being only G ft. in height, which placed 
the curve below the line of sight, and so required 
a different treatment from one placed so high 
above it as is usually the case in Egypt. 

The annexed is perhaps the best sculptured representation that 
exists of what we might fancy an Assyrian temple to have been, and 



Section of Stylobate 
of Temple. 



Sacred Symbolic Tree of the Assyrians. From Lord Aberdeen’s Black Stone. 

th( emblem so enshrined is probably the Asheerali, or grove, to the 
nip <>t v.lach the Israelites at all times showed such a tendency 
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II. TEMPLES AND TOMBS. 

fe)Apde, and winch, is among the most frequent objects of adorati! 

Ihc Assyrians. 

As a Semitic people we should hardly expect to find any tombs 
among them, and indeed, unless the pyramid at the north-west angle 
of the Nimroud mound is the tomb of Sardanapalus, mentioned by the 
Greeks, 1 it is not clear that a single Assyrian sepulchre has yet been 
discovered. Those that crowd and choke the ruins of Warka and 
Mugheyr and other cities of Babylonia are the remains of a Turanian 
people who always respected their dead, and paid especial attention 
to the preservation of their bodies. The pyramid at Nimroud seems to 
have been explored with sufficient care to enable us to affirm that no 
stairs or inclined plane led to its summit, and without these it cer¬ 
tainly was not one of those observatory temples before alluded to. Still 
it is so singular to have one monument, and one only, of its class, 
that it is difficult to form a satisfactory opinion on the subject. 

It stands at the north-west angle of the mound, and measures 167 
ft. each way; its base, 30 ft. in height, is composed of beautiful 
stone masonry, ornamented by buttresses and offsets, above which 
the wall was continued perpendicularly in brickwork. In the centre 
ot the building, and on the level of the base or terrace, a long vaulted 
gallery or tunnel was discovered, but it contained no clue to the desti¬ 
nation of the building. 

The whole now rises to a height of about 120 ft. from the plain, 
and is composed of sun-dried bricks, with courses of kiln-burnt bricks 
between them, at certain intervals towards the summit, which render it 
probable that it originally was not a pyramid in the usual sense ofthe 


tern, but a square tower, rising in three or four storeys, each less than 
the lower one, as in the traditional temple of Bolus at Babylon, or like 
the summit of the obelisk represented in the woodcut (No. 76), which 
most probably is a monolithic reproduction of such a tomb-tower as 
this, rather than an obelisk like those of Egypt. 

Other obelisks have since been discovered, some of which look even 
more like miniature models of structural buildings than this one does. 

I ill further information is obtained, it will hardly be possible to 
sa\ much that is satisfactory witli regard to either the tombs, temples, 
or minor antiquities of the Assyrian people. Their architecture was 
essentially Palatial—as that of the Greeks was Templar—and to that 
a ime our remarks might almost be confined. Fortunately, however, 
sculpture was another art to which they were specially addicted, and 
<0 their passion for tins we owe most of our knowledge of their manners 
a mi customs. To this art also we are indebted for our ability to restore 
marry details of their palaces and buildings, which without its aid would 
have been altogether unintelligible. 


See luevHuson, 'Ancient Monarchies,’ vol. i. p. 398. 
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miabi by tbe same rules of criticism which wo apply to Classic ^ 
iaSval art, the architecture of the Assyrians must, it is. fcarc’ 
rank veiy low. But for gorgeous Barbaric splendour of effect it seems 



difficult to imagine anything that could well have been grander or 
more imposing than the palaces of Nineveh must have been when 
entire and filled with the state and magnificence of the monarclis of 
Assyria. 



Obelisk of Pivanulmra. From Layard’s Nineveh. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

PERSIA. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


DATES. 

Cyrus founds Passargadas . 560 

CombystV buildings at ditto. 525 

Darius builds palace at Persepolh . . . 521 

Xerxes builds halls at Persepolis and Susa 485 

Artaxerxes Longimanus . 465 


DATES. 

Darius Nothus . u.c. 424 

Artaxerxes Mnempn, repairs buildings at 

Persepolis and Susa. 405 

Destruction of Persian empire by Alex¬ 
ander . 331 


There still remains a third chapter to write before the survey of the 
Architecture of the central region of Asia is complete—before indeed a 
great deal wliicb has just been assumed can become capable of proof. 
By a fortunate accident the Persians used stone where the Assyrians 
used only wood, and consequently many details of their architecture 
have come down to our day which would otherwise have passed away 
had the more perishable materials of their predecessors been made use of. 

\\ hatever else the ancient world may owe to the learning of the 
Egyptians, it seems certain that they wero the first to make use of 
stone as a constructive building-material. As before mentioned, the 
Egyptians used a stone proto-Doric pillar at least 1000 years before 
the Greeks, or the Etruscans, or any other ancient people we 
know of, dreamt of such a thing. The Babylonians and Assyrians 
never seem to have used stone constructively, except as the revetment 
of a terrace wall ; and it was not till after the conquest of Egypt by 
Cambyses, that we find any Asiatic nations using a pillv of stone u 
architecture, or doing more than building a wall, or heaping mass on 
mass of this material without any constructive contrivance. The In¬ 
dians first learned this art from the Bactrim Greeks, and many civilized 
Asiatic nations still prefer wood fee their palaces and temples as the 
Assyrians did, and only use stone as “a heap.” It must have been diffi¬ 
cult, howeve r, for any intelligent people to visit tl wonderful stem- 
temples of Thebes and Memphis without being struck by their superior 
ma<mificenco and durability; and wo consequently find the Persians on 
their return, though reproducing* their old forms, adopting the new 
material, which fortunately for them and for our history, was found in 
abundance in the neighbourhood of their capitals. 

Even however on the most cursory inspection, it is easy to see how 
little the arts of the Assyrians were changed by their successors. The i 
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lions and bulls that adorn the portals at Persepolis, are pra< 
voal^ridei 1 tical with, those of Nineveh. The representation of the king 
on his throne with his attendants, are so similar, that but for the 
locality it would require considerable knowledge to discriminate between 
Senacherib and Xerxes. The long procession of tribute bearers—the 
symbolical animals slain by the king; the whole ornamentation in fact, 
is so slightly altered from what existed in Assyria, that we are startled 
to find how little change the new dynasty had introduced. 

With respect to the architecture of the Persians, it appears at first 
sight to be otherwise; but on closer examination it seems that this even 
is due more to the material employed than to any alteration in form. 
Something may be due to the fact that the buildings we now find on the 
platform at Persepolis, may have been dedicated to a somewhat different 
purpose than were those of Nineveh; but even this is not quite clear. 
If the great square courts of the Ninevite palaces were roofed over, as 
Layard suggested—and as probably was the case—they would exactly 
represent the square halls of Persepolis. But as all the intermediate 
buildings of sun-dried brick have been washed off the bare rock by the 
winter rains of Persia, -we can only speculate on what they might have 
been, without daring to lay too much stress on our convictions. 


Persepolis. 

At Nineveh, as we have seen, all the pillars, the roofs, and the con¬ 
structive parts of the building, which were of wood, have disappeared, 
and left nothing but the massive walls, which, falling, and being 
heaped the one on the other, have buried themselves and their orna¬ 
ments till the present day. At Persepolis, on the contrary, the brick 
walls, being thinner and exposed on the bare surface of the naked rock, 
have been washed away by the storms and rains of 2000 years, leaving 
only the skeletons of the buildings. In the roclcy country of Persia, 
however, the architect fortunately used stone; and wo have thus at Per¬ 
sepolis, if the expression may be used, all the bones of the building, but 
without the flesh; and at Nineveh, the flesh, but without the bones that 
gave it form and substance. 

The general appearance of the ruins, as they at present stand, will 
be seen from the woodcut (No. 77). 1 The principal mass in the fore¬ 
ground on the left is the Propyliea of Xerxes, and behind that and to 
the right stand the pillars of the Chehil Minar, or Great Hall of Xerxes. 
Between these are seen in the distance the remains of the smaller halls 
of Darius and Xerxes. 

The most sinking features in this view are the staircases that led 
iroiu the plain to the platform, and from the lower level to that on 
which the great hall stood. Indeed, among these ruins, nothing is more 

tv WOl, T ;u ^ tit's chapter, except the restorations, are taken from Fhuidin and 
oh u s Perse Ancientic, 1 except where the contrary is mentioned. 
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bio than these great flights of steps. The builders of tho: 
(vere, so far as we know, the only people who really understood 
value of tins feature. The Egyptians seem wholly to have 


JSL 



neglected it, and the Greeks to have cared little about it: but it 
was not so at .Nineveh, where, so far as we can understand from tho 
indistinct, traces left, the stairs must have been an important part of th 0 
design. But they were so situated, that they were not buried when 
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ngs were ruined, and consequently have been removed, 

!em too we read that, when the Queen of Sheba saw “ the ascent 
>y^whieh Solomon went up to the house of the Lord, there was no 



moi ° l^b it in her.” Indeed, in till the ancient temples and palaces 
‘A this district, more attention is paid to this feature than to almost 
an,N ai1 '^ from their favourable situation on artificial terraces, 
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Aiders were enabled to apply their stairs with far more efreq 
, hy others in ancient or in modern times. 

. he lower or great staircase at Tersepolis is plain, and without any 
sculpture, but Is built of the most massive Cyclopean masonry, and of 
great width and veiy easy acclivity. That in front of the great hall is 
ornamented with gulpture in three tiers, representing the people of the, 
land bringing p-' tents, and the subject nations tribute, to lay at 
the feet of the men, .reh, combined with mythological representations : 
the whole healing a very considerable resemblance to the sculptures on 
the walls of the Assyr ui palaces, though the position is different. The 
arrangement of these slkirs, too, is peculiar, none of them being at right 
angles .o the buildings'; hey approach, but all being double, apparently 
to permit' of processions passing the throne, situated in the porches at 
their summit, without interruption, and without altering the lino of march. 

One of these flights, leading to the platform of Xerxes’ palace, is 
shown in the woodcut (No. 78). In arrangement it is like the stairs 
leading to the great terrace, but very much smaller, and is profusely 
adorned with sculpture. 

The principal apartment in all the buildings situated on the plat¬ 
form is a central square hall, the floor of which is studded with pillars 
placed equidistant the one from the other. The smallest have 4 pillars, 
the next 16, then 36, and one has 100 pillars on its floor ; but to avoid 
inventing new names, we may call these respectively, distyle, tetrastyle, 
hexastylo, and decastylc halls, from their having 2, 4, 6, or 10 pillars 
on each faeo of the phalanx, and because that is the number of the 
pillars in their porticos when they have any. 

'the building at tho head of the great stairs is a distyle hall, havino- 
4 pillars supporting its roof. On each side of the first public entrance 
stands a human-beaded winged bull, so nearly identical with those 
found m Assyrian palaces as to leave no doubt of their having the same 
origin. At the opposite entrance are two bulls without wings hut 
drawn with the same bold, massive proportions 
which distinguish all the sculptured animals in 
the palaces of ^Assyria and Persia. The other, 
or palace entrance is destroyed, the foundation 
only remaining; but this, with the foundations 
of tlie walls, leaves no room to doubt that 
tho annexed woodcut (No. 79) is a true repre¬ 
sentation of its ground-plan. Nor ran it be 
doubted that this is one of those buildings so fre¬ 
quently mentioned in tho Bible as a « gat.-,” n u t 
the door of a city or buildings, but a gate of 
justice siuh as that where Mordeeni sat at Susa-where Abraham bo„H,t 
his fieid-where Ruths marriage was judged of-*and, indeed who 
public business was generally transacted. * e 
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.here are three other clistyle halls or gates on the platform : onelo 
Le westward of this, very much ruined; and one in the centre of the 
whole group, which seems to have had external porticos, and a third 
on the platform in front of the palace of Xerxes. 



There are two tetrastyle halls, one of which, erected hy Darius 
(woodcut No. 80), is the most interesting of tho smaller buildings on 
tho terrace. It is the only building that faces the south, and is ap¬ 
proached by a flight of steps, represented with the whole facade of the 
palace as it now stands in the woodcut (No. 81). These ‘steps led to a 
tetrastyle porch, two ranges in depth, which opened into tho central 
hall with its 16 columns, around which were arranged smaller rooms 
or cells, either for the occupation of the king, if it was a palace, or of 
the priests if a temple. In the western side a staircase and doorway 
were added, somewhat unsymmetrically, by Artaxerxes. 

These remains would hardly suffice to enable us to restore the ex¬ 
ternal appearance of the palace; but fortunately the; same king who 
built the palace for his use on this mound, repeated it in the rock as an 
“ eternal dwelling” for himself after death. The tomb known as that 
of Darius at N aksh-i-Rustam (woodcut 82), is an exact reproduction, 
not only of the architectural features of the palace, but to the same scale, 
and in every respect so similar, that it seems impossible to doubt but 
that the one was intended as a literal copy of the other. Assuming it to 
be so, we lcam what kind of cornice rested on the double bull capitals. 
And what is still more interesting, we obtain a representation of a prayer 
platform, which we have described elsewhere as a Talar, 1 but the mean¬ 
ing of which we should hardly know but for this representation. 

J.he other tetrastyle hall is similar to this, but plainer and some¬ 
what smaller. 

1 ‘Palaces of Nineveh and Persepo]i3 Restored,’ p. 126. 
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Ilic platform on which it stands is approached by two flight* f 
steps,—that on the east K ing the one represented in the woodcut Ko 7 s 
-there are also indications of a totrastyle liall or gate haviu* exist { 


from these to the hexastyle halls, the smallest but mo^ 
(woodcut .No. 83) is that standing on the southern edge of 
upper platform, the inscriptions on which certainly prove it to 
have been built by Xerxes. 


On. IV.. 
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Scalo for Plan. 


^‘ 1 omb of Darina at Nakah-i-llu ^am, representing the facade of his palace surmounted by a 1 alar. 
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PERSEPOLLS. 




Cii. IV. 


summit, wliilo that to the west is much simpler. The hall its^vu 
a portico of 12 columns, and on eacli side a range of smaller apart¬ 
ments, the two principal of 


which had their roofs sup¬ 
ported by 4 pillars each. 

The great value of this 
building^ however, is that it 
enables ns to understand the 
arrangement of the great Hall 
of Xerxes — the Cliehil Minar 
— the most splendid building 
of which any remains exist in 
this part of the world. From 
the annexed plan (woodcut 
No. 84) it will be seen that 
the arrangement of the whole 
central part is identical with 
that of the building just de¬ 
scribed, as the bases of all 
the 72 columns still exist in 
situ, as well as the jambs of BX 
the two principal doorways 
which are shaded darker in the plan. 


x *v- 


= xix>r- 


Palace of Xerxes. 

Scnlo 100 feet to 1 inch. 


The side and rear walls onh 


































PERSIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

itorcd from flic preceding illustration. Instead of the two di 
on either side, this liad liexastyle porticos of 12 pillars each, 
similar to that in front; the angles between which were in all pro¬ 
bability filled up with rooms or buildings, as suggested in the plan. 

Two orders of pillars were employed to support the roof of this 

splendid building, one, re¬ 
presented in woodcut No. 
85, with double bull-capi¬ 
tals, like those of the porch 
of Darius’s palace. They 
arc 67 ft, 4 in. in height from 
the floor to the back of the 
bull’s neck, or 64 ft. to the 
under side of the beam that 
lay between the bulls. The 
other order, with tho Ionic 
volutes (woodcut No. 86), 
was also that employed 
in tho northern portico, 
and generally in the in¬ 
terior throughout tills 
building, and is nearly 
identical, as far as tho base 
and shaft are concerned, 
except in tho height of tho 
latter. Tho capital, how¬ 
ever, differs widely, and is 
16 ft, 6 in. in height, 
making an order altogether 
0 ft. 7 in. less than that 
used externally, the differ¬ 
ence being made up by 
brackets of wood, which 
supported the beams of the 
roof, internally at least, 
though externally tho 
double bull - capital pro¬ 
bably surmounted these 
Ionic-like scrolls. 

Tlioro is no reason to 

° We t' m Portico. SG. Pillar of Northern Portico, doubt lhat tllCSO halls also 

had platforms or tolars like 
' he smaller halls, which would also serve to shelter any opening in tho 
though in the present instance it seems very doubtful if any such 
openings or skylights existed or wore indeed r pared. 
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PERSEPOLIS. 



fins arranged, tlio section of tlic buildings would be as sliov 
: woodcut (No. 87) ; and presuming tbis structure to have been 
sculptured and painted as richly as others of its age and class, which it 
no doubt was, it must have been not only one of the largest, but one of 
the most splendid buildings of antiquity. In plan it was a rectangle 
of about oOO ft. by 350, and consequently covered 105,000 square ft.; it 
was thus larger than the hypostvle hall at Karnac, or any of the largest 
temples of Greece or Romo. It is larger, too, than any medheval 
cathedral except that of Milan ; and although it has neither the stune 
roof of a cathedral, nor the massiveness of an Egyptian building, still 
its size and proportions, combined with tho lightness of its architecture, 
and the beauty of its decorations, must have made it one of the most 
beautiful buildings ever erected, and both in design and proportion far 
surpassing those of Assyria, though possessing much of detail or orna¬ 
ment so similar as to be almost identical in style. 



-*• Restored Section of Kali of Xerxes. Soule loo ft. to l in. 

There is no octastyle hall at Persepolis, and only one decastylo. 
In this instance the hall itself measured about 225 ft. each way, and 
had 100 pillars on its floor; still it was low in proportion, devoid 
ol lateral poiticos, and consequently by no means so magnificent a 
building as tho great hall of Xerxes. The portico in front was two 
rauges in depth, and flanked by gigantic hulls; but as the whole height 
iauU 25 ft, it could not have boon a remarkable or pleasing 
object. 1 he sculptures on the jambs of the doorways are the most 
interesting part of this building; these represent ' 
throne, and various mythological subjects, on a more extensive scale 
than those similarly situated in the other buddings of the platform. 
Indeed it. is probable that in tho other palaces those subjects were 
painted on the internal walls, as was done in those Assyrian halls which 
were not reveted with slabs. With an appropriateness that cannot 1> > 
too much praised, sculpture seems always to have been used in parts 
of the building exposed to atmospheric injury, and because of tbe 
exposure to have been employed there iu preference to painting. 

Besides these buildings on the platform there are the remains of 






















PERSIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

^1/ others on the plain, and within the precincts of the town 
ms a building still called the ITarem of Jemsheed, and which may in 
reality have been the residence of the Achsemenian Rings. It certainly 
belongs to their age, and from the irregularity of its form, and its 
general proportions, looks very much more like a residence, properly 
so called, than any of the monumental erections on the neighbouring 
platform of Persepolis. 

Looked at from an architectural point of view the principal defect 
of the interior arrangement, especially of the smaller Persepolitan halls, 
is that their floor is unnecessarily crowded with pillars. As these 
had to support only a wooden roof, some might have been dispensed 
with, or a more artistic arrangement have been adopted. This would 
no doubt have been done but for the influence of the Assyrian style, in 
which frequent pillars were indispensable to support the heavy flat 
roofs, and as they were of timber a greater number were required than 
would have been the case if of stone. Those of wood also looked less 
cumbersome and less in the way than those made of more durable 
materials. 

It is also a defect that the capitals of the pillars retain at Perse- 
polis so much of the form of their wooden prototypes. In wood such 
capitals as those depicted (woodcuts No. 8G or No. 88) would not bo 
offensive. In stone they are clumsy; and the Greeks showed their 
usual discrimination when they cut away all the volutes but one pair, 
and adopted a stone construction for the entablature. 

Notwithstanding these defects, there is a grandeur of conception 
about the Persepolitan halls which entitles them to our admiration. 
Their greatest point of interest to the architectural student consists 
probably in their being examples of a transition from a wooden to a 
stone style of art, and in their enabling us to complete and understand 
that art which had been elaborated in the valley of the Euphrates 
during previous centuries; but wliich owing to the perishable nature 
ol the materials employed has almost wholly passed away, without 
leaving sufficient traces to enable all its characteristics to be understood 
or restored. 


Susa. 

Ik.- explorations of Mr. Loftus at Susa in 1850 have laid bare the 
Inundations a palace almost identical both in plan and dimensions 
'M-h the ( hehil Minar at Persepolis. it is, however, much more com- 
pn !• ly ruined, the place liaving long been used as a quarry by the 
inhabitants ol the neighbouring plains, so that now only the bases of 
1 m pillais remain in situ, with fragments of the shafts and capitals 
Mfciewed everywhere about, but no walls or doorways, or other archi- 
el ,;; i] IIie,1) bers to < uable us to supply what is wanting at Persepolis. 
m • s Hoem to ho ol the same form and style as those at Perse- 


SUSA—PASS ARGADiE. 



S.\Gh. [V. 



but rather more richly carved. The capitals are also mo: 
•^aiiorate, but more essentially wooden in their form, and betray their 
origin not only in the exuberance of their carving but also in the dis¬ 
proportion of the capital to the shaft. In wood 
so large a capital does not look disproportioned 
to so slender a shaft; in stone the effect is most 
disagreeable, and was to a certain extent re¬ 
medied at Persepolis so soon as the result was 
perceived. Whether the Persians would ever 
have been able to shake off entirely the wooden 
original is not quite clear, but the Greeks being 
bound by no such association, cut the knot at 
once, and saved them the trouble. 

Inscriptions round the bases of the pillars 
inform us that the Hall was erected by Darius and 
Xerxes, but repaired or restored by Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, who added the inscriptions. In all 
probability it is the identical hall in which the 
scenes described in the book of Esther took 
place. The foundations of other parts of this 
palace might be no doubt laid bare by further 
excavations; but the ruin of the place has been 
so complete, that little of interest in au archi¬ 
tectural point of view can be looked for ; below 
these Persian r uins arc probably buried the re- 8S - Restored Elevation of Capital 
mains of long-preeediug dynasties, which deeper 

excavations would lay bare, and which would in all probability afford 
a rich harvest to the historical explorer. 



Passauuad/e. 

In their present state the remains at Pnssargadm ate, perhaps, 
more interesting to the antiquary than to the architect, the paLesAi 

tho plain being so ruined that their architectural arrangements cannot 
be underst* >od or restored. 

On tho Side of a hill overlooking the plain is a platform of masonry 
(woodcut .No. 80) which originally supported either a temple or fire-altar 
but this has now entirely disappeared, and the structure is only remark' 
able lor the beauty of its masonry and the large dimensions of the stones 
w:th which it « built. These are bevilled (woodcut 00) not only at 
then- joints but often on their faces with the same flat sinking as is 
found m all the Jewish works at Jerusalem, and sometimes in Greek 
buildings of too best age. Thu . an ornament of groat beauty and 
elegance is formed out of what would otherwise b merely a' ,!• • 
mass of'masonry. " * *■ aiu 
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PERSIAN AHC1I1TECTURE. 



tlio plain are the foundations of several large buildings, proba 
£es, temples, or basilicas, but all so completely destroyed that it is 
now impossible to say what their original form or destination may 
have been. One pillar only is now standing, a plain shaft, without 
capital or base, and more like an Indian ltd than a column destined to 
support a roof. 



Fire Temples. 

Near the town of Istakr, and opposite the toinbs of Naksli-i- 
ltustam, stands a small tower-like building, represented in the wood- 

cut. The lower part is solid; the upper 
contains a small square apartment, roofed 
by two great flat slabs of stone, to which 
access is obtained by a doorway situated at 
some distance from the ground. 

Both tho traditions of the place, and the 
knowledge wo have of their religious prac¬ 
tices, point to this as one of the fire tem¬ 
ples of the ailcient Persians. Its roof is 
internally still black, probably with the 

»i. Kh&hih at istakr. No scale. smoke of ancient fires, and, though simple 
and insignificant as an architectural monu¬ 
ment, it is interesting as the only form of a temple apart from regal 
statu which the ancient Persians possessed. 

Another, almost, identical in form, is found at Passargadse. The 
calibrated Ifeiabih at Mecca, to which all the Moslem world now 
•jo in prayer, is probably a third, while the temple represented in 
nlout No. 75, from Lord Aberdeen’s black stone, may be a repre- 
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TOMBS. 


>n of such a temple as these, with its curtains and paraph r J. T 

“ ‘ cte - jt is t0 ° evident however that the Persians were not a 
temple-building people, and the examples that have come down to our 
tiino arc too few and too insignificant on which to found any theory. 


Tombs. 

Little requires to be said of the tombs of the Persians ; that of 
Darius is represented in plan and elevation in woodcut No. 82, and, as 
before remarked, there is a copy on the rock of the &$adc of his palace. 
Internally, three small cells contained the remains of the king, with 
those of the persons, probably his favourite wife or wives, for whom ho 
had destined that honour. Close by this, at Naksh-i-Kustam, are four 
• otl,er8 > and 111 tto ruck behind Tersepolis are three more tombs of the 
Acluemenian kings, identical with these in all essential respects; but 
still with such a difference in workmanship and detail as would enable 
a caieful architectural student easily to detect a sequence, and so affix 
to each, approximately at least, the name of the king whose sepulchre 
it is. Unfortunately, that of Darius only is inscribed ; but his position 
in the dynasty is so well known, that, starting from that point, it would 
be easy to complete the series with the others. 
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CHAPTER V. 


INVENTION OF THE ARCH. 


Before leaving this early section of architecture, it may be as well 
briefly to refer to the invention of the true arch, regarding which 
considerable misconception still exists. 

It is generally supposed that the Egyptians were ignorant ol the 
true principles of the arch, and only employed two stones meeting one 
another at a certain angle in the centre when they wished to con ei 
a larger space than could conveniently be done by a single block. 
This, however, seems to be a mistake, as many of the tombs and 
chambers around the pyramids and the temples at Ihebcs aie looted 
by stone and brick arches of a semicircular form, and perfect in e'v eiy 
respect as far as the principles of the arch are concerned. 

Several of these have been drawn by Lepsius, and are engraved in 
his work, but, as no text accompanies them, and the drawings are not 
on a sufficient scale to make out the hieroglyphics, where any exist, 
their date cannot now be ascertained. Consequently these examples 
cannot yet- be used as the foundation of any argument on the subject, 
though the curved form of the roofs in the third pyramid would alone 
be sufficient to render it more than probable that during the period ol 
the 4th dynasty the Egyptians were familiar with this expedient. 

At Beni Hassan, during the time of the 12th dynasty, curvilinear 
forms reappear in the roofs (woodcut No. 15), used in such a- manner as 
to render it almost certain that they are copied from roots of arcuativc 
construction. Behind the Rhamession at Thebes there are a series ol 
arches in brick, which seem undoubtedly to belong to the same age 1 as 
the building itself; and Sir G. Wilkinson mentions a tomb at Ihebes, 
the roof of which is vaulted with bricks, and still bears the name ol 
Amenoph L, of the 18th dynasty. 

The temple at Abydos, erected by Bhamscs IT., shows the same 
peculiarity as the tombs at Beni Hassan, of aflat segmental arch thrown 
across between the stone architraves. In this instance it is also a copy 
in stone, but such as must have been originally copied from one ol brick 
construction. There is also every reason to believe that the apartments 
'4 the little pavilion at Medinet Ilabou (woodcuts Nos. 31 and 32) were 
« ov<u*ed with semicircular vaults, though these have now disappeared. 2 

1 Wilkinson's ‘Egypt and 'Thebes,' pp. 81 and 126. 

‘ 1 Manuel's and Customs of the Egyptians/ vol. iii. p. 263. 
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fehiopia Mr. Hoskins found stone arclies vaulting the roofs 
inches to the pyramids, perfect in construction, and, what is still 
more singular, showing both circular and pointed forms. These, as 
before remarked, are probably of the time of Tirhakah, or, at all 





events, not earlier than the age of Solomon, nor 
later than that of Cambyses. 

In the age of Psummeticus we have several stone 
arches in the neighbourhood of the pyramids ; one, 
in a tomb at Saccara, has been frequently drawn ; 
but one of the most instructive is that in a tomb 
discovered by Colonel Campbell (woodcut No. 92), 
showing a very primitive form of an arch composed 
of 3 stones only, and above which is another arch of 
regular construction of 4 courses. In his researches 

° i -i. -i -i • n 92. Section of Tomb near 

at Nimroud, Layard discovered vaulted drams and the Pyramids of Gizek. 
chambers below the north-west and south-east edi¬ 
fices, which were consequently as old as the 8th or 9th century before 
our era, and contemporary with those in the pyramids of Meroe. They 
were of both circular and 
pointed forms, and built 
apparently with great 
care and attention to the 
principles of the arch 
(woodcut No. 93). 

The great discovery 
of this class is that of 
the city gates at Khovsa- 
bad, which as mentioned 
at page 158, were span¬ 
ned 1 >y arches of semicir¬ 
cular form, so perfect hot h 
in construction and in the 
mode in which they were 
ornamented, as to prove 
that in the time of Sargon 
the arch was a usual and 
well-understood building 
expedient, and one conse¬ 
quently which wo may 
fairly assume to have 
been long in use. 

On the other hand, on. Vaulted Drain beneath the South-East PaUce at Simroud. 
we havo in the temple 

at Per el Bahri in Thebes, built by Thothmes III. ' A curious example 
of tlie retention of the old form, when at first, sight it would appear us 
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gh/tlle true arch would have boon a more correct expedient. 
^^ddS^dxample, the lower arch is composed of stones bracketting forward 
horizontally, though the fonn of the arch is semicircular; and above 


this is a discharging arch of two 
stones used as in the Pyramids. 
The upper arch is so arranged as to 
relieve the crown of the lower — 
which is its weakest part—of all 
weight, and at the same time to 
throw the whole pressure on the 
outer ends of the arch stones, exactly 
where it is wanted. The whole 
thus becomes constructively perfect, 
though it is a more expensive way 
of attaining the end desired than by 
an arch. 

The truth seems to be, the 
Egyptians had not at this age in¬ 
vented voussoirs deeper in the direction of tllC radii of the arch than 
in that of its perimeter; and the arch with them was consequently not 
generally an appropriate mode of roofing. It was the Romans with 
then tiles who first really understood the true employment of the arch. 

So far as we can now understand from the discoveries that have 
been made, it seems that the Assyrians used the pointed arch for tun¬ 
nels, aqueducts, and generally for underground work where they feared 
great superincumbent pressure on the apex, and the round arch above 
ground where that was not to be dreaded ; and in this they probably 
showed more science and discrimination than wo do in such works. 

In Europe the oldest arch is probably that of Cloaca Maxima at 
Rome, constructed under the early kings. It is of stone in 3 rims, and 
shows as perfect a knowledge of the principle 
as any subsequent example. Its lasting unin¬ 
jured to the present day proves how well the 
art was then understood, and, by inference, 
how long it must have been practised before 
reaching that degree of perfection. 

From all this it becomes almost certain that 

o:>. Arch of the Cloaca Maxima* the arch was used as early as the times of the 
Komc. Scale 60 it. 1 in. 

pyramid-builders of the 4 th dynasty, and was 
copied in the tombs of Beni Hassan in the 12tk; though it may be that 
the earliest existing example cannot be dated further back than the first 
kings of the 18th dy nasty; from that time, however, there can bo no 
doubt that it was currently used, not only in Egypt, but also in 
Ethiopia and Assyria. 

It would, indeed, be more difficult to account for the fact of such 
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jtfgt/builders as tho Egyptians being ignorant of the arcli if snot 
'^tho case; tliough, at the same time, it is easy to understand why 
they should use it so sparingly as they did in their monumental 
erections. 

Even in the simplest arch, that formed of only two stones, such as 
is frequently found in the pyramids, and over the highest chamber 
(woodcut No. 7), it will be evident that any weight placed on the apex 
has a tendency to lower the summit, and press the lower ends of the 
stones outwards. Where there was the whole mass of the pyramid to 
abut against, this was of no consequence, but in a slighter building it 
would have thrust the walls apart, and brought on inevitable ruin. 

The introduction of a third stone, as in the arch (woodcut No. 92), 
hardly remedied this at all, the central stone acting like a wedge to 
thrust the 2 others apart; and 
even the introduction of 2 
more stones, making 5 as in 
woodcut No 90, only distri¬ 
buted the pressure without 
remedying the defect ; and 
without the most perfect masonry every additional joint was only an 
additional source of weakness. 

This has been felt by the architects of all ages and in all countries : 
still the advantage of being able to cover large spaces with small 
stones or bricks is so great, that many have been willing to run the 
risk; and all the ingenuity of the Gothic architects of the middle ages 
was applied to overcoming the difficulty. But even the best of their 
buildings are unstable from this cause, and require constant care and 
attention to keep them from falling. 
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96. Arches in the Pyramids at Meroe. From Hoskins. 


The Indian architects have fallen into the other extreme, refusing 
to use the arch under any circumstances, and preferring the smallest 
dimensions and the most crowded interiors, to adopting what they 
consider so destructive an expedient. As mentioned in tho Introduction 
(pago 10), their theory is that “an arch never sleeps," and-is con¬ 
stantly tending to tear a building to pieces; and, wliero aided by 
earthquakes and the roots of trees, there is only too much truth in 
their belief. 


The Egyptians seem to have followed a middle course, using arches 
either in tombs, where the rock formed an inunoveable abutment or 
in pyramids and buildings where tho mass immensely overpowered 
tho thrust, or underground where tire superincumbent, earth prevented 
movement. 

They seem also to have used flat segmental arches, of brickwork 
between the rows of massive architraves which they placed on their 
pillars; and as all these abutted one another, like the arches of a 
bridge, except the external ones, which were sufficiently supported by 









INVENTION OF THE ARCH. 

Irafassive Avails, the mode of construction Avas a sound one. T1 
5 

ntly tliat which we have re-introduced during the last 30 years, in 
consequence of the application of cast-iron beams, between which flat 
segmental arches of brick are thrown, when we desire to introduce a 
more solid and fire-proof construction than is possible with wood only. 

In their use of the arch, as in everything else, the building science 
of the Egyptians seems to have been governed by the soundest prin¬ 
ciples and the most perfect knowledge of what was judicious and ex¬ 
pedient, and what should be avoided. Many of their smaller edifices 
have no doubt perished from the scarcity of wood forcing the builders 
to employ brick arches, but they wisely avoided the use of these in 
all their larger monuments—in all, in fact, which they wished should 
endure to the latest posterity. 
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UlONOLOGICAL MEMORANDA CONNECTED WITH ARCHITECTURE. 


Solomon 
Ezekiel . 
Zenibbabel 


DATES, 
n.c. 1013 
573 
520 


Herod 

Titus 


DATES. 
B.C. 20 
A.D. 70 


The Jews, like the other Semitic races, were not a building people, 
and never aspired to monumental magnificence as a mode of perpetuat¬ 
ing- the memory of their greatness. The palace of Solomon was wholly 
of cedar wood, and must have perished of natural decay in a few 
centuries, if it escaped fire and other accidents incident to such tem¬ 
porary structures. Their first temple was a tent, their second depended 
almost entirely on its metallic ornaments for its splendour, and it was 
not till the Greeks and Romans taught them how to apply stone and 
stono carving for this purpose that we have anything that can lie 
called architecture in tho true sense of the term. 

This deficiency of monuments is however by no means peculiar to 
the Jewish people. As before observed, we should know hardly anv- 
llmig of the architecture of Assyria but for tho existence of the 
wainscot slabs of their palaces, and they were not a purely Semitic 
people, and their art rested on a Turanian basis. Neither Tyro nor 
Sidon have left us a single monument; nor Utica nor Carthago one 
vestige that dates anterior to tho Roman period. What is found at 
Jerusalem, at Baallioo. at Palmyra, or Petra, even in the countries 
beyond the Jordan, is all Roman. What little traces of Phoenician art 
are picked up in tho countries bordering on the Mediterranean aie 
coi, , s. with Egyptian or Grecian details, badly and unintelligently 
coined, and showing a want of appreciation of the first principles of art 
that is remarkable in that age. It is therefore an immense, gain if 
our knowledge of Assyrian art we arc enabled, even in a moderate 
degree, to realise the form of buildings which have long ceased to exist 
and are only known to ns from verbal description. 

The most celebrated secular building of the'Jews was the palace 
which Solomon was occupied in building during the thirteen years whi 1 
followed his completion of the Temple. As not one v jti g0 of tl 
celebrated building remains, and even its site is a matter of dispart 
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lexed plan must be taken only as an attempt to apply the kno_ 
^gtwe have acquired in Assyria and Judea to the elucidation ut the 
description of the Bible and Josephus, and as such may be considered 
of sufficient interest to deserve a place in the History of Architecture. 



1 ii( roof cimposed of cedar, and like the Kinevite palaces supported by 
row ; of cedar pillars on the floor. According to Josephus, who, how- 
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:ef saw it, and liad evidently tlie Roman Stoa Basilica of tin 
in liis eye, the section would probably have been as shewn 
in diagram A. But the contemp ay Bible narrative, which is the 
real authority, would almost cert*. ] |dy point to something more like 
the diagram B in the annexed woodcut. 




A. B 

Diagram Sections of the House of the C xlars of Lebanon. 


Next in importance to this was the porch. The audience or recep¬ 
tion hall of the palace, attached to the private apartments. These two 
being the Dewannee Aum and Dewannee Klias of Eastern palaces at 
this day. The Hall of Judgment we may venture to restore with con¬ 
fidence, from what wo find at Bersepolis and Rhorsabad; and the courts 
are arranged in the diagram as they were found in Ninevite palaces. 
They are proportioned, so far as we can now judge, to those parts of 
which the dimensions are given by the authorities, and to the best 
estimate we can now make of what would be most suitable to Solomon’s 
state, and to such a capital as Jerusalem was at that time. 

Erom Josephus we learn that Solomon built the walls of this palace 
“with stones 10 cubits in length, and wainscoted them with stones 
that were sawed and were of great value, such as are dug out of the 
earth for the ornaments of temples, and the adornment of palaces.” 1 
These were ornamented with sculptures in three rows, but the fourth 
or upper row was the most remarkable, being covered with il4iaga in 
relief of the most exquisite workmanship ; above this the walls wer< 
plastered and ornamented with paintings in colour : all < f which is the 
exact counterpart of what we find at Nineveh. 

From the knowledge we now possess of Assyrian palaces it mi-kt 
imk 'd be possible to restore this building with fairlv approximate 
correctness, but it would hardly be worth while to attempt this oxcent 
in a work especially devoted to Jewish art. For the present it must 
suffice to know that the affinities of the architecture of Solomon' s <r 
were certainly Assyrian; and from our knowledge of the one w^m^ 
pretty accurately realise the form of the others. L ^ 


1 Josephus, Ant. vii. 3, § 2. 
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Although not one stone remains upon another of the celebrated 
Temple of Jerusalem, still the descriptions in the Bible and Josephus 

are so precise, that now that we are able to 
interpret them by the light of other build¬ 
ings, its history can be written with very 
tolerable certainty. 

The earliest temple of the Jews was the 
Tabernacle, the plan of which they always 
considered as divinely revealed to them 
through Moses in the desert of Sinai, and 
from which they consequently never departed 
in any subsequent erections. Its dimensions 
were a cella or Holy ol Holies, 10 cubits 01 
15 ft. cube; an outer temple of two such 
cubes 15 ft. by 30. These were covered by 
the sloping roofs of the tent which extended 
5 cubits in every direction beyond the 
temple itself, making the whole 40 cubits or 
60 ft. in length by 20 cubits or 30 ft. in 
width. These stood within an enclosure 
100 cubits long by 50 cubits wide. 1 

When Solomon (b.c. 1015) built the 
Temple, he did not alter the disposition in 
any manner, but adopted it literally, only 
doubling every dimension. 1 hus the 1 loly 
of Holies became a cubo of 20 cubits; the Holy place, 20 by 40 ; the 
porch and the chambers which surrounded it 10 cubits each, making a 
total of 80 cubits or 120 ft. by 40 cubits or GO ft., with a height ot o0 
as compared with 15, which was the height of the ridge o to a 
nadle, and it was surrounded by a court the dimensions oi w ic weie 

200 cubits in length by 100 in width. 

Even with these increased dimensions the Temple was a very insig¬ 
nificant building in size. The truth being, that like the temp es ct 
Semitic nations, it was more in the character of a slirino or of a treasury 
intended to contain certain precious works in metal. 

The principal ornaments of its facade were two brazen pillars, Jachm 
and lioaz, which seem to have been wonders of metal work. - he 
pillars we know of most like them are certainly the Susan and 1 erse- 
politun examples (woodcuts Nos. 86 and S8), which ha\ e capita s 
the same relative proportions; but they are copied fiom wooden pio- 


99. The Tabernacle, showing one half 
ground plan and one half as 
covered by the curtains. 


* Tho details of the restoration arc given in the ‘ Dictionary of the Bible; mbvoce 
' Tempi;*/ uuc i repeated in my recent work, ‘The Holy Sepulchre and the onp e a 
Jerusalem/ 
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totypes, and are consequently coarser and larger in detail than works 
?° purely metallic as these. Although it is easy to understand how 
it was quite possible in metal work to introduce all the ornaments 



*0 pdla s are mentioned as supporting tiro roof, but every analog 
as wd 1 as tb« constructive necessities, of the case, and ike L7 J 3 ?’ 
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>ar was identical in dimensions with that of Solomon, in so 
nos and pronaos were concerned. But a passage round the naos was 
introduced, giving access to the chambers, which added 10 cubits to 
its dimensions every way, making it 100 cubits by 60. The principal 
court had the same dimensions as in Solomon’s Temple; but he added, 
in imagination at least, three courts, each 100 cubits or 150 ft. square, 
—one east, and one on the north, another on the southern face. 

When the Jews returned from the Captivity they rebuilt the Temple 
exactly as it had been described by Ezekiel, in so far as dimensions are 
concerned, except that they do not seem to have been able to accomplish 
the northern and southern courts. 

The materials, however, were. probably inferior to the original 
Temple ; and w r e hear nothing of brazen pillars in the porch, nor of tho 
splendid vessels and furniture which made the glory of Solomon’s 
Temple, so that the Jews were probably justified in mourning over its 
comparative insignificance. 1 



1< 2. Plan of Temple at Jerusalem, as rebuilt b y Herod. Scale 200 ft. to 1 in. 


Its architecture this time probably partook of the Persian character*, 
.'<nd if any attempts were made to restore it. it is probable that Perse- 
poli.s would afford ample details for a correct reproduction. 

In the last Temple wo have a perfect illustration ot the archi¬ 
tectural history of the country. Tie priests restored the Temple itself, 
not venturing to alter a single one of its sacred dimensions, only adding 


1 Josephus, Ant. xi. -1, § 2. 
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Vi'-v- of t,b' Temple, from (he luist, as it appealed at the tirae of the Crucifixion. From a drawing by ihe Author. 
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to the facade so as to make it 100 cubits wide, and it is said hm* 
Ariimts high, while the length remained 100 cubits as before. 1 At this 
period, however, Judea was under the sway of the Romans, and under 
the influence of their ideas, and the outer courts were added with a 
magnificence of which former builders had no conception, but bore 
strongly the impress of the architectural magnificence of the Romans. 

An area measuring GOO feet each way was enclosed by terraced walls 
of the utmost litliic grandeur. On these were erected porticos unsur¬ 
passed by any we know of. One, the Stoa Basilica, had a section equal 
to that of our largest cathedrals, and surpassed them all in length, and 
within this colonnaded enclosure were ten great gateways, two of which 
were of surpassing magnificence. The whole making up a rich and 
varied pile worthy of the Roman love of architectural display, but in sin¬ 
gular contrast with the modest aspirations of a purely Semitic people. 

It is always extremely difficult to restore any building horn mere 
verbal description, and still more so when erected by a people ot whose 
architecture we know so little as we do of that of the Jews. Still the 
woodcut on the preceding page is probably not, very far from represent¬ 
ing the Temple as it was after the last restoration by Herod. W ithoiit at¬ 
tempting to justify every detail, it seems such a mixture of Roman with 
Phoenician forms as might be expected and is warranted by Josephus’s 
description. There is no feature for which authority could not be quoted, 
but the difficulty is to know whether or not the example adduced is the 
right one, or the one which bears most directly on the subject. Alter 
all, perhaps, its principal defect is that it does not (how can a modern 
restoration ?) do justice to the grandeur and beauty of the whole. 

Of all this splendour only one little fragment is now left. Beneath 
the platform of tho Temple proper, one gateway still remains, which 
may certainly be taken as an example of what Jewish art became under 
Roman influence. It is the gate Huldah, and consists of a long 
passage measuring 41 feet in width. At the distance of 38 ft. from the 
face of the outer -wall a splendid monolith supports four arches, divid¬ 
ing the vestibule into four equal compartments, each surmounted by a 
flat dome. All were originally covered with ornament, but one alone now 
retains it in anything like completeness. It would be difficult to find 
a more curious illustration of what is sure to happen when people arc 
employing a style which is new to them, and which they do not under- 
ski'il. The ornamentation is of a class that does not belong to domed 
or curved surfaces at all. What is Roman is wholly misplaced, but tho 
vines and the foliage which are Jewish run through the whole and bind 
i • >gether a design which without them would be very ridiculous. As tbo 
°nly specimen of a class it is curious. It is not, however, Jewish, and is 
fS, -‘ m arly Roman, that we cannot but fed that it is introduced here before 
its time in history of the successive developments of architectural art. 


1 Jo-# niius, B. J. v. f>, § 4. 
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Hoof of one of the Compartments of the Gate Iluldali. From De Vogue. 


llxo Temple of the Sun at Palmyra is another building very similar 
to this. 1 It consists of a cloistered enclosure of somewhat larger dimen¬ 
sions than that at Jerusalem, measuring externally 730 ft. by 715, with 
a small temple of an anomalous form in the centre. It wants, how¬ 
ever, all the inner enclosures and curious substructures of the Jewish 
fane; but this may have arisen from its having been rebuilt in late 
Homan times, and consequently shorn of these peculiarities. It is so 
similar, however, that it must be regarded as a cognate temple to that 
of Jerusalem, though re-erected by a people of another race. 

A third temple, apparently very similar to these, is that of Kan&ovar 
ni Persia. 2 i„ „ - • r. - - 


Only a portion now remains of the great court in which it 
stood, and which was nearly of the same dimensions as those of Jeru¬ 
salem and Palmyra, being 660 ft. by 568. In the centre are the vestiges 
01 a sma11 tem P lc * At Aizaini in Asia Minor* is a fourth, with * similar 
??mt : kut here the temple is more important, and assumes more dis- 
nictly the forms of a regular Roman peristylar temple of the usual form, 
though still small and insignificant for so considerable an enclosure 
A one of these are original buildings, but still, when put together 

2\TT^ V TIf- With and, above all. when examined 

J * he h f ht wh } cU dlscoyenes Artier east Lave enabled us to throw 

' ,,l l '' n ; : ,nu ' , A P reseat tliey are but the scattered 

of an m-t oi whxeh xt is feared no original specimens now renin and 
which can only therefore be recovered by induction from s.i, , i ’ 
iwto examples of other though allied styles of art. J °° g “ 

3 6t lft Perse -’ vo1 ' 1 1’ 1 62 »ud G8. 

Texier, Asie M me tire,’ pi. 10 to 21. 
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CHAPTER YIT. 

ASIA MINOR. 

CONTENTS. 

Historical notice — Tombs at Smyrna — Doganlu — Lycian tombs. 

It is now perhaps in vain to expect that any monuments of the most 
ancient times, of great extent or of great architectural importance, 
remain to be discovered in Asia Minor; still it is a storehouse from 
which much information may yet be gleaned, and whence we may 
expect the solution of many dark historical problems, if ever they are 
to be solved at all. 

Situated as that country is in the very centre of the old world, sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by navigable seas opening all the regions of the 
world to her commerce, possessing splendid harbours, a rich soil, and 
the finest climate of the whole earth, it must not only have been inha¬ 
bited at the earliest period of history, but must have risen to a pitch of 
civilization at a time preceding any written histories that wo possess. 
1' e may recollect that, in the time of Psammeticus, Phrygia contended 
with Egypt for the palm of antiquity, and from the monuments of the 
18th dynasty we know what rich spoil, what beautiful vases of gold, and 
other tribute of a rich and luxurious people, the Tout and Roteno and 
other inhabitants of Asia Minor brought and laid at the feet of Thotli- 
mes and other early kings many centuries before the Christian era. 

At a later period (71G to 547 b.c.) the Lydian empire was one of 
the richest and most powerful in Asia; and contemporary with this, 
and for a long period subsequent to it, the Ionian colonies of Greece 
surpassed the mother-country in wealth and refinement, and almost 
rivalled her in literature and art. Few cities of the ancient world 
surpassed Ephesus, Sardis, or Halicarnassus in splendour; and Troy, 
Tarsus, and Trebisond mark three great epochs in the history of Asia 
Minor which are unsui’passed in interest and political importance by the 
retrospect of any cities of the world. Excepting, however, the remains 
“1 the Greek and Roman periods—the great temples of the first, and 
the great theatres of the latter period— little that is architectural 
com: i ins in this once favoured land. It happens also unfortunately 
t lut ii i ore was no great capital city—no central point—where we can 
look for monuments of importance. The defect in the physical geo¬ 
graphy of the country is that it has no great river running thr mgh it-- 
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J ceutral P lain capable of supporting a population sufficier 
overpower the rest and to give unity to the whole. 

So far as our researches yet reach, it would seem that the oldest 
remains still found in Asia Minor are the tumuli of Tantalais, on the 
northern shore of the gulf of Smyrna, They seem as if left there most 
opportunely to authenticate the tradition of the Etruscans having 
sailed from this port for Italy. One of these is represented in wood- 
cuts Nos. 105 and 106. Though these tumuli are built wholly of stone. 


105. 






Elevation of Tumulus at Tantalais. From Texier's 10G. Plan and Section of Chamber 
• Asie Mineure.’ 10U ft. to 1 in. in Tumulus at Tantalais. 


no one familiar with architectural resemblances can fail to see in them 
a common origin with those of Etruria. The stylobate, the sloping 
sides, the inner chamber, with its pointed roof, all the arrangements 
indeed, are the same, and the whole character of the necropolis at 
Tantalais would bo as appropriate at Tarquinii or Crerro as at 
Smyrna. 

Another tumulus of equal interest historically is that of Alyattes, 
near Sardis, described with such care by Herodotus, 1 and wljich has 
recently been explored by Spiegel thal, the Prussian consul at Smyrna. 2 



WttttMBKBm _ HmeS _ 

m. Section of Tomb at A tyattea. IWSp,^., 



According to the meastti ;m< nts of H< 

ent • f ' either 8800 or 

diameter, and consequently about 3700 ft, i n t .'imimfu ^ “ 

m eucumforonco at the top 


Herodotus, i. 93 . * Ly-When Kf.uigsgraber, tv. 
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basement, though of course considerably more below. 

Stated on the edge of a rocky ridge, which is made level on one side 
by a terrace-wall of large stones, 60 ft. in height; above this the mound 
rises to the height of 142 ft.: the total height above the plain being 
228 ft. The upper part of the mound is composed of alternate layers 
of clay, loam, and a land of rubble concrete. These support a mass of 
brickwork, surmounted by a platform of masonry; on this one of the 
steles described by Herodotus still lies, and one of the smaller ones 
was found close by. 

The funereal chamber was discovered resting on the rock at about 
1 00 ft. from the centre of the mound. Its dimensions were 11 ft. by 
7 ft. 9 in., and 7 ft. high; the roof flat and composed of large stones, 
on which rested a layer of charcoal and ashes, 2 ft. in thickness, evidently 
the remains of the offerings which had been made after the chamber 
was closed, but before the mound had been raised over it. 

There are in the same locality an immense number of tumuli of 
various dimensions, among which Herr Spiegenthal fancies he can 
discriminate three classes belonging to three distinct ages; that of 
Alyattes belonging to the most modern. This is extremely probable, 
as at tins time (b.c. 561) the fashion of erecting tumuli as monuments 
was dying out in this part of the world, though it continued in less 
civilized parts of Europe till after the Christian era. 

The tumuli that still adorn the Plain of Troy are probably con¬ 
temporary with the older of the three groups of those around tho Gygean 
Lake. Indeed there does not seem much reason for doubting that they 
were really raised over the ashes of the heroes who took part in that 
memorable struggle, and whoso names they still bear. 

It is not clear whether any other great groups of tumuli exist in 
Asia Minor, but it seems more than probable that in the earliest times 
the whole of this country was inhabited by a Pelasgic race, who were 
the first known occupants of Greece, and -who built the so-called 
Treasuries of Mycense and Orchomenus, and who sent forth the 
Etruscans to civilize Italy. If this be so, it accounts for the absence 
of architectural remains, for they would have left behind them no 
buildings but the sepulchres of their departed great ones; and if their 
history is to be recovered, it must be sought for in the bowels of the 
earth, and not in anything existing above ground. 

Kext to these in point of age and style comes a curious group of 
rock-cut monuments, found in the centre of the land at Doganlu. 


They are placed on the rocky side of a narrow valley, and are uncon¬ 
nected apparently with any great city or centre of population. Gene¬ 
rally they are called tombs, but there are no chambers nor anything 
kbout thorn to indicate a funereal purpose, and the inscriptions which 
accompany them are not on the monuments themselves, nor do they 
n-Rr tij such ;i destination. Alt yether, they are certainly among the 
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^ ihysterious remains of antiquity, and, beyond a certain similar.„, 
Ibo rock-cut tombs around Persepolis, present no features that afford 
even a remote analogy to other monuments which might guide us in 
our conjectures as to the purpose for which they were designed. Tliey 
aro of a style of art clearly indicating a wooden origin, and consist of 
a square frontispiece, either carved into certain geometric shapes, or 
apparently prepared for painting; at each side is a flat pilaster, ’and 
above a pediment terminating in two scrolls. Some — apparently the 
more modern—have pillars of a rude Doric order, and all indeed are 
much more singular than beautiful. When more of the same class 
are discovered, they may help us to some historic data: all that we can 
now advance is, that, judging from the inscriptions on them and the 
traditions in Herodotus, they would appear to belong to some race 
fiom ihossaly, 01 theieabouts, who at some remote period crossed tlm 
Hellespont and settled in their neighbourhood ; they date possibly as 
far back as 1000, and most probably 700 at least b.c. 





H> -— ‘ 

ltock-cut Frontispiece at Doganln. From Tester's • Asia Mi, 


There are other rock-cut sculptures farther east Tw , , 
where; but all these are figure sculptures, without f ^ 

or details, and therefore hardly coming within the limits of this w^ 
The only remaining important jirchitectural group in Adt mT • 
that of Lycia, made known in this country since the year W*? S 
investigations of Sir Charles Fellows and others, lut.'vv.r ’ ’ , tto 
they certainly are, they are extremely disheartening to anvVn 
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e^r remains in this land,—inasmuch as all of them, and mo|u 
lly the older ones, indicate distinctly a wooden origin—more 
strongly perhaps than any architectural remains in the western world. 
The oldest of them cannot well he carried farther hack than the Persian 
conquest of Cyrus and Harpagus. In other words, it seems perfectly 
evident that up to that period the Lycians used only wood for their 
buildings, and that it was only then that they, like the Persians them¬ 
selves, first learnt to substitute for their frail and perishable structures 
others of a more durable material. 


1C9. 



Lyeinn Tomb From British Museum. 


As already observed, the same process can be traced in Eg v >pt. in 
the earliest ages. In central Asia it was effected b} the 1 eisians. In 
India it continued as late as the 4th or 5th centuries aj>. In Greece— 
in what was not borrowed from the Egyptians the change took place 
about the same time as in Lycin, that is to say in the 6th century b.C. 
W hat is important to observe here is that, wherever the process can he 
detected, it is in vain to look for earlier buildings. It is only in the 
infancy of s6.ne arcliite<' ere that men adhere to wooden forms, and is 
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U habit gives them familiarity with the new material t 


Ion the incongruities of the style, and we loso all trace of the 
original form, which never reappears at an after age. 

All the original buildings of Lycia are tombs or monumental 
erections of some kind, and generally may be classed under two 
heads, thoso having curvilinear, and those having rectilinear roofs, 
of both which classes examples are found structural—or standing 
alone—as well as rock-cut. The woodcut (No. 109) represents a 
perfectly constructed tomb. It consists first of a double podium 
which may have been in all cases, or at least generally, of stone! 
Above this is a rectangular 


chest or sarcophagus, cer¬ 
tainly copied from a wooden 
form; all the mortises and 
framing, even to the pins 
that held them together, 
being literally rendered in 
the stonework. Above this 
is a curvilinear roof of point¬ 
ed form, which also is in all 
its parts a copy of an ori¬ 
ginal in wood. 

W hen these forms are 
repeated in the rock the 
stylobate is omitted, and 
only the upper part repre¬ 
sented, as shown -in the an¬ 
nexed woodcut (No. 110). 

W hen the curvilinear 
roof is omitted, a flat one 
is substituted, nearly simi¬ 
lar to those Common in the 
country at the present day, 
consisting of beams of un¬ 
squared timber, laid side 
by side as close as the}" can 
be laid, and over this a 


, of ;.“T“ °r ** <u* to P „vo»,««, rAS „ 

penetrating through. Sometimes this is surmounted i,„, i ( 

and sometimes the lower framing also stands out from the rock ' 
give the entrance of the tomb something of a porchliko form i* 
those forms arc illustrated in the two woodcuts (Nos 111 and 1VA 
numerous varieties of them are shown in the works-of Sir Pi 
Fellows and otJiere, all containing ...» aemene. , md 
must distinctly the wooden origin from which they were d, rived 
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Hock-cut Lycian Tomb. Kr. m Texier’s ‘ Asie Mineuro.’ 
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LYCIAN TOMBS. 


last form tliat these buildings took was in the substitution 
me facade for these carpentry forms: this was not done apparently 
at once, for, though the Ionic 
form was evidently borrowed 
from the neighbouring Greek 
cities, it was only adopted by 
degrees, and even then betray¬ 
ed more strongly the wooden 
forms from which its enta¬ 
blature was derived, than is 
usually found in other or more 
purely Grecian examples. As 
soon as it had fairly gained a 
footing, the wooden style was 
abandoned, and a masonry one 
substituted in its stead. The 
whole change took place in 

this country probably within 

a century; but this is not a 
fair test of the time such a 
process usually takes, as hero 
it was evidently dono under 
foreign influence, and with tho 


113. Ionic Lycian Tomb. From Texior’a 1 Asic Mincuiv. 


spur given by the example of a stone-building people. We have no 
knowledge of how long it took in Egypt to effect the transformation 
In India, whore the form and construction of the older Buddhist 
emp<. s resemble so singularly these examples in Lycia, the process 
can bo traced through live or six centuries; and in Persia it took 

pu laps "■■■'■ } as long to convert tho wooden designs of tho Assyrians 
! U °, e ' UU , J * mi P°ifect stono architecture of the Achaanenians. Even 
m i n es ant most perfect buildings, however, much remained to 
be dono before the carpentry types were fairly got rid of. and/the style 
became entitled to rank among tho masonic arts of the world 

The remaining ancient buildings of Asia Minor were all built by 
the Greeks and Homans each in their own style, so that their elassh 
fication and description belong properly to the chapters treating of the 
archi tectural history of those nations, from which they cannot properly 
be separated, although it is at tho sumo time undoubtedly true that 
tlie puiely European tonus of the art wore considerably modified by tho 
influence on them of local Asiatic forms and feelings. The Ionic order 
for instance, which arose in the Grecian colonies on the coast, is only 
the native style of this country Dorieized, if the expression maybe used 
In other words, the local method of building had become so modified and 
altered by the Greeks in adapting it to the Doric, which had become tho 
typical style with them, as to cause the loss of almost all its original 
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.^ffiwcVorms, It thus became essentially a stone architecture with cfcej 
^eE^T^liiirms, instead of a style indulging only in wooden pillars, and 
those used internally, as there is every reason to suppose was the earlier 
form of the art. The Ionic style, thus composed of two elements, 
took the arrangement of tho temples from the Doric, and their details 
from the Asiatic original. The Homan temples, on the contrary, which 
have been erected in this part of the world, in their columns and other 
details exactly follow the buildings at Home itself; while, as in tho 
instances above quoted of Jerusalem, Palmyra, Kangovar, and others, 
the essential forms and arrangements are all local and Asiatic. I he 
former are Greek temples with Asiatic details, the latter Asiatic 
temples with only Roman masonic forms. The Greeks in fact were 
colonists, the Homans only conquerors; and hence the striking differ¬ 
ence in the style of Asiatic art executed under their respective hi Ali¬ 
enee* We shall have frequent occasion in the sequel to refer to this 
difference. 



1 14. Elevation of the Monument aud Section of the Tomb at Annith. 1’ rom Renan.* 

Though not strictly within the geographical limits of this chapter, 
there is a group of tombs at Amrith—the ancient Marathos, on the 
cast of Syria--which are too interesting to he passed over; but so 
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_itionul in tho present state of our knowledge, tliat it is diflier 
;sign them their proper place anywhere. 

The principal monument represented in woodcut No. 114 is 31 feet 
8 inches in height, composed of very largo blocks of stone, and situated 
over a sepulchral cavern. Tlicro is no inscription or indication to 
enable us to fix its date with certainty. The details of its architecture 
might ho called Assyrian ; hut wo know of nothing in that country 
that at all resembles it. On tho other hand there is a moulding on its 
base, which, if correctly drawn, would appear to be of Roman origin; 
and there is a look about the lions that would lead us to suspect they 
were carved under Greek influence ; after the ago of Alexander at 
least. 

The interest consists in its being almost the only perfect survivor 
of a class of monuments at one time probably very common; but 
which wo are led to believe from the style of ornamentation were 
generally in briok. It it also suggestive from it$ dose resemblance to 
tho Buddhist topes m Afghanistan and India; and lastly, wore 1 asked 
to point out the building in the old world which most resembled the 
stele which Herod erected over tho Tombs of the Kings at Jerusalem, 
in expiation of his desecration of their sanctity, 1 this is the monument 
to which I should unhesitatingly refer. 


1 Josephus, Ant. xvi. 7, § 1. 
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Cyp^clidse at Corinth—Building of temple 

at Corinth, from. 655 to 581 

Selinas founded, and first temple com- 

. 

Aicvndanry of ASgina—Building of tempi' 

. . . . 

Battle of Marathon . 490 


DATES. 

iuttle of Salamis . l, ,J * 

rheron at Agrigeutum. Commences great 
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;imon at Atbens. Temple of Thw us built 
*ericlcfl at Athens. Parthenon finished . 
femple of Jupiter at Olympia finished 
i’ropylas at Athens built, from . 

Jelinus destroyed by Carthaginians 
Brcehtheium at Athena finished. 

Monum nt of Eyricratc* at Athens 
Death of Alexander the Great . 


480 

409 
438 

. 436 

437 to 432 

410 
409 

. 335 

324 


Tile within a very recent period the histories of Greece and Lome Lave 
been considered as the ancient histories of the "world; and even now, 
o our universities and public schools, it is scarcely acknowledged that 
a more ancient record has beofct read on the monuments of Lgypt, and 
dug out of the IkdwoIs of the earth in Assyria. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICE. 

aevertheless true that the deciphennent of the hieroglyphic 
/■ one hand, and the reading of the arrow-headed characters on the 
other, have disclosed to ns two forms of civilization anterior to that 
which reappeared in Greece in the 8th century before Christ. Based 
on those that preceded it, the Hellenic form developed itself there with 
a degree of perfection never before seen, nor has it, in its own peculiar 
department, ever been since surpassed. 

These discoveries have been of the utmost importance, not only in 
correcting our hitherto narrow view’s of ancient history, but in assist¬ 
ing to explain much that was obscure, or utterly unintelligible, in those 
histories with which we were more immediately familiar. We now, for 
the first time, comprehend w 7 hence the Greeks obtained many of their 
arts and much of their civilization, and to what extent the character >f 
these was affected by the sources from which, they were derived. 

Having already described the artistic forms of Egypt and Assyria, 
it is not difficult to discover the origin of almost every idea, and of 
every architectural feature, that w T as afterwards found in Greece. 
But even with this assistance we should not be able to understand the 
phenomena which Greek art presents to us, w r ere it not that the monu¬ 
ments reveal to us the existence of tw r o distinct and separate races 
existing contemporaneously in Greece. If the Greeks were as purely 
Aryan as their language would lead us to believe, all our ethnographic 
theories are at fault. But this is precisely one of those cases where 
archaeology steps in to supplement what philology tells us, and to 
elucidate what that science fails to reveal. That the language of the 
Greeks, w ith the smallest possible admixture from other sources, is pure 
Aryan no one will dispute ; but their arts, their religion, and frequently 


their institutions, tend to ascribe to them an altogether different origin. 
Fortunately the ruins at Mycenae and Orchomenos arc sufficient to afford 
us a key to the mystery. From them we learn that at the time of the war 
of Troy a people w’ere supreme in Greece who were not Heljens, but who 
were closely allied to the Etruscans and other tomb-building^art-loving 
people. W hether they were purely Turanian, or merely ultra-Celtic, 
maybe questioned; but one thing seems dear, that this people were 
then known to the ancients under the name of Pelasgi, and it is their 
presence in Greece, mixed with the purely Dorian races, which 
explains what would otherwise be unintelligible in Grecian civilization. 

Except from our knowledge of the existence of a strong infusion of 
Turanian blood into tho veins of the Grecian people, it would bo impos¬ 
sible to understand how a people so purely Aryan in appearance eamo 
to adopt a religion so essentially Anthropic and Ancestral. Their belief 
in oracles, their worship of trees, and many minor peculiarities were 
altogether abhorrent to the Aryan mind. 

The existence of these two antagonistic elements satisfactorily ex¬ 
plains how it was that while art w as unknown in the purely Dorian cit \ 
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GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

it flourished so exuberantly in the Pelasgic city of Atheftii 
why the Dorians borrowed their architectural order from Egypt, and 
hardly changed its form during the long period they employed it; and 
how it came to pass that the Persians brought theirs into Greece and 
modified it so essentially that we hardly recognise the original in its 
altered and more perfect form. It explains, too, how the different states 
of Greece were artistic or matter-of fact in the exact proportion in 
which either of the two elements predominated in the people. 

Thus the poetry of Arcadia was unknown in the neighbouring stato 
of Sparta; but the Doric race there remained true to their institutions, 
and spread their colonies and their power further than any other of the 
little principalities of Greece. The institutions of Lycurgus could 
never have been maintained in Athens ; but, on the other hand, the 
Parthenon was as impossible in the Lacedemonian state. Even in Athens 
art would not have been the wonder that it became without that happy 
admixture of the two races which then prevailed, mingling the common 
sense of the one with the artistic feeling of the other, which tended to 
produce the most brilliant intellectual development which lias yet 
dazzled the world with its splendour. 

The contemporary presence of these two races perhaps also explains 
how Greek civilization, though so wonderfully brilliant, passed so 
quickly away. Had either race been pure, the Dorian institutions 
miglit have lasted as long as the village-systems of India or the arts 
of Egypt or China; but where two dissimilar races mix, the tendency 
is inevitably to revert to the type of one, and, though the intennixturo 
may produce a stock more brilliant than either parent, the type is less 
permanent and soon passes away. So soon was it the case, in this in¬ 
stance, that the whole of the great history of Greece may be said to be 
comprehended in the period ranging between the battle of Marathon 
(b. c. 4U0) and the peace concluded with Philip of Macedon by the Athe¬ 
nians (b. c. 340): so that the son of a man who was bom before the 
first event may have been a party to the second. All those wonders of 
patriotism, of poetry, and art, for which Greece was tamous, crowded into 
the short space of a century and a half, is a phenomenon the like of 
which the world lias not seen before, and is not likely to witness again. 


Pelasgic Art. 

As might 1x5 expected, from the length of time that has elapsed 


1 Writers wlio derive their knowledge I 
ofCireoian art from books only, are ex¬ 
tremely indignant when any archaeologist 
ventures t<> suggest that ho knows some- \ 
thing of the Pciasgi, nr of their affinities. 
Their language hus entirely perilled; and 
the written accounts am so conflicting and ! 
unsatisfactory, that no char i leus on the 


subject can be obtained from them. It is 
not therefore to be wondered at that autho¬ 
rities should hitherto have differed so much 
regarding them. The testimony of their 
works is, however, so clear and distinct, 
that the book-worms would do well to 
keep their tempers fill at least they have 
mastered, and can refute it. 
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ne Polasgic races ruled in Greece, and owing to the numerous^ 
rfnges that have taken place in that country since their day, their 
architectural remains are few, and comparatively insignificam. It has 
thus come to pass that, were it not for their tombs, their city walls, 
and their works of civil engineering, such as bridges and tunnels—in 
which they were pre-eminent— we should hardly now possess any mate¬ 
rial remains to prove their existence, or mark the degree of civilization 
to whicli they had reached. 

The most remarkable of these remains are the tombs of the kings of 
Mycenae, a city which in Homeric times had a fair title to be considered 
the capital of Greece, or at all events to be considered one of the most 
important of her cities. The Dorians described these as treasuries, as 
they looked upon such halls as far more than sufficient for the narrow 
dwelling of the dead. The most perfect and the largest of them now 
existing is known as the treasury or tomb of Atreus at Mycense, shown 
in plan and section in the annexed woodcut. The principal chamber is 



5 m 20 30 40 60 ft. 

r n i i i r 

Sivtlon ami Plan of Turn!) of Atreus at Mycenai. Scab of plan 100 ft. to 1 in. 


48 ft. (i in. iu diameter, and is, or was when perfect, of the shape of a 
regular equilateral pointed arch, a form well adapted to the mode of 
construction, which is that of horizontal layers of Stones, projecting the 
one beyond the other, till one small stone closed the whole, and made 
the vault complete. 

As will bo explained furt her on, this was the form of dome adopted 
by the Jaina architects in India. It prevailed also in Italy and Asia 
Minor wherever a l’elasgic race is traced, down to the time when the 
pointed form again came into use in the middle ages, though it was 
not tlmi used as a horizontal, hut as a radiating arch. 

On one side of this hall is a chamber cut in tlie rock, the true 
sepulchre apparently, and externally is a long passage leading to a 
doorway, which, judging from the fragments that remain (woodcut Xo 
117), must have been of a purely Asiatic form of art, and very unlike 
anything found subsequent to this period in Greece. 
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appearance the dome was lined internally with plates of bral 
onze, some nails of which metals are now found there; and the holes 
in which the nails were inserted are still to be seen all over the place. 

Another of these tombs, erected 
by Minyas at Orchomcnos, de¬ 
scribed by Pausanias as one of 
the wonders of Greece, seems 
from the remains still existing 
to have been at least 20 ft. 
wider than this one, and pro¬ 
portionally larger in every 
respect. All these were co¬ 
vered with earth, and many 
are now probably hidden which 
a diligent search might re¬ 
veal. It is hardly, however, 
to bo hoped that an unrified 
tomb may be discovered in 
Greece, though numerous ex¬ 
amples are found in Etruria. 
The very name of treasury 
must have excited the cupi¬ 
dity of the Greeks; and as 
their real destination was for¬ 
gotten, no lingering respect for 
the dead could have restrained 
the hand of the spoiler. 

As domes constructed on the horizontal principle, these two are the 
Largest of which we have any knowledge, though there does not appeal 
to be any reasonable limit to the extent to which such a form of 
building might be carried. When backed by earth, as these were, it is 
evident, from the mode of construction, that they cannot be destroyed 
by any equable pressure exerted from the exterior. 

The only danger to be feared is, wliat is technically called a rising 
of the haunches; and to avoid this it might be necessary, where large 
domes were attempted, to adopt a form more nearly conical than that 
used at Mycenae. This might bo a less pleasing architectural feature, 
I rut it is constructively a better one than the lorm oi the radiating 
domes we generally employ. 

It is certainly to be regretted that more of the decorative features 
of this early style have not been discovered. They differ so entirely 
from anything else in Greece, and are so purely Asiatic in form, that it 
would be exceedingly interesting to be able to restore a complete deeo- 


Rase of Pillar in f ront of Tomb of Atreua at 
My cento. 
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of any sort. In all tlie parts hitherto brought to light, an Io' 
re scroll is repeated in every part and over every detail, rather 
rudely executed, but probably originally heightened by colour. Its 
counterparts are found in Assyria and at Persepolis, but nowhere else 
in Greece. 1 

The Pelasgie races soon learnt to adopt for their doorways the more 
pleasing curvilinear form, with which they were already familiar from 
their interiors. The annexed illus¬ 
tration (woodcut No. 118) from a 
gateway at Tlioricus, in Attica, 
serves to show its simplest and 
earliest form; and the illustration 
(woodcut No. 121) from Assos, in 
Asia Minor, of a far more modem 
date, shows the most complicated 
form it took in ancient times. In 
this last instance it is merely a 

t , . -i , *' ,ls - Gateway ut Tlioricus. From Dod wells ‘(Jr . c.V 

discharging arch, and so little fitted 

for the purpose to which it is applied, that wo can only suppose that 
its adoption arose from a strong predilection for this shape. 

Another illustration of Pelasgie masonry is found at Delos (wood- 
cut No. 110), consisting of a roof formed by two arch stones, at a certain 
angle to one another, 
similar to the plan 
adopted in Egypt, and 
is further interesting as 
being associated with 
capitals of pillars formed 
of the front part of 
hulls, as in Assyria, 
pointing again to the 
intimate' connexion that 
existed between Greece 
and Asia at this early 
period of the former’s 
hi story. 

In all these instances m. Arvh^'n. 1 ^ vu m "«.*■»• Athens.- 

it does not seem to have been so much want of knowledge that led 
these early builders to adopt the horizontal in preference to the 
radiating principle, as a conviction of its greater durability as well 
perhaps, as a certain predilection for an ancient mode. 


1 The Mtme scroll exists at New Gmnge in Ireland, in the island ofGozomar 
Malta, and generally wherever chambered tumuli are found. 
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the construction of their walls they adhered, as a mere matter- 
to forms which they must have known to be inferior to others. 

In the example, for instance, of a 
wall in the Peloponnesus (wood- 
cut No. 120), we find the poly¬ 
gonal masonry of an earlier age 
actually placed upon as perfect 
a specimen, built in regular 
courses, or what is technically 
called ashlar work, as any to be 
found in Greece; and on the 
other side of the gateway at 
Assos (woodcut No. 121) there 
exists a semicircular arch, shown 
by the dotted lines, which is constructed horizontally, and could only 
have been copied from a radiating arch. 

Their city walls are chiefly remarkable for the., size of the blocks of 
stone used, and for the beauty with which their irregular joints and 



120. 


Wall i>! Peloponnesus. From Clouet’s * Voyapp 
en Greco.’ 
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321. Gateway at Asses. From Texier’a ‘Asie Mineure.' 


courses are fitted into 
one another. Like most 
fortifications, they are 
generally devoid of or¬ 
nament, the only archi¬ 
tectural features being 
the openings. These are 
interesting, as showing 
the steps by which a 
peculiar form of ma¬ 
sonry was perfected, 
and which, in after ages, 
led to important archi¬ 
tectural results. 

One of the most 


primitive of these buildings is a nameless ruin existing near Mis- 
solonghi (woodcut No. 122). In it tlie sides of the opening are 
straight lor the whole height, and, though making a very stable 
form of opening, it is one to which it is extremely difficult to fil 
doors, or to close by any known means. It was this difficulty that led 
Iho next expedient adopted of inserting a lintel at a certain height, 
and making tho jambs more perpendicular below, and moro sloping 
above. Tins method is already exemplified in the tomb of Atreus 
(woodcut No. 116), and in the gate of the Lions at Mycenae (woodcut 
•o. 123); but it is by no means clear that tho pediments wen* always 
it)led up with sculpture, as in this instance, or left open. In the 
' dls of a town they were probably always closed, but loft open in a 
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V^^l^uuTer. In the gate at Mycenm the two lions stand against an altai^ 
v ..vri^ied like a pillar of a form found only in Lycia, in which the round 
ends of the timbers of the roof are shown as if projecting into the frieze. 



122. Doorway at Mirsolonghi. From Dodwell. 


123. Gate of 1 tons, Myoeiw. 


These are slight remains, it must be confessed, fro which to 
reconstruct an art which had so much influence on the civilization of 
Greece; but they are sufficient for the archaeologist, as the existence 
of a few fossil fragments of tho bones of an elephant or a tortoise 
suffice to prove the pre-existence of thoso animals wherever they have 
been found, and enables the paleontologist to reason upon them with 
almost as much certainty as if ho saw them in a menagerie. Nor is it 
difficult to see why the remnants are so few. When Homer describes 
the imaginary dwelling of Alcinous—which he meant to be typical of 
a perfect palace in his day—he does not speak of its construction or 
solidity, nor tell us how symmetrically it was arranged; but he is 
lavish of his praise of its brazen walls, its golden doors with their 
silver posts and lintels—just as tho writers of tho Books of Kings and 
Chronicles praise the contemporary temple or palace of Solomon for 
similar metallic splendour. 

Tho palace ot Menclaus is described by tho same author as full 
of bmss and gold, silver and ivory. It was resplendent as the sun and 
moon, and appeared to the eye of Tclemachus like the mansion of 
Jupiter himself. 

No temples are mentioned by Homer, nor by any early writer; but 
the funeral rites celebrated in honour of Patroclus, as described in the 
xxiiixd book of the Iliad, and the mounds Mi!) oxfcting on 

1 It is to bo regretted that no cast of hitherto made of them aro so inexact that 
these, the oldest sculptures of their class j it is impossible to reason on them, xvlul^t 
iu existence, lias reached this country, as types of a style they are among tho most 
One is said to exist at Berlin, fool it is j interesting known to exist anywhere 
inaccessible to science. The drawings. 
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w/testify to tlie character oi the people whose manner 
VVUJtVJ ns lie was describing, and would alone be sufficient to convince ns 
that, except in their tombs, we should find little to commemorate their 
previous existence. 

The subject is interesting, and deserves far more attention than lias 
hitherto been bestowed upon it, and more space than can be devoted 
to it here. Not only is this art the art of peoplo who warred before 
Troy, but our knowledge of it reveals to us a secret which otheiwise 
might for ever have remained a mystery. The religion of the Homeric 
poem is essentially Anthropic and Ancestral — in other words, oj. 
Turanian origin, with hardly a trace of Aryan feeling running through 
it. When we know that the same was the case with the arts ot those 
days, we feel that it could not well be otherwise, but what most excites 
our wonder is the power of the poet, whose song describing the manners 
and feelings of an extinct race was so beautiful as to cause its adoption 
as a gospel by a people of another race, tincturing their religion to the 
latest hour of their existence. 

We have very little means of knowing how long this style of art 
lasted in Greece. The treasury built by Myron king of Sicyon at 
Olympia about 650 b. c. seems to have been ot this style in so far as 
we can judge of it by the description of Pausanias. 1 It consisted of 
two chambers, one ornamented in the Doric, one in the Ionic style, not 
apparently with pillars but with that kind of decoration which appears 
at that period to have been recognized as peculiar to each. But the 
eft tire decorations seem to have been of brass, the weight of metal em 
ployed being recorded in an inscription on the building, ihe earliest 
example of a Doric temple that we know of—that ol Corinth would 
appear to belong to very nearly the same age, so that the 7th century 
b.c. may probably be taken as the period when the old Turanian form 
of Pelasgic art gave way before the sterner and more perfect creations 
of a purer Hellenic design. Pei haps it might be more correct to say 
that the Hellenic history of Greece commenced with the Olympiads 
( B .C. 776), but before that kingdom bloomed into perfection an older 
civilization bad passed away, leaving little beyond a few tombs and 
works of public utility as records of its prior existence. Tt lefi, how¬ 
ever, an,undying influence which can be traced through every subse¬ 
quent stage of Grecian history, which gave form to that wonderful 
artistic development of art, the principal if not tho only cause ot the 
unrivalled degree of perfection to which it subsequently attained. 


Paiiaamas, vi. 19. 
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124 - Tli.n of the Acropolis at Athens. 

1. rarthenon. 2. Ernchtheium. 3. Propybea. 4. Tcxnplo of Niki Aptcros. 5. Statuo of Minerva. 


CHAPTER II. 

H ELLENIC 6EEEC E. 


HISTORY OF THE ORDERS. 

Tin: culminating period of the Felasgic civilization of Greece was at 
tlio time of the war with Troy—the last great military event of that 
age, and the one which seems to have closed the long and intimate 
connexion of the Greek Pelasgians with their cognate races in Asia. 

Sixty years later the irruption of the Thessalians, and twenty rears 
after that . vent the return of the Ileracleidte, closed in a political 
sense that chapter in history, and gave rise to what may he styled the 
Hellenic civilization, which proved the great and true glory of Greece 

Four centimes, however, elapsed, which may appropriately he 
called the dark ages ot Greece, before the new seed bore fruit, at least 
in so fiir as art is concerned. These ages produced, it is tine, the laws 
of Lycurgus a characteristic effort of a truly Aryan race, conferring as 
they did on the people who made them that power of self-government 
and ^pamty for republican 

hty at homo and so much power abroad, but wbioli were as i nimical 
to the softer glories of the fine arts in Sparta as they have proved 
elsewhere. 1 

When, after this long night, architectural art reappeared it w.s nt 
Corinth, under the Cypselidm, a race of strongly marked Uiatio'ton 
■dencies; but it had in the mean time undergone, so groat a transfon 
tion as to well nigh bewilder us. On its reappearance it was no hum- 
characterised by the elegant and ornate art of Mycena;, and the cnV^ 
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Asiatic growth, hut had assumed the rude, bold proportions^ 
ian art, and with almost more than Egyptian massiveness. 


Doric Tempj.es jx Greece. 

The ago of the Doric temple at Corinth is not, it is true, satisfac¬ 
torily determined; but the balance of evidence would lead us to 
believe, that it belongs to the age of Cypselus, or about G50 r.c. The 
pillars are less than four diameters in height, and the architrave—the 
only part of the superstructure that now remains — is proportionately 
heavy. It is, indeed, one of the most massive specimens of architec¬ 
ture existing, more so than even its rock-cut prototype at Beni-I lassan, 1 
from which it is most indubitably copied. As a work of art, it fails 
from excess of strength, a fault common to most of the efforts of a rude 
people, ignorant of their own resources, and striving, by the expres¬ 
sion of physical strength alone, to obtain all the objects of their art. 

Next in ago to this is the little temple at iEgina. 2 Its date, too, is 
unknown, though, judging from the character of its sculptmc, it pro¬ 
bably belongs to the middle of the sixth century before Christ. 

We know that Athens had a great temple on the Acropolis, con¬ 
temporary with these, and the frusta- of its columns still remain, which, 
after its destruction by the Persians, were built into the walls of the 
citadel. It is more than probable that all the principal cities of 
Greece had temples commensurate with their dignity before the Per¬ 
sian war. Many of these were destroyed during that struggle ; but it 
-Iso happened then, as in France and England in the 12th and 13th 
centuries, that the old temples were thought unworthy of the national 
greatness, and of that feeling of exaltation arising from the successful 
result of the greatest of their wars, so that almost all those which 


1 If the examples at Beni-Hn-sm and 
elsewhere are not conskle red sufficient to 
mottle the question, it will lx* ditlicult to 
refuse the evidence of this one (woodcut j 
No. 12f>) I aken from the southern temple | 
at Knmnc, built in the age of Thothmosis 
ITT. and Amenophis III.; say JGOO years 
before Christ, or 1000 years before the ! 
earliest Grecian example known. In this j 
instance the abacus is separated from the 
shaft; there is a l>old echinus and a treaded 
necking: in fact all the members of the 
Grecian order, only wanting the elegance 
which the Greeks added to it. 

In the memoir by Mr. Eulkener ‘ Mu¬ 
seum of Classical Antiquities,* vol. i. p. 
*7;, from which the woodcut is borrowed, , 
Ti proto-Doric columns nre enumerated as | 
•till existing in eight different buildings, ! 
ranging from the Third Cataract to Lower 
Egypt. 




2 The dimensions are 94 feet by 45, 
covering consequently only 4200 feet. 
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DOinC TEMPLES IN GREECE. 


d were 
all the 

yea™ which succeeded the defeat of tlie Persians at Salamis 
and Platiea. 


pulled down or rebuilt. The consequence is, thut 
great temples now found in Greece were built in the 
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Temple nt iKgina restored. No scale. 

The oldest temple of this class is that best known as the Theseium, 
«’i emp e ot Thoseus, at Athens, though it is nearly certain that it 
ught more properly to bo considered the temple of the god Mars It 

““ft r t *■*<* £ 

butfallin i 7 tt ! f templ0 at ^ ua or any that preceded it 
both in locahty and ^ P * rth ^ <m ’ ite near neighbour 

and ^ st «*• v »*- 
umloul tedly the most WuS 'T ° ^ GrmX ' in its <«» <*«•* 
. t J um most beautilul building in the world. It is time it 


has neither tho dimensions nor tl J ° world * Jt is tni ° ** 
eternity inherent ° f ^ ^ 

poetry of the Gothic cathedral; but for hit. 11 T n 7 

turn of proportion, for beauty of detail and Vfl ^ W 1K ‘ rfoc ' 

Of tin. high,.st. ami maa 7 the ^l^to perception 
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To ibo same age belongs the exquisite little temph 
Lpicumis at We (47 ft. by l-,), the temple of Minerva , 
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/eater temple at Ehamnus, tlie Propylsea at Athens, and inc 
-iat is greatest and most beautiful in the architecture of Greece, 
he temple of Ceres at Eleusis also was founded and designed at this 
period, but its execution belongs to a later date. 


Doric Temples in Sicily. 

Owing, probably, to some local peculiarity, which we have not 
now the means of explaining, the Dorian colonies of Sicily and Magna 
Graecia seem to have possessed, in the days of their prosperity, a 
greater number of temples, and certainly retain the traces of many 
more, than were or are to be found in any of the great cities of the 
mother country. The one city of Selinus alone possesses six in two 
groups, three in the citadel, and three in the city. Of these the oldest 
is the central one of the first-named group. Its sculptures, first dis¬ 
covered by Messrs. Angel and Harris, indicate an age only slightly sub¬ 
sequent to the foundation of the colony, b.c. 636, and therefore probably 
nearly contemporary with the example above mentioned at Corinth. 
The most modern is the great octastyle temple, which seems to have 
been left unfinished at the time of the destruction of the city by the 
Carthaginians, b.c. 410. The remaining four range between these 
dates, and therefore form a tolerably perfect chronometric series at that 
time when the arts of Greece itself fail us. The inferiority, however, 
of provincial art, as compared with that of Greece itself, prevents us 
from applying such a test with too much confidence to the real history of 
the art, though it is undoubtedly valuable as a secondary illustration. 

At Agrigen turn there are threo Doric temples, two small hexastyles, 
whose age may bo about 500 to 480 b.c., and one great exceptional 
example, the largest of all the Grecian temples of the age, being 
360 ft. long by 173 broad. These gigantic dimensions, however, were 
beyond the legitimate powers or proportions of the order employed ; 
and the architect was consequently forced to adopt expedients which 
must always have rendered it a clumsy though a magnificent building. 
Its date is perfectly known, as it was commenced by Tlieron, b.c. 480, 
and‘left unfinished seventy-five years afterwards, when the city was 
destroyed by the Carthaginians. 

At Syracuse there still exist the ruins of a very beautiful temple of 
this age*; and at Egesta are remains of another in a much more perfect 
state. 

Psestum, in Magna Graecia, boasts of the most magnificent group of 
temples after that at Agrigen turn. One is a very beautiful hexastyle, 
belonging probably to the middle of the fifth century b.c., built in a. 
bold and very pure style of Doric architecture, and still retains the 
greater part of its internal columnar arrangement. 

The other two are more modern, and are far less pure both in plan 
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one having nine columns at each end, the central pillfcrj 
.are meant to correspond with an internal range of pillars, 
"supporting the ridge of the roof. The other, though of a regular 
form, is so modified by local peculiarities,, so corrupt, in tact, as 
hardly to deserve being ranked with the beautiful order which it 
most resembles. 


Ionic Temples. 


We have even fewer materials for the history of the Ionic order in 
Greece than we have for that of the Doric. The recent discoveries 
in Assyria have proved, beyond a doubt, that the Ionic was even more 
essentially an introduction from Asia than the Doric was from Egypt: 
the only question is, when it was brought into Greece. My own im¬ 
pression is, that it existed there in one form or another from the 
earliest ages, but owing to its slenderer proportions, and the greater 
quantity of wood used in its construction, the examples may have 
perished, so that nothing is now known to exist which can lay claim 
to even so great an antiquity as the Persian war. 

The oldest example, probably, was the temple on the Ilissus, now- 
destroyed, dating from about 484 b.c. ; next to this is the little gem 
of a temple dedicated to Nike Apteros, or the Wingless Victory, Imilt 
about 15 years later, in front of the Propylsea at Athens. The last 
and most perfect of all the examples of this order is the 



That an Tonic order e 
wars is quite certain, but 
struggle; and when it bul 



1 Tmisaniiis, viii. 45. 
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)dj its purely Asiatic character, and assumed certain forms 
Cics borrowed from the simpler and purer Doric style, 
if any temple in the Asiatic Greek colonies escaped destruction in 
the Persian wars, it was that of Juno at Samos. It is said to have 
been built by Poly crates, and appears to have been of the Doric order. 
The ruins now found there aro of the Ionic order, 346 ft. by 190 ft, 
L^Imust have succeeded the first mentioned. The apparent archaisms 
in tlioSbrm of the bases, &c., which have misled antiquarians, are 
merely Eastern forms retained in spite of Grecian influence. 

More remarkable even than this was the celebrated templo of 
Diana at Ephesus, 425 ft. long by 220 ft. wide, consequently covering 
93,500 ft., an area exceeding that of any ancient temple known out of 
Egypt, or of any mediaeval cathedral, except Milan, which is slightly 
larger. Even its site, however, is now a matter of dispute. 

Besides these, there was a splendid decastyle temple, dedicated to 
Apollo Didymseus, at Miletus, 156 ft wide by 295 ft. in length; an 
octastylc at Sardis, 261 ft. by 144 ft.; an exquisitely beautiful, though 
small hexastyle, at Priene, 122 ft. by 64 ft.; and another at Teos, 
besides smaller examples elsewhere, many of which have no doubt 
perished. 


Corinthian Temples. 

The Corinthian order is as essentially borrowed from the bell¬ 
shaped capitals of Egypt, as the Doric is from their oldest pillars. 
Like everything they touched, the Greeks soon rendered it their own, 
by the freedom and elegance with which they treated it. The acanthus- 
leaf with which they adorned it is essentially Grecian, and we must 
suppose that it had been used by them as an ornament, either in their 
metal or wood work, long before they adopted it in stone as an arclii- 
tr fuml feature. 

Ah in every tiling else, however, tho Greeks could not help betray¬ 
ing in this also the Asiatic origin of their art, and the Egyptian order 
•villi them was soon wedded to the .Ionic, whose Volutes became an 
essential, though subdued part of this order. It is in fact a composite 
ord' T, mad up of the bell-shaped capitals of the Egyptians and the spiral 
of the Assyrians, and adopted by the Greeks at a time when national 
distinctions were rapidly disappearing, and when true and severer 
art was giving place to lore of variety. At that time also mere orna¬ 
ment and carving wore supplanting the purer class of form and the 
higher aspirations of sculpture with which the Greeks ornamented 
their temples in their best days. 

In Greece the order docs not appear to have been introduced, or at 
least generally used, before the ago of Alexander the Great; tho 
oldest authentic «. sample, and afso one of the most beautiful, being the 
Choragic Monument of Ly si crates (u.c. 335), which, notwithstanding 
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/ness of its dimensions, is one of the most beautiful works 
merely ornamental class to be found in any part of the 
world. A simpler example, but by no means so beautiful, is that of 
the small porticos of the building commonly but improperly called the 
Tower of the Winds at Athens. The largest example in Greece of the 
Corinthian order is the temple of Jupiter Olympius at Athens. This, 
however, may almost be called a Homan building, though on Grecian 
soil— having been commenced in its present form under Antiochus 
Epiphanes, in the 2nd century b.c., by the Roman architect Cossutius, 
and only finished by Hadrian, to whom probably we may ascribe the 
greatest part of what now remains. Its dimensions are 171 ft. by 35-1 
ft., or nearly those of the interior of the Great Hypostyle Hall at 
Kamac; and from the number of its columns, their sizo and their 
beauty, it must have been when complete the most beautiful Corinthian 
temple of the ancient world. 

Judging, however, from some fragments found among the Ionic 
temples of Asia Minor, it appears that the Corinthian order was 
introduced there before we find any trace of it in Greece Proper, 
Indeed, a priori we might expect that its introduction into Greece 
was a part of that reaction which the elegant and luxurious Asiatics 
exercised on the severer and 
more manly inhabitants of 
European G reece, and which 
was in fact tho main cause 
of their subjection, first to 
the Macedonians, and finally 
beneath tho iron yoke of 
Rome. As used by the 
Asiatics, it seems to have 
arisen from the introduction 
of the bell-shaped capital uf 



12?. Ancient Corinthian Capital. From Br<melu<la\ 


llio hgyptiahs, to which <hoy applied the acanthus-leaf, sometimes in 
conjunction with tho honeysuckle ornament of the time, as in wood¬ 
cut No, 127 , niul on other and liter ocean ions together with tho 
volutes of the same order, tho latter combination being the one which 
ultimately prevailed, and bocamo tho typical form of the Corinthian 
capital. 


Dimensions of Greek Temples. 

Although differing so essentially in plan, the general dimensions o: 
tho larger temples of the Greeks were very similar to those of tin 
mediaeval cathedrals, and although they never reached the altitude o 
their modem rivals, their cubic dimensions were probably in ub ou 
tlio same ratio of proportion. 

VOL. h 
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/tfjie following table gives the approximate dimensions, rejedti 
Hons, of the 8 largest and best known examples : — 



Diana, at Ephesus. 

Juno, at Samo3 . 

Jupiter, at Agrigen turn ... 

Apollo, at Branchidoe . 

Jupiter, at Athens . 

Didymrous, at Miletus ... 

Cybele, at Sardis . 

Parthenon, at Athens . 


425 long 


= 

93,500 feet. 

34G ,, 

... 190 ,, 

= 

65,740 ,, 

360 ,, 

.... 173 ,, 

= 

62,280 ,, 

362 ,, 

.... 1G8 ,, 

= 

60,816 ,, 

354 ,, 

.... 171 ,, 

= 

60,534 ,, 

295 ,, 

.... 156 ,, 

= 

45,020 ,, 

261 ,, .. 

.... 144 ,, 

= 

37,884 ,, 

228 ,, 

.... 101 ,, 

= 

23,028 ,, 


There may be some slight discrepancies in this table from the 
figures quoted elsewhere, and incorrectness arising from such temples 
as those at Ephesus being measured on the lowest step, and the Par¬ 
thenon on the highest; but it is sufficient for comparison, which is all 
that is attempted in its compilation. 


Doric Order . 1 

The Doric was the order which the Greeks especially loved and 
cultivated so as to make it most exclusively their own; and, as used 


1 The fact of a proto-Doric order having 
existed in Egypt a thousand years before 
it is found in Greece ought to suffice as 
explaining the origin of the style. Still 
it may bo worth while to try and make 
this a little clearer, as those who are not 
familiar with examples of this mode of 


building, or have not practically employed 
it —as it lias been my fate to do —feel a 
difficulty in realizing how a brick pier 
came to be used with a wooden super¬ 
structure. 

The annexed woodcut illustrates a mode 
of roofing very usually employed in the 



128 . Diagram of Doric constmction, as used in the East. 

East at this day. Generally a square pier difference between a carpentry and a 
of brick-work is employed; and then an masonry form. An abacus is as absurd 
abacus of wood or tiles is indispensable to with the former as it is indispensable with 
distribute the pressure of a narrow beam the latter ; and of course those who used 
over a wider pier. When Die pillar is squared timbers for the roof would not 
made octagonal this is even more necessary. I employ unhewn trunks of trees for the 
Where a wooden post is employed it is supports. 

always of the same thickness ns the beam, On the architiave beam rest the rafters, 
and is generally morticed into it; or a and on these the purlins - in India ge- 
brackc t may be employed, and is parti- nerally 3 inches square, and plaeal 1 fool 
cularly advantageous when a junction . or 18 inch s apart, accordingly the length of 
takes place between two lengths of the . the tiles u.-cd. Sometimes ono thickness of 
Miviiitrav. But even then it is only of tiles is employed, and a layer of con ' -to 

] two >w< i : ’ les 

tluM'c is no difficulty in recognizing tin* thicknesses of tiles, but the timber con- 
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Parthenon, it certainly is as complete and as perfect an archi- 
etural feature as any style can bo. When first introduced from 
Egypt, it, as before stated, partook of even more than Egyptian 



solidity, but by degrees became attenuated to the weak and lean form 
of the Roman order of the same name. Woodcut No. 129 illustrates 
the three stages of progress from the oldest example at Corinth to the 


siruction is the same in all cases. Th< 
ono great point to insist upon however 
i.s, that an abacus never was used, and 
never Could have been suggested from 
a timber post or pillar. Timber forms 
arc generally very easily tra ed, as they are 
in the roof, but not in the pillar■- of Doric 
temples. 

The base, which was afterwards applied 


by the Romans, probably was suggested 
by tlio shoe, winch in certain situations is 
a necessary part of a wooden post • but 
the origin of this feature is probably to 
be found in Assyria, though in a verydif- 
i«:rent form to that of the Roman order 
Its alienee in tire Grecian Doric is another 
argument in lavoar of tho masonry origin 
of the pillar in that order. 

Q 2 
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5 ^s need in the tiino of Philip at Delos, the intermediate boi^ 
tmlminating point in the age of Pericles : the first is 4-47 diameters 
in height, the next 6-025, the last 7-015 ; and if the table were filled up 
with all the other examples, the gradual attenuation of the shaft would 
very nearly give the relative date of the example. This, fact is in 
itself sufficient to refute the idea of the pillar being copied from a 
wooden post, as in that case it would have been slenderer at first, am 
would gradually have departed from the wooden form as the style 
advanced. This is the case in all primitive styles. With the Done 
order the contrary is the ease. The earlier the example the more 
unlike it is to any wooden original. As the masons advanced in ski.I 
and power over their stone material, it came more and more to resemble 
posts or pillars of wood. The feet appears to be, that either m bgypt 
or in early Greece the pillar was originally a pier of brickwork, or ot 
rubble masonry, supporting a wooden roof, of which the architraves, 
the triglyphs, and the various parts of the cornice, all bore traces down 

to the latest period. ... ,, 

Even as ordinarily represented, or as copied in this country, there 
is a degree of solidity combined with elegance in this order, ami an 
exquisite proportion of the parts to one another, and to the work they 
have to perform, that command the admiration of every person of taste ; 
but, as used in Greece, its beauty was very much enhanced by a 
.mmber of refinements, whose existence was not suspected till lately, 
and even now cannot be detected but by the i io otised eye. . 

The columns were at first assumed to be bounded by strait lines. ^ 
It is now found that they have an entasis, or convox profile, in the Par¬ 
thenon to the extent of T J. r of the whole height, and arc outlined by a t 
very delicate hyperbolic curve; it is truo this can hardly bo detected 
by the eye in ordinary positions, but the want of it gives that rigidity 
and poverty to the column which is observable in modern examples.' 

In like manner, the architrave in all temples was carried upwards. 
80 as to form a very flat arch, just sufficient to correct the optical delu¬ 
sion arising from the interference of the sloping lines of the pediment, 
'l'liis, I believe, was common to all temples, but in the 1 arthenon the 
curve was applied to the sides also, though from what motive it is not 

so easy to detect. , , 

Another refinement was making all the columns slope sligli \ 
to give m idea of Strength and support to the whole, 
t this, that all the curved lines used were either hyperbolae or 
parabolas. With one exception only, no circular line was employed, 
nor even an ellipse. Every part of the temple was also arranged with 


» These farts have nil been fully olu- 
'•iiluted by Mr. Penrose in bis beautiful 
work containing the results of bis re¬ 


searches on tho Parthenon aiul other 
temples of Greece, published by the 
Dilettanti Society. 
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unbounded care and accuracy, and every detail of tile masonry 
was carried out with a precision and beauty of execution which is 
almost unrivalled, and it may be added that tiic material of tho yvhole 
was the purest and best white marble. All these delicate adjustments, 
this exquisite finish and attention to even tho smallest details, are 
well bestowed on a design in itself simple, beautiful, and appropriate 
They combine to render this order, as found in tho best Greek temples, 
as nearly faultless as any work of art can possibly be, and such as we 
may dwell upon with tho most uumixed and unvarying satisfaction. 

The system of definite proportion which the Greeks employed in 
the design of their temples, yvas another cause of tho effect they pro¬ 
duce oven on uneducated minds. It was not with them merely that, 
tho height yvas equal to the yvidth, or the length about twice the 
breadth; but every part yvas proportioned to all those parts yvith 
which it was related, in some such ratio as 1 to G, 2 to 7, 3 to 8, 4 to 9 
or 5 to 10, &c. As tho schemo advances these numbers become unde¬ 
sirably high. In this case they reverted to some such simple ratios as 
1 to 5, 5 to 6, 6 to 7, and so on. 

Wo do not yet quite understand tho process of reasoning by which 
the Greeks arrived at tho layvs which guided their practice in this 
'•aspect; but Ihey evidently attached tbo utmost importance to it, and 
when tho ratio yvas determined upon, they set it out with such ’accu¬ 
racy, that even noyv the calculated and the measured dimensions seldom 
wiry beyond such minute fractions as can only bo expressed in bun- 
areqthg ot an inch. 

Though the existence, of such a system of ratios has long been 
suspected, it is only recently that any measurements of Greek temples 
iavo been made yvith sufficient accuracy to enable tho matter to bo pro 
1 H1 ^ investigated and their existence proved. 1 

Al “' iu ’••""< instances so recondite, and tl correlation 

■ ' 10 at Jiret si Sht so apparently remote, that many would be 

'Helmed to believe they were more fanciful than real. 8 It woufd how- 

® VOr t r 88 misolj ablo in a person yvith no ear, or no musical education. 
" object to the enjoyment of a complicated concerted pi „f 
experienced by those differently situated, or to declare that the pain 




1 For measurements wo depend on Pcn- 
l-ose, 4 Principles of Athenian A rchitoeturo/ 
&c., fob, and Cockerel 1, ‘ The Temples of 
Egiim and Baseso,’ Lond. 18G0. The de¬ 
tails of fne system vws publicly 
announced by Wutkiss Lloyd, in a pnjx y 
read to the Institute of British Architects 
in 1850; afterwords in an appendix to 
Mr, Cockerell's work, and in several minor 
publications, 

* Tlu pyramid-building kirc> of l.owvr 


nvxjui 


fi -— - -i.u „uu some UIstiiK-i 

" ,C f S ; Tb'" " fdeftoito proportions in 
i urchihrtnral building, and to h.ivo pnt it 
. into practice in the pyramid; a least it 
! , V, 1 ." 1 y d- “ ou = llt fnr in the other 

j buildings of that age. 
j Ail iines I cannot help suspecting lmm , 

to IK,VO existed Wwtw, the in 

“ ul 1 -M't and those „f 

1 * ,u 0<H> than is nt, first sight apparent. 
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<^lTa^ians feel from a false note was mere affectation. The eyes, ot 
'fecks were as perfectly educated as our ears. They could appreciate 
harmonies which are lost in us, and were offended at false quantities 
which our duller senses fail to perceive. But in spite of oiuse ■\es, 
do feel the beauty of these harmonic relations, though we hardly enow 
why • and if educated to them, we might acquire what might almost be 
considered as a new sense. But be this as it may, there can be no 
doubt but that a great deal of the beauty which all feel m contemplat¬ 
ing the architectural productions of the Greeks, arises from causes such 
as'tliese, which we arc only now beginning to appreciate. 

To understand, however, the Doric order, we must not regard it 
as a merely masonic form. Sculpture was always used, or intended to 
be used with it. The Metopes between the triglyphs, the pediments 
of the porticos, and the acroteria or pedestals on the roof, are all 
unmeaning and useless unless filled or surmounted with sculptured 
figures. Sculpture is, indeed, as essential a part of this order as 10 
acanthus-leaves and ornaments of the cornice are to the capitals and 
entablature of the Corinthian order; and without it, or without its 
place being supplied by painting, we are merely lookmg at the dead 
skeleton, the mere framework of the order, without the flesh and blood 
that gave it life and purpose. 

It is when all these parts are combined together, as m the poitno 

T Il.n4lw.nnii / W( UiliCnl, 



i'he Parthenon. Scale 50 ft. to 3 in. 


of the Parthenon (woodcut 
So. 130), that we can un¬ 
derstand this order in all its 
perfection; for though each 
part was beautiful in itselt, 
their full value can he appre¬ 
ciated only as parts of a 
great whole. 

Another essential part 
of the order, too often over¬ 
looked, is the colour, which 
was as integral a part of it 


W.s its form. Till very lately, it was denied that Greek temples were, 
or could he, painted: the nnmistakeable remains of colour, however, 
that have - been discovered in almost all temples, and the greater 
knowledge of the value and use of it which now prevails, have altered 
the public opinion very much on the matter, and most people admit 
that some colour was used, though few are agreed as to the extent to 
which it was carried. 

It cannot now be questioned that colour was used everywhere 
internally, and on every object. Internally too it is generally ad- 
m it ted that the sculpture was painted and relieved by strongly 
coloured backgrounds; the laeimaria, or recesses of the root, were a so. 
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ly painted; and all the architectural mouldings, which at a nwef 
were carved in relief, have been found to retain traces of their 
painted ornaments. 

It is disputed whether the echinus or carved moulding of the 
capital was so ornamented. There seems little doubt but that it was; 
and that the walls of the cells were also coloured throughout and 
covered with paintings illustrative of the legends and attributes of 
the divinity to whom the temple was dedicated, or of the purposes 
for which it was erected. The plane face of the architrave was pro¬ 
bably left white, or merely ornamented with metal shields or inscrip¬ 
tions, and tlie shafts of the columns appear also to have been left plain, 
or merely slightly stained to tone down the crudeness of the white 
marble.. Generally speaking, all those parts which from their form 
or position were in auy degree protected from the rain or atmospheric 
influences seem to have been coloured; those particularly exposed, to 


have been left plain. To whatever extent, however, painting may have 


1 . _ _ .v-*, -lux*) j-iavu 

been earned, these coloured ornaments wore as essential a part of the 
llorie order as the carved ornaments were of the Corinthian, and made 
it, when perfect, a richer and more ornamental, as it was a more solid 
and stable, order than the latter. The colour nowhere interfered with 
the beauty of its forms, but gave it that richness and amount of orna¬ 
mentation which is indispensable in all except the most colossal build- 
mgs, and a most valuable adjunct even fo them. 


Iconic Order. 


10 Ionic order, as we now find it, is nut without some decided 
advantages over (ho Doric. It is more complete in itself and less 
dependent on sculpture. Its frieze was too small for much display of 
human life and action, and was probably usually ornamented with fines 

f a T A T -w 6 the frieZGS at lWe l"' lk the frieze of the little 

-eniple of Nike Apteros is brilliantly ornamented in the same stylo as 
lose of the Doric order. It also happened that those details and' orna¬ 
ments which were only painted in the Doric, were carved in the Ionic 
order, and remain therefore visible to the present day, which gives to 
this order a completeness m our eyes which the other cannot boost „f 
Add to this a certain degree of Asiatic elegance and grace, and the 
whole when put together makes up a singularly pleasing architectural 

those advantages, the Doric order wit, 
probably always be admitted to bo superior, as belonirin.,- +„ » i • , 
class of art, and because all its forms and details arc better -mill?** 
adapted to their purpose than those of the Ionic. ' 010 

Tlie principal characteristic of the Ionic order is the IVlnsgie 


It was called Zoophorua {li/a oi jujurc bum, 
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spiral, liero called a volute, which, notwithstanding its 
., forms at best but an awkward capital. The Assyrian honey¬ 
suckle below this, carved as it is with the exquisite feeling and taste 
which a Greek alone knew how to impart to such an object, forms as 
elegant an architectural detail as is anywhere to be found; and 
whether used as the necking of a column, or on the crowning lnem- 
_, her of a cornice, or on 





. 





other parts of tho order, is 
everywhere the most beau¬ 
tiful ornament connected 
with it. Comparing tlrs 
order with that at Per 
sepolis (woodcut No. 86), 
the only truly Asiatic pro¬ 
totype we have of it, we 
see how much the Doric 
feeling of the Greeks had 
done to sober it down, by 
abbreviating tho capital 
1 and omitting the greater 
part of the base. This 
process was earned much 
farther when the order 
was used in conjunction 
with the Done, as in the 
Propylsea, than when used 
by itself, as in tho Erech- 
tlieium; still in every case 
all the parts found in the 
Asiatic style are found in 
the Greek. The same form 
and feelings pervade both ; 
and, except in beauty of 
execution and detail, it is 
not quite clear how far 
even the Greek order is 
an improvement on the 
Eastern one. The Persopolitan have is certainly the more beautiful 
of tho two; so are many parts of the capital. Tho perfection ol the 
whole, however, depends on the mode: in which it is employed; and 
it is perfectly evident that the Persian order could not be combined 
the Doric, noi applied with npdh. propriety as an external order, 
which was the essential use of all tho Grecian forms -*fpillars. 

When used between ante or square piers, as seems usually to have 
houi the ease in Assyria, the two-fronted form of the Tonic capital was 



Ionic order of Erechtlieinm at Athens. 
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iriate and elegant ; but when it was employed as in the Ere.„ 

1 as an angle column, it presented a difficulty which even Grecian 
skill and ingenuity could not quite conquer. When the Persians 
wanted the capital to face four ways they turned the side outwards, 
as at Persepolis (woodcut No. 88), and put the volutes in the angles — 
which was an awkward mode of getting over the difficulty. 

I he instance in which these difficulties have been most successfully 
met, is in the internal order at Bassie. 

There the three sides are equal, and are 
equally seen— the fourth is attached to the 
'-all — and the junction of the faces is 
Ruined with an elegance that has never 
been surpassed. It has not the richness of 
the order of the Erechtheium, but it excels 
it in elegance. Its widely spreading base 
still retains traces of the wooden origin of 
the order, and carries us back towards the 
times when a shoo was necessary to sup¬ 
port wooden posts on the floor of an Assy¬ 
rian hall. 

Notwithstanding the amount of carving 
which the Ionic order displays, there can 
be little doubt of its having been also orna¬ 
mented with colour to a considerable ex¬ 
tent, but probably in a different manner 
trom the Doric. My own impression is, 
that the carved parts were gilt, or picked 
out with gold, relieved by coloured grounds, 

varied according to the situation in which they were found. 
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Ionic order in Temple of Apollo 
at Bassac 



133. .S.'< iiou of half of the Ionic Capital 
ut Russa*. taken through the volute. 


The 


existing remains prove that colours were used in juxtaposition, to 
relievo and heighten the architectural effect of the carved ornaments of 
this order. 

In the Ionic temples at Athens the samo xquisite masonry 'was 
used as in the Doric; the same mathematical precision and care is 
bestowed on the entasis of the columns, the drawing of the volutes, anil 
the execution of even the minutest details ; and much of its beauty and 
effect are no doubt owing to this circumstance, which we miss bo pain- 
fully iu nearly all modern examples. 


Corinthian Oiumsr. 

As before mentioned, the Corinthian order was only introduced 
into Greece in the decline of art, and never rose during the purely 
Grecian ago to the dignity of u tempi© order. It mmt probably, how¬ 
ever, was used in the more ornate specimens of domestic architecture 
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^smaller works of art, long before any of those examples of'M. 
./executed which we now find in Greece. 

The most typical specimen we now know is that of the Choragie 
Monument of Lysicrates (woodcut No. 134), which, notwithstanding 




] 34. Order of tho Choragie Monument of Lysicrates. 


all iii'. elegance of detail and execution, can liardly be pronounced to 
■ J( ‘ periecit, the Egyptian and Asiatic features being only very indif- 
t'.Tcin]y unit* to one another. The foliaged part is rich and full, but 
in not earned up into the upper or Ionic portion, which is in compari- 
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and poor; and though separately the two party are irreproa 
v rxrttYt was left to the Homans so to blend the two together as to make 



a perfectly satisfactory whole out of them. 

In this example, as now existing, the junction of the column with 
the capital is left a plain sinking, and so it is generally copied in 
modern times ; but there can be little doubt that this was originally 
filled by a bronze wreath, which was probably gilt. Accordingly this 
is so represented, in the woodcut as being essential to the completion of 
the order. The base and shaft have, like the upper part of the capital, 
more Ionic feeling in them than the order was afterwards allowed to 
retain ; and altogether it is, as here practised, far more elegant, though 
less complete, than the lionum form which superseded it. 




1 ;r». Order of the Tower of the Win 1*, A then 


Tire other Athenian example, that of the Tower of th Winds 
(woodcut No. 135), is imarkable as being almost purely Egyptian in 
its types, with no Ionic admixture. The columns have no bases, the 
eapiials no voltihs. mi the wale r-lcal dllfcgs as eW- ly to tile bell &S j, 
does in the Egyptian examples. The result altogether wants richness, 
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ougli appropriate on so small a scale, would hardly ho plcasir 
larger. 

The great example of tjie temple of Jupiter Olympius differs in no 
essential part from the Roman order,.except that the corners of the 
abacus are not cut off; and that, being executed in Athens, there is a 
degree of taste and art displayed in its execution which we do not find 
in any Roman examples. It strictly speaking, however, belongs to 
that school, and should bo enumerated with them, and not as a Grecian 
example. 

Caryatides. 




It has been already explained that tho Egyptians never used cary- 

atide figures, properly so 'called, to 
support the entablatures of their 
architecture, their figures being 
always attached to the front of the 
columns or piers, which wore the 
real bearing mass. At Rersepolis, 
and elsewhere in the East, we find 
figures everywhere employed sup¬ 
porting the throne 
or the platform of 
the palaces of tho 
kings; not,indeed, 
on their heads, as 
the Greeks used 
them, but rather 
in thdir uplifted 
hands. 

The name, how¬ 
ever, as well as 
their being only 
used in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Io¬ 
nic order and with 
ionic details, all 
point to an Asiatic 
origin f< >r this very 
questionable form 
of art. As em¬ 
ployed in the little) 

I- 1 -. CiiryntMu Figure in tlu* Uritith Afuacuiu. Dol tioO attached tO n7 - Caryatid liiam 

J . lVorn the felrechtticiitm. 

the Ei ech theinm, 

tl csL* ngiuvs a:<j used with so much taste and all the ornaments are so 
'iff* 1 it is dii'tienlt to criticise or find fault; but it is tic vert ho- 
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FORMS OF TEMPLES. 


'ertain that it was a mistake which even the art of the Greeks 
Id hardly conceal. To use human figures to support a cornice is 
unpardonable, unless it is done as a mere 
secondary adjunct to a building. In the 
Erechtheium it is a little too prominent 
for this, though used with as much dis¬ 
cretion as was perhaps possible under the 
circumstances. Another example of the 
sort is shown in woodcut No. 136, which, 
by employing a biller cap. avoids some of 
the objections to the other; but the figure 
itself, on the other hand, is less architec¬ 
tural, and so errs on the other side. 

Another form of this class of support 
is that of the giants or Telamones , in¬ 
stances of which are found supporting 
the roof of the great temple at Agri- 
gentum, and in the baths of the semi- 
Greek city of Pompeii. As they do not 138 ‘ Tllmilon '* at Agrigcntum. 
actually bear the entablature, but only seem to relieve tbo masemrv 
behind them, thoir employment is less objectionable than that of the 
tomale figure alxm dose 1 ut even they hardly fulfil the condi- 
I'.ns of true art, and their place might be bettor filled by some more 
strictly architectural feature. 


1<0KMS OF TEMPLES. 

vo^tSXT 1 * 8 D0ri ° templcs show almost 

ll" r ml nS" ° f h ° ^ aad ™ trials exist for tracing 
a C,Antt a t nZ “r, h " 1Wint ° f vi0 "- The templet 
hoxastyle Or ^ ff*? 

though there can be little doubt that ik ' '!’• "A “V agC8; aud 

the order itself, was borrowed from J<V V ♦•iT 01 a toi n ’ sls we ^l ns 

IrfMV i, ^ T 08 “*"* 

h i,y z man ’ «*<*■*>» 

...M to contain „ '4^“; w 7 -TV 
tie walls. H athe : 

tzr*- -—"»- - ^sz 

The next change was to aepkrato tin interior into a cell and ^ 
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Part i 



a large doorway in it, as in the small temple at k 
Khamnns (woodcut No. 139), where tho open¬ 
ing however can scarcely be called a doorway, 
as it extends to the roof. A third change was 
to put a porch of 4 pillars in front of the Inst 
arrangement, or, as appears to have been more 
usual, to bring forward the screen to the posi¬ 
tion of the pillars as in the last example, and to 
place the 4 pillars in front of this. None of 
these plans admitted of a peristyle, or pillars on 
the flanks. To obtain this it was necessary to 
increase the number of pillars of the portico 
to 6, or, as it is termed, to make it hcxas tylo, 
the 2 outer pillars being the first of a range of 
J3 or 15 columns, extended along each side of 
■:». Small Temple at Riiamnus. the temple. The cell in this arrangement was 
a complete temple in itself—distyle in antis, 
most frequently made so at both ends, and the whole enclosed in its 



l in. Plan of TVmpl? of Apollo at 
Ba.ssa*. ScuLe UiO ft. to 1 in. 



O- T> U.ti of T'arti: uon nt Athenr. 
s !■ > ft. t.< i In. 
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Jwiepe of columns, as in woodcut No. 140. Sometimes the cell wm 
Totrastyle or with 4 pillars in front. 

In this foim the (jicek temple may he said to he complete, "very few 
exceptions occurring to the rule, though the Parthenon itself is one 
of these few. It has a hexastyl'o portico at each end. of the cell; 
beyond these inner ones ai-Wootas^de_porticos, with 17 columns on 
each flank. 

'The great temple at Selinus is also oetastyle, hut it is neither 
so simple nor so beautiful in its arrangement; and, from the decline 
of style in the art when it was built, is altogether a vtvy inferior 


example. 


Another great exception is the great temple at Agrigentnm (wood- 
cuts No. 142 and 144), where the architect attempted an order on so 
gigantic a scale that ho was unahle to construct the pillars with 
their architraves standing free. The interstices of the columns are 
therefore built np with walls pierced with windows, and altogether 
the architecture is so had, that even its colossal dimensions must 
have failed to render it at any time a pleasing or satisfactory work 


A fourth exception is the temple at Pros turn before referred to, with 
0 pillars in front, a clumsy expedient, but which arose from ; ‘s having 
a range of columns down the centre to support the ridge of the roof bv 
a simpler mode than the triangular truss usually emnloved forcarrvb.W 



i i ii v i- -x i-i me creeks 

were, like those of the Egyptians, composed of numerous detach l 
groups, connected only by the story, and it almost required the imm 
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GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

itWn of pillars, or some means of dividing into compartments 
adace to be so painted, to separate these groups from one another, and 
to prevent the whole sequence from being seen at once; while on the 
other hand, nothing can have been more beautiful than the white marble 
columns relieved against a richly coloured plane surface. The one 
appears so necessary to the other, that it seems hardly to be doubted 
that this was the cause, or that the effect must have been most sur¬ 
passingly beautiful. 


Mode of Lighting Temples. 

The arrangement of the interior of Grecian temples necessarily de¬ 
pended on the mode in 
which they were light¬ 
ed. No one will, I be¬ 
lieve, now contend, as 
was once dono, that it 
was by lamplight alone 
that the beauty of their 
interiors could bo seen ; 
and as light certainly 
was not introduced 

143. Section ,f the Parthenon. Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. through the side Walls, 

nor could be in suffi¬ 
cient quantities through the doorways, it is only from the roof that it 



!’• t c ction, part Elevation. Great Ti raplo «t Agrigentollrt. Scale 50 fL U> \ in. 
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be admitted. At the same time it could not have been by a large 
horizontal opening in the roof, as lias been supposed, as that would 
have admitted the rain and snow as well as the light; and the only 
alternative seems to be one I suggested some years ago—of a clere 
story, 1 similar internally to that found in all the great Egyptian 
temples, 2 but externally requiring such a change of arrangement as 
was necessary to adapt it to a sloping instead of a flat roof. This 
seems to have been effected by countersinking it into the roof, so 
as to make it in fact 3 ridges in those parts where the light was 
admitted, though the regular slope of the roof was retained between 
these openings, so that neither the ridge nor the continuity of the 
lines of the roof was interfered with. This would effect all that 
was required, and in the most beautiful manner, it moreover agrees 
with all the remains of Greek temples that now exist, as well as 
with all the descriptions that have been handed down to ns from 
antiquity. 

This arrangement will he understood from the section of the Ear¬ 
then on (woodcut No. 143), restored in accordance with the above 
explanation, which agrees perfectly with all that remains on the spot, 
ns well as with all the accounts we have of that celebrated temple. 
The same system applies even more easily to the great hexastyle at 
Earstum, and to the beautiful little temple of Apollo at Bassay in 
Ehigaleia (woodcut No. 140), and indeed to all regular Greek temples: 
and what is a more important point, in the examination of this 
theory, it applies equally to the exceptional ones. The side aisles, 
for instance, of the great temple at Agrigen turn were, as before 
mentioned, lighted by side windows; the central one could only be 
lighted from the roof, and it is easy to see how this could be effected 
by introducing it between the telamones, as shown in the woodcut 
No. 144. 

Another exceptional temple is that at Elousis, which wd know to 
li.yi win lows and shutter abov< d 
thedight during the celebration of the mysteries. Tho arisihgemt 
of this temple lend themselves admirably to this mode of inti Filming 
light, as shown in the plan and section annexed (woodcuts Nos. 1 V, 
and 143). 


1 The reasons which induced me to i 
suggest an * opaion" or elemo ay, instead 
an 44 hypa thrum ” or skylight, were fully I 
set forth in the s TruePrincipl.> of B« nurv 
in Art 1 in 1849. I afterwards submitted u 
paper on tho same subject to the Institute 
of British Architects in 1861. On this I 
occasion a considerable amount of dis¬ 
cussion took place; but no valid objection 
was brought forward against my views, 
except, of course, their novelty, and their 

VOL. 1. 


doing opposed to authority. Sixteen years 
is probably not long enough lime to allow 
° f a 1 l W theory being adopted ; hut ns 
my proposal certainly does meet both the 
artistic and literary oxigenoi. s of the case 
better than any other that !i.^ boon put 
forward, in si mv ii morfc it u:av pi )bably 
find its way irup books on architecture, ,* r 
I earlier it I should happen to die in \\ XQ 
meanwhile. 

S.v woodcuts Nos. 20, 22. 25. 
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great temple of Jupiter Olympic (woodcut No. 147) was ap- 

parently liglited according to an¬ 
other system, owing probably to its 
immense height, and other peculi¬ 
arities of its construction. The 
light seems to have been introduced 
into what may be considered a 
court, or hypaifhrurn , in front of the 
cell, which was lighted through its 
inner wall. This seems to have 
been the temple mentioned by Vi¬ 
truvius, 1 whose description has 
given rise to such contusion on this 
subject. It is decastyle and the 
only one to which his words apply, 
or to which it is possiblo to adapt 
such a mode of lighting as he de¬ 
scribes. 


(si. 


4 5. Plan of TYmplft of Ores at Kleusis. 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


14G. Sutton of Temple of Ceres at Kteusis. Scale SO ft. to I in. 

The Tonic temples of Asia are all too much ruined to enable us to 
iay exactly in what manner, and to what extent, this mode of hghtmg 
vas applied to them, though there seems no doubt that the-met.hod 
hero adopted was very similar in all its main foatmes. 

The little temple of Nike Apteros, and the temple on the Ilissus, 
ivere both too small to require any complicated arrangement o w 
■sort, and the Erechthoium was lighted by windows which still remain 
at the west end. so that wc can hardly feel sure that the same expedi¬ 
ent was not adopted to at least some extent m the Asiatic examp cs. 
The latter, however, is, with one exception, the solo instancy ot windows 
in any European Greek tomple, the only other oxample being in the 
very exceptional temple at Agrigentum. It is valuable, besides, as 
showing how little the Greeks wero bound by rules, oi by any <uu.it 
laws of symmetry. 


1 Vitruvius, lib i. vh. 1. 
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\J. Ch. it. mode of lighting- temples. 

s is shown in the plan, elevation, and view (woodcuts Nos 1 
150), the Ercchthcium consisted, properly speaking, of 3 temples 
grouped together : and it is astonish¬ 
ing what pains the architect took to 
prevent their being mistaken for one. 

The porticos of two; of them are on dif¬ 
ferent levels, and the third or carya- 
tide porch is of a different height and 
different style. Every one of these 
features is perfectly symmetrical in 
itself', and the group is beautifully 
balanced and arranged; and yet no 
Gothic architect in his wildest mo¬ 
ments could have conceived anything 
more picturesquely irregular than the 
whole becomes. Indeed there can be 
no greater mistake than to suppose 
that Greek architecture was fettered 
by any fixed laws of formal symmetry: 
each detail, every feature, every ob¬ 
ject, such as a hall or temple, which 
could be considered as one complete 
and separate whole, was perfectly 
symmetrical and regular; but no two 
buildings—no two apartments—if for 
different purposes, were made to look 
like one. On the contrary, it is quite 
curious to observe what pains they took to arrange their buildings 
so as to produce variety and contrast, instead of formality or single¬ 
ness of effect. Temples, when near one another, were never placed 
parallel, nor were even their propyleea and adjuncts ever so arranged 
as to be seen together or in one line The Egyptians, as before re- 
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1-J7. Plan of Temple of Jupiter Olympics at 
Atln-ns. Scale*100 ft. to i in. 




14S. Plan of Krechtlu'ium. 
Scale 100 ft to l in. 


HO Section of F.rechthcium. 
Scale f»n ft. to 1 In. 


marked, bad the same feeling, but earned it into even the details of 
the same building, which the Greeks did not. In this, indeed, as 
in almost every other artistic modo of expression, they seem to have 
hit exactly the happy medium, so as to produce the greatest harmony 
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View of Erechtheium. 


itli the greatest variety, and to satisfy the minutest scrutiny and the 
most refined taste, while their buildings produced an immediate and 
striking edect on even the most careless and casual beholders. 


Temple of Diana at Ephesus. 

A history of Grecian architecture can hardly bo considered as com 
I-leto without some mention of the great Ephesian temple, which was 
the largest and most gorgeous of all those erected by the Greeks, and 
considered by them as one of the seven wonders of the world. Strange 
to say, however, not a vestige of it has come down to our days. We 
hain fiom I liny, that in order to avoid the danger anticipated from 
earthquakes, its founder chose a situation in a marsh, on which it was 
floated with infinite skill. But in vain. It has sunk-possibly entire, 

1 trough the unstable soil on which it was placed, and its situation 
cannot now be discovered. 2 

( nder those circumstances wo are left wholly to the verbal descrip- 
•mo com.lined in the works of Pliny, Vitruvius, I’hilo, and others, 
an<1 f ." :,K! representations on coins and medals. These when fairly 
examined, however, suffice to enable ns to restore the plan with almost 
a-so ute certainty; and when the plan is known, the appearance of a 
,Teek Ton >e temple can easily be conceived. 


! r r U " y : ri - xxs-.ii. 21. 

•infill 3Mr ‘ ^ Voo(1 * un architcc 
11 nt fc,,, y r "n. lift, for the 1,,A 


years been searching ami digging in vain ; 
no trace of it has yet rewarded Ids perse¬ 
vering and intelligent explorations. 










































































I. Oil. II. TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS. 

’he principal passage in Pliny 1 is to this effect: - “ The total lengfo 
the temple is 425 feet, the width 220. It has one hundred and 
twenty-seven columns given 
by different kings, and GO feet 
in height, of these 36 are 
carved, one by Scopas.” * 

We further learn from Vi¬ 
truvius, 3 and from various 
medals 4 representing it, that 
it was octa style. 

The great difficulty which 
these data present is to recon¬ 
cile the number of 137 pillars 
with the known laws of Greek 
octastyle temples. It is felt 
to be impossible ; and in con¬ 
sequence the last restorer 5 has 
suggested the introduction of 
a comma after “ viginti,” mak¬ 
ing it thus “ 120 columns, 7 
given by different kings.” It 
is, however, extremely im¬ 
probable, that if only ho small 
a number were given by differ¬ 
ent kings that it would have 
been noted, and even this ex¬ 
cision still requires that the 
temple should bo decastyle. 

The solution of the riddle as 
suggested by Dr. Guhl, lies 
in placing tho comma after 161 * 

“centum,” and the passage 


Restored Plan (if the Temple ofPi.uut at Ephesus. 

bcale loo ft, to i iu. • 


» T ? • v mUS ’ 27 ° f " hich wwre « ive “ ^ different'kink.,.” 
\\ .tli tins adjustment the arrangement of the temple is easy The 

columns were disposed as shown in the annexed plan, 25 ft 7 inches 

‘ .A"' The columns, being 60 ft in neight, were 

prohahly , t 4 or o inches in diumster, and the spacing was conso- 
quentl,> eubtyle- the most admired proportion or 2$ diameter apart— 
and the square of the bases was probably 11 feet. The length 
fore of the tcuiple was made up of— 


1 “ Uuivorso Teniplo longitudo est 
oeccxxv. pedum, lutitudo ccix. Column® 
centum viginti w>pt< m a singulis regibus 
fuellx. pedum ultitudiac : ex Via xxxvi. 
eahtl®, uua u Socfp.i/ —H. N. xxxvi. It. 


! !\ Ullv ; l" c - KU 1 J - cit - 3 Vitruvius, iii 
.. I'O'.uid.yu, • Aivl.itiTlura Numisi 

3 Seakym-r ; Kphcsus mid the Ten, 
or Ditum, p. 2*2*2. 
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15 intercolumuiations, 25 ft. 7 in. X 15. 

Add for the two half bases beyond . 

Add for the 10 steps on which it was raised 15 x 2 ... 



The width was made up of— 


7 intercolumniations of 25ft. Tin. = 171) 1 

Add for 2 half bases . 11 

Add for steps as above 15x2 . = 30 


220 1 

Or, rejecting fractions, exactly the numbers required. 

By using decimals the discrepancy of 0 inches might easily be made 
to disappear. 

The 30 columns which were more ornamented than the rest were 
probably those shaded darker. The building, being octastyle, could 
not, according to Vitruvius 1 be hypsetral, but must have been lighted 
by an opaion or clerestory. 

If of these dimensions the temple must have covered 03,500 feet, 
'which is more than are occupied by Cologne, or any of our mediaeval 
cathedrals except Milan. With columns (>0 feet ill height, designed as 
gracefully and ornamented as tastefully as we can well suppose u 
Greek temple of that age to have been, wc need not be surprised if 
the Greeks did consider this temple a miracle of art. Though nothing 
of it now remains, even we can realise its dimensions and appearance 
sufficiently well to feel liow just their verdict was, and how much we 
have lost by its disappearance. 


M U N IC1PA L AkC !i IT EOT UK E. 

Very little now remains of all the various classes of municipal and 
domestic buildings which must once have covered the land of Greece, 
and from what we know of the exquisite feelings for art that pervaded 
that people, they were certainly not less beautiful, though more ephe¬ 
meral, than the sacred buildings whose ruins still remain to us. 

There are, however, two buildings in Athens which, though small, 
give us most exalted ideas of their taste in such matters. The first 
already alluded to, usually known as the Tower of the W inds, is a plain 
octagonal building about 45 ft. in height by 24 in width, ornamented 
by 2 siu il porches of 2 pillars each, of the Corinthian order, the capitals 
<4 which arc represented in woodcut No. 135. it. roof, like the rest of 
the building, is of white marble, and of simple but very elegant design, 

: ud below this is a frieze of 8 large figures, symbolical of the 8 winds, 
n 'in which the tower takes it. name, they in fact being the principal 
'T/rcp and ornaments of the building, the most important use of which 
'PI ' o s to have l>een to contain a clepsydra or water-clock. 

though smaller, is still more beautiful. It is 

1 Vitruviu,.- lii. 2. 
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n as the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates. and consists 01 
are base i 2 ft. high by 9 ft. wide, on which stands a circular temple 
adorned by 0 Corinthian columns, which, 
with their entablature, and the roof and 
pedestal they support, make up 22 ft. more, 
so that the whole height of the monument 
is only 34 ft. Notwithstanding these in¬ 
significant dimensions, the beauty of its 
columns (woodcut No. 134) and of their 
entablature, above all, the beauty of the 
roof, and of the finial ornament designed to 
complete the building, which is unrivalled 
for elegance even in Greek art, mak< up 
a composition so perfect that nothing in 
any other style or age can be said to sur¬ 
pass it. If this is a fair index of the art that 
was lavished on the smaller objects, the tem¬ 
ples hardly give a just idea of all that have 
perished. 

Theatres. 

in extreme contrast with the buildings 
last described, which were among the small¬ 
est, came the theatres, which were the 
largest of the monuments the Greeks seem 
ever to have attempted. 

The annexed plan of one at Dramyssus, 
thr ancient Dodona, will give an idea of 
their forms and arrangements. Its dimen¬ 
sions may bo said to be gigantic, being 
443 ft. across; but even this, though perhaps 
llu. largest in <Greece, is % surpassed by many in Minor. What 
rQmaJM - the auditorium, and < most mb 

rang, * oi seats arranged in a semicircle, but without architectural orna¬ 
ment. In ul the examples in Europe, the proscenium, which was the 
onl.y part architecturally ornamented has perished, so that, till we can 
u tore this with something lilt, certaii 
within the class of Architecture as a fine art. 

In Asia Minor some of the theatres have their proscenia adorned 
wrth niches and columns, and friezes of great richness, lmt all these 
•belong to the Homan period, and though probably copies of the mode 
m which the Greeks ornamented theirs, arc so corrupt in style -,s to 
proven! their being used with safety in attempting to restore the earlier 
examples. 

Many circumstances would indeed indue, us to believe that the 



152. Choragic Monument of Ryaicratif*. 
No seal.?. 
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Plan of Theatre at Dramyssus. Sole 100 ft. to 1 in. 


proscenia of the earlier theatres may have been of wood or bronze, or 
both, combined, and heightened by painting and carving to a great 
degree of richness. This, though appropriate and consonant with the 
origin and history of the drama, would be fatal to the expectation ol 
anything being found to illustrate its earliest forms. 

Tombs. 

Like the other Aryan races, the Greeks never were tomb-builders, 
and nothing of any importance of this class is found in Greece, except 
the tombs of the early Pelasgie races, which were either tumuli, or 
treasuries, as they are popularly called. There are, it is true, some 
headstones and small pillars of great beauty, but they are monolithic, 
and belong rather to the department of sculpture than of architecture. 
In Asia Minor there are some important tombs, some built and others 
cut in the rock. Some of the latter have been described before in 
speaking of the tombs of the Lycians. The built examples which 
remain'almost all belong to the Roman period, though the typical 
and by far the most splendid « xample of Greek tombs was that erected 
kv Artemisia to the memory of her 1 us band Mausolus at Halicarnassus. 
W <* scarcely know enough of the ethnic relations of the Carians to be 
' u, b- to understand what induced the i >ual a mode 

'■t doing honour to their dead. With pure Greeks it must have been 
impossible, but tL inhabitant** of those coasts were of a different race, 
and h;id a diflerent mode of expressing their feelings. 
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View of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, as restored by the Author. 



-U P P ER STO REV- -- 



Plau of the Mausoleum at HaHqirnasbUS, from a Draw mg by th Author. 
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Mr. Newton’s visit to Halicarnassus in 1850 tlio veiy site of 
seventli wonder of the world was a matter of dispute. We now 
know enough to be able to restore the principal parts with absolute 
certainty, and to ascertain its dimensions and general appearance within 
very insignificant limits of error. 1 

The dimensions quoted by Pliny* are evidently extracted from a 
larger work said to have been written by the architect who erected it 
and which existed at his time. Every one of them has been confirmed 
m the most satisfactory manner by recent discoveries, and enable us to 
put tlio whole together without much hesitation. 


( SL 


Sufficient remains of the quadriga, which crowned the monument 
havo been brought home to give its dimensions absolutely. All the 
parts of the Ionic order are complete. The steps of the pyramid have 
been found and portions of the three friezes, and these, with Pliny's 
dimensions and description, are all that are required to assure us that 
its aspect must have been very similar to the form represented in 
woodcut No. 154. There can be little doubt with regard to the upper 
store} - , but in order to work out to the dimensions given by Pliny 
(411 tt. m circumference), and those found cut out in the rock (4(32 ft') 
the lower storey must be spread out beyond the upper to the extent 
and most probably something after the manner there shown. 

The building consisted internally of two chambers superimposed 
the one on the other, each 52 ft. 6 in. by 42 ft.—the lower one bring 
the vestibule to the tomb beyond— the upper was surrounded by a 
peristyle of 36 columns. Externally the height was divided into three 
equal portions of 37 ft. 6 in. each (25 cubits), one of which was allotted 
to the base-one to the pyramid with its meta—and one to the order 
between them. These with 14 ft. the height of the quadriga, and 
the same dimension belonging to the lower entablature, made up the 
height oi 140 Greek feet* given it by Plinv. 

Though its height was unusually great for a Greek budding, its 
oilnr dimensions were small. It covered only 13,230 feet. The ad¬ 
miration therefore which the Greeks expressed regaiding it'must have 
arisen first from the unusual nature of its design and of the purpose 
to which it was applied, or perhaps more still from the' extent and 
m hnoss of its sculptured decorations, of the beauty of which we are 
now enabled to judge, and can fully share with them in admiring. 

Another, but very much smaller, tomb of about the same age was 


h will not he necessary to enter here 

mlo all tho ( ] 0 ttils of this restoration. 

mo?' i Wi i 1 1 ^ fourui in a separate work 

fh- r« V y *“ 0,1 11,0 "****• 10 Which 
I'-;.; rraulor is rofimei 

j >i!/' 1 xxxvi. v. 

Ann figure^ giv< n in the text :,re all 


Greek feet: tlio diflemtice between them 
and English feet being only 1 } per cent., 
is hardly perceptible in these dimensions, 
without descending to minute, fractions’ 
and disturbing tlio comparison with Pliny’s 
1 text. 
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Mr. Newton at Cnidus, and known as the Lion Tomb, froi) 
r\ira of that animal, now in the British Museum, which crowned 
its summit. Like many other tombs found in Asia and in Africa, it 
follows the type of the Mausoleum in its more* important features. It 
possesses a base—a peristyle —a pyramid of steps—and lastly, an acro- 
terion or pedestal meant to support a quadriga or statue, or some other 
crowning object, which appropriately terminated the design upwards. 



Several examples erected during the Roman period will b c illus¬ 
trated when spe wing of tlio architecture of that people, all bearing 
the impress of the influence the Mausoleum had on the. tomb archi¬ 
tecture of that age ; but unfortunately we cannot yet go backwards 
and point out the type fre m which the design of the Mausoleum itself 
was elaborated. The tombs of Babylon and Passargadie aro remote 
both geographically and artistically, though not without certain essen¬ 
tial resemblances. Perhaps the missing links may some day reward 
the industry of some scientific explorer. 
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s proximity to Egypt, and consequently to a mere desire to r 
;it wthat people, or from some ethnic peculiarity. Most probably the 
latter, though we know so little about them that it is difficult to speak 
with precision on such a subject. 1 

These tombs are chiefly interesting from ninny of the details of the 
architecture still retaining the colour with which they were originally 
adorned. The triglyphs of the Doric order are still painted blue, 2 as 
appears to have been the universal practice, and the pillars are outlined 
by red lines. The metopes are darker, and are adorned with painted 
groups of figures. The wholo making up one of the most perfect 
examples of Grecian coloured decoration which still remain. 

There is another torn!) at the same place— this time structural— 
which is interesting not so much for any architectural beauty it pos¬ 
sesses as from its belonging to an exceptional type. It consists now 



15*. Torahs at Tyrone. From Hamilton’* • North Africa.’ 


only of a circular basement—the upper part is gone,— and is erected 
over an excavated rock-cut tomb. There, seem to lie several others of 
the same class in the necropolis, and are the only examples known 


> The circumstance of Asoka, the Budd- elusion, even if nothing else did Journal 
hist king of India, B.e. 250, having formed i Asiatic Society of Bengal, vii. 2 (U • 
nil alliance with Mcgas of Cyrene for the | J. IL A. S. xii. p. 228, < t ,, ’ ‘ ' 

succour of his cn-rdigicroists in the domi- \ ~ Beech ;b • Journey to (\v, no • p , i t , . 
nions of the latter, points to such a eon- Fee also Smith and Porcher, p] : 
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those at Marathos, one of which is illustrated above (woodcut 
114). As before hinted, the Syrian example does not appear to 
be 'very ancient, but we want further information before speaking 
positively on this subject. No one on the spot has attempted to fix 
with precision the age of the Cyrenean examples; nor have they been 
drawn in such detail as is requisite for others to ascertain the fact. 
They may be as late as the time of the Romans, but can hardly date 
prior to the age of Alexander the Great. 


Domestic Architecture. 

We have nothing left but imperfect verbal descriptions of the do¬ 
mestic, and even of the palatial architecture of Greece, and, conse¬ 
quently, can only judge imperfectly of its forms. Unfortunately too, 
Pompeii, though but half a Greek city, belongs to too late and too 
corrupt an age to enable us to use it even as an illustration; but we 
may rest assured that in this, as in everything else, the Greeks dis¬ 
played the same exquisite taste which pervades not only their monu¬ 
mental architecture, but all their works in metal or clay, down to the 
meanest object, which have been preserved to our times. 

it is probable that the forms of their houses wero much more irre- 
gulai and picturesque than we arc in the habit of supposing them to 
have been. They seem to have taken such pains in their temples— in 
the Ereehtheium, for instance, and at Elcusis—to make every part tell 
its own tale, that anything like forced regularity must have been offen¬ 
sive to them, and they would probably make every apartment exactly 
of the dimensions required, and group them so that no one should under 
any circumstances be confounded with another. 

I his, however, with all the details of their domestic arts, must now 
remain to us as mere speculation, and the architectural history of Greece 
must, be confined to her temples and monumental erections. These 
suffice to explain the nature and forms of the art, and to assign to it the 
rank of the purest and most intellectual of all the styles which have 
yet been followed in any part of the world. 
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history, on the other hand, from the earliest aggregation o. 

„ „ ter horde on the banks of the Tiber till she became the arbiter of 
the destinies of the ancient world, is little beyond the record of con¬ 
tinuous wars. From the possession of the seven hills, Rome gradually 
carried her sway at the edge of the sword to the dominion of the 
whole of Italy, and of all the then known world, destroying every¬ 
thing that stood in the way of her ambition, and seeking only the 


acquisition of wealth and power. 

Greece, in the midst of her successful cultivation of the arts of 
commerce and of peace, stimulated by the wholesome rivalry of the dif¬ 
ferent states of which she was composed, was awakened by the Persian 
invasion to a struggle for existence. The result was one of the most 
brilliant passages in the world’s history, and no nation was ever moie 
justified in the jubilant outburst of enthusiastic patriotism that fol¬ 
lowed the repulse of the invader, than was Greece in that with which 
she commenced her short but brilliant career. A triumph so gaine d 
by a people so constituted led to results at which we still wonder, 
though they cause us no surprise. If Greece attained her manhood on 
the battlefields of Marathon and Salamis, Rome equally reached the ma¬ 
turity of her career when she cruelly and criminally destroyed Corinth 
and Cartilage, and the sequel was such as might be expected from such 
a difference of education. Rome had no time for the cultivation of the 
arts of peace, and as little sympathy for their gentler influences. Con¬ 
quest, wealth, and consequent power were the objects of her ambition — 
for these she sacrificed everything, and by their means she attained a 
pinnacle of greatness that no nation had reached before or has since. 
Her arts have all the impress of this greatness, and are characterised 
by the same vulgar grandeur which marks everything she did. 'N cry 
different they are from the intellectual beauty found in the works of 
the Greeks, but in some sense they are as interesting to those who can 
read the character of nations in these artistic productions. 


In the early part of her career Rome was an Etruscan city under 
Etruscan kings aud institutions^ After she had emancipated U 
from their yoke, Etruria long remained her equal and her rival in 
politic al ]lower, and her instructress in religion and the arts of peace. 
This continued so long, and the architectural remains of that people aie 
so numerous, and have been so thoroughly investigated, that we have 
no difficulty in ascertaining the extent of influence the older nation had 
on the nascent empire. It is more difficult to ascertain exactly who 
the Etruscans themselves were, or whence they came. Put on the 
whole there seems every reason to believe they migrated from Asia 
Minor sonic twelve or thirteen centuries before the Christian era, and 
h xr -*d themselves in Italy, most probably among the Umbrians, or some 
j " of similar race, who had settled then before—so long before, 
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TEMPLES, 

as to entitle them to be considered among the aborigi 
hints. 

It would have been only natural that the expatriated Trojans 
should have sought refuge among such a kindred people, though we 
have nothing but the vaguest tradition to warrant a belief that this was 
the ease. They may too from time to time have received other acces¬ 
sions to their strength, but they were a foreign people in a strange 
land, and scarcely seem ever to have become naturalised in {lie country 
of their adoption. But what stood still more in their way was the fact 
that they were an old Turanian people in presence of a young and am¬ 
bitious community of Aryan origin, and, as has always been the case 
when this has happened, they were destined to disappear. Before doing 
so, however, they left their impress on the institutions and the arts 
of their conquerors to such an extent as to be still traceable in every 
form. It may have been that there was as much Pelasgic blood in the 
veins of the Greeks as there was Etruscan in those of the Humans • 
but the civilization of the former had passed away before Greece had 
developed herself. Etruria, on the other hand, was long contemporary 
with Home: in early times her equal, and sometimes her mistress, and 
consequently in a position to force her arts upon her to an extent that 
was never effected on the opposite shore of the Adriatic. 


Triples. 

Nothing can prove more clearly the Turanian origin of the Etrus- 
caris than the fact that all we know of them is derived from their 
tombs. These exist in hundreds—it may almost be said in thousands 
—at the gates of every city, but no vestige of a temple has come 
down to our days. Had any Semitic blood flowed in their veins us 
lias been sometimes suspected, they could not have been so essential! 
.sepulchral as they were, or so fond of contain plating death, as is proved 
hy the fact that a purely Semitic tomb is still a desideratum am 0 m, 
antiquaries, not ono having as yet been discovered. Wbot wo should 
like to find in Etruria would bo a square pyramidal mound with 
external steps leading to a eolla on its summit, but no trace of any 
such has yet been detected. Their other tcmples-i.shm the word 
m the sense in which we usually understand it—were as might be 
expected, insignificant and ephemeral. So much so, indeed, that ascent 
from one passage in Vitruvius ‘ and our being able to detect tlio influ¬ 
ence of the Etruscan style in the buildings of imperial Home, we should 
lrnnlly detect their existence there. The truth seems to be that tl 
religion of the Etruscans, like that of most of their congeners w^ 
essentially aneestwO, and their worship took (lie form of respect for tl 
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s of the dead and reverence for tlieir memory. Tombs c< 
hfcly, and not temples, were the objects on which they lavished their 
architectural resources. They certainly were not idolaters, in the sense 
in which we usually understand the term. They had no distinct or 
privileged priesthood, and consequently had no motive for erecting 
temples which by their magnificence should bo pleasing to their gods, 
or tend to the glorification of their kings or priests. Still less were 
they required for congregational purposes by the people at large. 

The only individual temple of Etruscan origin of which we have 
any knowledge, is that of Capitoline Jupiter at Rome. 1 Originally 
small, it was repaired and rebuilt till it became under the Empire a 
splendid fane. But not one vestige of it now remains, nor does any 
description from which we could restore its appearance with anything 
like certainty. 

From the chapter of the work of Vitruvius just alluded to, we 
learn that the Etruscans had two classes of temples: one circular like 
their structural tombs, and dedicated to one deity ; the other class 
rectangular, but these always possessing three cells, were devoted to 
the worship of three gods. 

The general arrangement of the plan, as described by Vitruvius, was 
that shown on the plan below *( Fig. 1), and is generally assented to by 





Plau and Section of an Etruscan Tempi:*. 
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:: 


all those who have attempted the restoration. In larger 1 temples in 
Homan times the number of pillars in front may have been doubled, 
and they would thus be arranged like those of the portico of the 
Pantheon, which is essentially an Etruscan arrangement. The restor¬ 
ation of the elevation is more difficult, and the argument too long to 
l)o entered upon here r hut its construction and proportions seem to 
have been very much like, those drawn in the above diagram (Fig. 2). 
Of course, as wooden structures, they were richly and elaborately 
carved, and the effect heightened by colours, but it is in vain to attempt 

1 Dionysius, iv. til. 

I'oi* more del ail, .see ‘ True Principles of Beauty in Art,’ j*. 44<> it se<j:. 
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to them. Without a single example to guide us, and w 
HI tie collateral evidence which can at all be depended upon, it 
is hardly possible that any satisfactory restoration could be made. 
Moreover, their importance in the history of art is so insignificant, that 
the labour such an attempt must involve would hardly be repaid by 



the result. 

The original Etruscan circular temple seems to have been a mere 
circular cell with a porch. The Koreans surrounded it with a peristyle, 
which probably did not exist in the original style. They magnified 
it afterwards into the most characteristic and splendid of all their 
temples, the Pantheon, whose portico is Etruscan in arrangement and 
design, and whose cell still more distinctly belongs to that order, nor 
can there bo any doubt that the simpler Roman temples of circular 
form are derived from Etruscan originals. It would therefore bo of 
great importance if we could illustrate the later buildings from existing 
remains of tho older; but the fact is that such deductions as we may 
draw from the copies are our only source of information respecting the 
originals. 

We know little of any of the civil buildings with wliich the cities 
of Etruria were adorned, beyond the knowledge obtained from the 
remains of their theatres and amphitheatres. Tho form of the latter 
was essentially Etruscan, and was adopted by the Romans, with whom 
it became their most characteristic and grandest architectural object. 
Of the amphitheatres of ancient Etruria only one now remains in so per¬ 
fect a state as to enable us tp judge of their forms. It is that at Sutri, 
which, however, being entirely cut in the rock, neither affords informa¬ 
tion as to the mode of construction, nor enables us to determine its age. 
Tho general dimensions are 295 ft. in its greatest length, by 205 in 
breadth, and is consequently much nearer a circular form than the 
Romans generally adopted; but in other respects the arrangements are 
such as appear to have usually prevailed in after times. 

Besides these wo have numerous works of utility, but these belong 
more strictly to engineering than to architectural science. -The city 
walls of the Etruscans surpass those of any other ancient nation in 
extent and beauty of workmanship. Their drainage works and their 
bridges, as well as those of the kindred Pelasgians in Greece, still 
remain monuments of their industrial science and skill, which their 
successors never surpassed. 

On the whole perhaps we are justified in assorting that the 
Etruscans were not an architectural people, and had no temples or 
palaces worthy of attention. It at least seems * certain that nothing 
of the sort is now to be found ©yen in ruins, and, were it not that 
the study of Etruscan art is a necessary introduction to that of 
Koine, it would hardly be worth while trying to gather together and 
illustrate the few fragments and indices of it that remain. 
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The tombs of the Etruscans now found may be divided into two 
classes First, those cut in the rock, and resembling dwelling-houses; 
secondly, tho circular tumuli, which latter are by far the most numc- 
rous and important class. 

Each of these may he again subdivided into two kinds. The rock- 
cut tombs include, firstly, those with only a fagade on the face of the 
rock, and a sepulchral chamber within; secondly, those cut quite out 
of the rock, and standing free all round. To this class probably once 
belonged an immense number of tombs built in the ordinaly way; but 
all these have totally disappeared, and consequently the class, as now 
under consideration, consists entirely of excavated examples. 

The second class may be divided into those tumuli erected over 
chambers cut in the tufaceous rock which is found all over Etruria, and 
those which have chambers built above ground. 

In tlie present state of our knowledge it is impossible to say which 
of these classes is the older. We know that tho Egyptians buried in 
caves long before the Etruscans landed in Italy, and at the same time 
raised pyramids over rock-cut and built chambers. W e know too that 
Abraham was buried in the cave of Machpelah in Syria. On the other 
hand, the tombs at Smyrna (woodcut No. 105), the treasuries of Mycenro, 
(woodcut No. 116), the sepulchre of Alyattes, (woodcut No. 107), and 
many others, are proofs of the antiquity of the tumuli, which arc 
found all over Europe and Asia, and appear to have existed from the 
earliest ages. 

The comparative antiquity of the different kinds of tombs being thus 
doubtful, it will be sufficient for the purposes of the present work to 
classify them architectural \y . It may probably be assumed, with 
safety, that all the modes which have been enumerated were practised 
by the Etruscans at a period very slightly subsequent to tlieir migra¬ 
tion into Italy. 

Of the first class of the rock-cut tombs— those with merely a fagade 
externally—the most remarkable group is that at Castle d’Asso. At 
this place there is a perpendicular cliff with hundreds ot these tombs 
ranged along its face, like houses in a street. A similar arrangement 
is found in Egypt at 13eni Hassan, at Petra, and Gyrene, and around all 
tlie more ancient cities of Asia Minor. 

in Etruria they generally consist of one chamber lighted by the 
doorway only. Their internal arrangement appears to be an imitation 
of a dwelling chamber, with furniture, like the apartment itself, cut 
out of the rock. Externally they have little or no pretension to archi¬ 
tect ural decorai ion. 11 is true that some tombs arc found adorned with 
frontispieces of a debased Doric or Ionic order; but these were ex¬ 
ecuted at a much later period, and under Roman domination, and 
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/tlicrefore be taken as specimens of Etruscan art, but rathk 
corruption of style sure to arise from a conquered people, 
trying to imitate the arts of their rulers. 

i he general appearance of the second class of rock-cut tombs will 
be understood from the woodcut (No. 160), representing two monu¬ 
ments at Cast el d’Asso. 

Unfortunately neither 
is complete, nor is there 
any complete example 
known to exist of this 
class. Perhaps tho apex 
was added structural ly; 
and that these, like all 
such things in Etruria, 
have perished. Pos¬ 
sibly, if cut in the rock, 
the terminals were 
slender carved orna¬ 
ments, and therefore 
liable to injury. They 

usually restored by Tombs at Castel d’Asso. From the Annate del Institute. 

antiquaries in tho shape 

<>f rectilinear pyramids, but there is no authority for this as far as I 
•now. On the contrary, it is more in accordance with what we know 
° the Kt ^ lc ancl affinities to suppose that the termination of these 
monuments, even if added in masonry, was curvilinear. 

One remarkable thing about the rock cut tombs is the form of their 
mouldings, which differ from any found else¬ 
where in Europe. Two of these are shown 
m tli0 annexed woodcut (No. 161). They 
■iit very numerous and in great variety, but 
C0 no ^ * n any instance show the slightest 
tiuce a . c °niice, nor of any tendency 
lo one. On the contrary, in place of this, 

? Ve no thing but a reverse moulding. It 

s pioUtble that similar forms may be found 
*n j si.x Minor, while something resembling 
iem actually occurs at Persepolis and else- 
101 I t is remarkable that this feature did not penetrate to Pome, 
tU1< 110 tnice of its influence is found there, as might have been 

expected . 1 


161 . 


Moulding* from Tombs at 
CasK‘1 d'Asso. 


of V U . *'! !n0ro rn °denfc times I know 
f.*° auMing Stowing a trace of these 
1,5 except the tomb of Theodoric ut 


Ravenna. This, however, is Etruscan 
both in form and detail, as will be seen 
farther on. 
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The simplest and therefore perhaps the earliest monument which 
can bo erected, by a people who reverence their departed relatives, 
over the graves of the dead, is a mound of earth or a cairn of stones, 
and such seems to have been the form adopted by the Turanian or 
Tartar races of mankind from the earliest days to the present hour. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark how universal such monuments were 
among the ruder tribes of Northern Europe. The Etruscans improved 
upon this by surrounding the base with a podium, or supporting wall 
of masonry. This not only defined its limits and gave it dignity, but 
enabled entrances to be made in it, and otherwise converted it from a 
mere hillock into a monumental structure. It is usually supposed 
that this basement was an invariable part of all Etruscan tumuli, 
and when it is not found it is assumed that it has been removed, or 
that it is buried in the rubbish of the mound. No doubt such a 
stone basement may easily have been removed by the peasantry, or 
buried, but it is by no means clear that this was invariably the case. 
J t seems that the enclosure was frequently a circle of stones or monu- 
merU steles, m the centre of which the tumulus stood. The rnonu- 
rr have hitherto been so carelessly examined and restored, that it is 
dittipult to arrive at anything like certainty with regard to the details 
of their structure. Nor can we draw any certain conclusion from a 
comparison with other tumuli of cognate races. The description by 
Herodotus of the tomb of Alyattes at Sardis (woodcut No. 107), those 
described by Pausanias as existing in the Peloponnesus, and the 
appearances of those at Mycenae and Orchomenus, might be inter-* 
preted either way; but those at Smyrna (woodcut No. 105), and a 
great number at least of those in Etruria, have the cirelo of stones as 
a supporting base to the mound. 

These tumuli are found existing in immense numbers in every 
necropolis of Etruria. A large space was generally set apart for the 
purpose outside the walls of all the great cities. In these cemeteries 
the tumuli are arranged in rows, like houses in streets. Even now we 
‘*an count them by hundreds, and in the neighbourhood of the largest 
cities—at Yulci, for instance—almost by thousands. 

Most of them are now worn down by the effect of time to nearly 
the level of the ground, though some of the larger ones still retain an 
imposing appearance. Nearly all have been rifled at some early period, 
though the treasures still discovered almost daily in some places show 
1 -w vast their extent was, and how much even now remains to be done 
!,, ‘fore this vast mine of antiquity can be said to be exhausted. 

0lu ‘ tiie most remarkable among those that have h en - pened in 
modem times is at, Oervetere, the ancient Cain , known as the Pegulini 

' tomb, tram the names of its discoverers. 
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I. TUMULT. 

a Nubian pyramid or Buddhist tope, it consists of an inner 
nulus, around and over which another has been added. In the 
outer mound arc 5 tombs either of 
dependent or inferior personages. 

These were rifled long ago ; but the 
outer pyramid having effectually 
concealed the entrance to the prin¬ 
cipal tomb, it remained untouched 
till very lately, when it yielded to 
its discoverers a richer collection of 
ornaments and utensils in gold and 
bronze than has ever been found in 
one place before. 

The dimensions and arrange¬ 
ments of this tumulus will be under¬ 
stood from woodcuts Nos. 162, 163, 162 * Plan °s%^£ tt S|l‘ onib ‘ 
and from the two sections of the 



Sections of lUgullni Galeassl.Tomb. From Catiina's Ktvum Ant left. 
Scale for large Bjsction, 50 ft. to l in. 


puna pal tomb which are annexed to them. These last display an 
^regularity of construction very unusual in such cases, for which no 
( a\iRo can be assigned. The usual section is perfectly regular, as in the 

mntxud woodcut (No. 164\ taken from another tomb at the same 
place. 

fhose chambers, like all those of the early Etruscans, are vaulted 
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horizontal principle, like the tombs at Mycenae and Orchomer 
though none are found in Italy at all equal to those of Greece in 
dimensions or beauty of construction. 

Woodcut No. 105 is a perspective view of the principal chamber in 
the Regulini Galeassi tomb, showing the position of the furniture 
found in it when first opened, consisting of biers 
or bedsteads, shields, arrows, and vessels of various 
sorts. A number of vases are hung in a curious 
recess in the roof, the form of which would be in¬ 
explicable but for the utensils found in it. With 
this clue to its meaning wc can scarcely doubt 
that it represents a place for hanging such vessels 
in the houses of the living. 

All the treasures found in this tomb are in 
tbe oldest style of Etruscan art, and are so similar 
to the bronzes and ornaments brought by Layard from Assyria us to 
lead to the belief that they had a common origin. The tomb, with 

its contents, probably dates 
from' the 9 th or 10th cen¬ 
tury before the Christian 
era. 

The largest tomb hither¬ 
to discovered in Etruria is 
now known as the Cocu- 
mella, in the necropolis at 
Vulci. Tt is rather more 
than 240 ft. in diameter, 
and originally could not 
have been less than 115 or 
120 ft. in height, though 
now it only rises to 50 ft. 

Near its centro are the 
remains of two solid tow¬ 
ers, one circular, the other 
square, neither of them ac¬ 
tually central, nor are they 
placed in such a way that 
wo can understand how 
they can have formed a 
part of any symmetrical 
design. A plan and a view of the present appearance of this monu¬ 
ment are given in the woodcuts, Nos. 166 and 107. 

This (mnulus, with its principal remaining features thus standing on 
wide of the centre, may possibly assist us to understand the curious 


1G). View of principal Chamber in Regulini Galeassi Tomb. 
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ition found in Pliny 1 of the tomb of Porsenna. This deseriptic 
toted from Yarro, being evidently regarded by Pliny himself as 
not a little apocryphal According to this account it consisted of 
a square basement 300 ft. 
each way, from which arose 
5 pyramids, united at the 
summit by a bronze circle 
or cupola. This was again 
surmounted by 4 other 
pyramids, the summits of 
which were again united 
at, a height of 300 ft. from 
the ground. From this 
point rose sUll 0 more pyra¬ 
mids, whose height Yarro 
(from modesty, as Pliny 
surmises) omits to state, 
but which was estimated 
111 Etruscan traditions at 
the same height as the rest 166 ' PLmofCocumella ’ Vuki * Swle luu ft - 10 1 !"• 

ic monument, this last statement, which does not rest on any 
fl 1 may wel1 1x5 regarded as exaggerated; but if we tale 

the total he,ght as about 400 ft., it is easy to understand that in the 
??°v° lll A» when all the buildings were low, such a structure, as 
'? 1 , l< i S ^ ee I^° Salislmi T’ would appear fabulous; but the vast 
piles that have been erected by tomb-building races in other parts of 

ic earth render it by no means improbable that Yarro was justified in 
what he asserted." 



pill" 11 • ^^ano i« loiind a small tomb of 5 pyramidal 

118 * Lslll g ^ lom a s( l ua re base, exactly corresponding with Yarro’s 


description of the 1« 


>wer part of the tomb of Porsenna. It is called by 


‘ Plitt. Hist, xxxvi. 13 

3 A diagram h given in n,. .m ^ . 111 designing a monument in perfect nc- 

<iples of Beauty in Ar\* n t r,? le cordaneo with the text. Whether the latter 

shows at tenst that there il n h * is - i> bo Upended upon or not is another 

huhcolly matter. 
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Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 


.on the tomb of Arons, the son of Porsenna, though the chard 
oTthe mouldings with which it is adorned would lead us to assign to it 
a more modern date. It consists of a lofty podium, on which are 
placed 5 pyramids, a large one in the centre and 4 smaller ones at the 

angles. Its present appearance is shown 
in the annexed woodcut (No. 1GS). 

There are not in Etruria any features 
sufficiently marked to characterise a style 
of architecture, nor any pillars with their 
accessories which can be considered to con¬ 
stitute an order. It is true that in some 
of the rock-cut tombs square piers support 
the roof; and in one or two instances 
rounded pillars are found, but these are 
either without mouldings or ornamented 
only with Roman details, betraying the 
lateness of their execution. The absence 
of built examples of the class of tombs 
found in tho rock prevents us from re¬ 
cognising any of those peculiarities of 
construction which sometimes are as cha¬ 
racteristic of the style and as worthy of attention as the more purely 
ornamental parts. 

From their city gates, their aqueducts and bridges, we know that 
the Etruscans used the radiating arch, with deep voussoirs and elegant 

mouldings, at an early age, 


Soile 100 ft. to 1 in. 


168 . Tomb of A runs, Albano. 


giving it that character of 
strength which the Koreans 
afterwards imparted to their 
works of the same class. The 
Cloaca Maxima of Rome 
(woodcut No. 95) must be 
considered as a work exe¬ 
cuted under Etruscan super¬ 
intendence, and a very per¬ 
fect specimen of the class. 

At the same time the 
Etruscans used the pointed 
arch, constructed 1 lorizon- 
t illy, and seem to have had the same predilection for it which 
characterised the cognate Pelasgian race in Greece. A gateway at 
Arpino (woodcut No. 1 GO) is almost identical with that at Thoricus 
(woodcut No. lift), but larger and more elegant ; and there are many 
specimens of tho same class found in Italy. The portion of an aqueduct 
Tusculum. shown in woodcut Ao. 170, is a curious transition speci- 


G:it iwny tit Arpino. 
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., where the two stones meeting at the apex (usually called the 
Egyptian form, being the first step towards the true arch) are com¬ 
bined with a substructure 
of horizontal converging 
masonry. 

In either of these in¬ 
stances the horizontal arch 
is a legitimate mode of con¬ 
struction, and may have 
been used long after the 
principle of the radiating 
arch was known. The great 
convenience of the latter, 
as enabling largo spaces to 
be spanned even with brick 
or the smallest stones, and 
thus dispensing with the 

necessity for stones of very largo dimensions, led ultimately to its 
universal adoption. Subsequently, when the pointed form of the radi- 

b »-; S ,'T i "Ti 3ntrotlucea ’ uo nil,t ivc remained for the retention of the 
onzontal method, and it was entirely abandoned. 


170. 


Aqueduct at Tusculum. 


ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. 


CHAPTER II. 

R 0 M E. 


INTRODUCTION. 

We now approach the last revolution that completed and closed the 
great cycle of the arts and civilization of the ancient world. We have 
seen Art spring Minerva-like perfect from the head of her great parent, 
in Egypt. We have admired it in Assyria, rich, varied, hut unstable; 
aiming at everything, but never attaining maturity or perfection. We 
have tried to trace the threads of early Pelasgic art in Asia, Greece, and 
Etruria, spreading their influence over the world, and laying the foun¬ 
dation of other arts which the Pelasgi were incapable of developing. 
Wo have seen all these elements gathered together in Greece, the 
essence extracted from each, and the whole forming the most perfect and 
beautiful combinations of intellectual power that the world has yet 
witnessed. A\ e have now only to contemplate the last act in the great 
drama, the gorgeous but melancholy catastrophe by which all these 
styles of architecture were collected in wild confusion in Pome, and 
there perished beneath the luxury and crimes of that mighty people, 
who for a while made Pome the capital of Europe. 

View them as we will, the arts of Pome were never an indigenous 
or natural production of the soil or people, but an aggregation of foreign 
styles in a state of transition from the old and time-honoured forms of 
Pagan antiquity to the new development of the Christian era. We 
cannot of course suppose that the Romans foresaw the result to which 
their amalgamation of previous styles -was tending, still they advanced 
as steadily towards that result as if a prophetic spirit had guided them 
to a well-defined conception of what was to be. It was not however 
permitted to tiro Romans to complete this task. Long before the ancient 
methods and ideas had been completely moulded into the new, the 
power of Pome sank beneath her corruption, and a long pause took 
place, during which the Christian arts did not advance beyopd the 
point they had reached in the age of Constantine. Indeed in many 
respects they receded from it during the dark ages. When they 
reappeared in the 10th and 11th centuries it was in an entirely new 
garb, and with scarcely a trace of their origin -so distinct indeed that 
it- appears more like a reinvention than a reproduction of forms long 
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iiiliar to the Roman world. Had Koine retained her pow 
fe-emincnce a century or two longer, a stylo might have been 
elaborated as distinct from that of the ancient world, and as complete 
in itself, as our pointed Gothic, and perhaps more beautiful. Such was 
not the destiny of the world; and what we have now to do is to 
examine this transition style as we find it in ancient Home, and fami¬ 
liarise ourselves with the forms it took during the three centuries of its 
existence, as without this knowledge all the arts of the Gothic era would 
for ever remain an inexplicable mystery. The chief value of the Roman 
style consists in the fact that it contains the germs of all that is found 
in the middle ages, and affords the key by which its mysteries may be 
unlocked, and its treasures rendered available. Had the transition been 
carried through in the hands of an art-loving and artistic people, the 
architectural beauties of Rome must have surpassed those of any other 
city in the world, for its buildings surpass in scale those of Egypt, 
and in variety those of Greece, while they affect to combine the 
beauties of both. In constructive ingenuity they far surpass anything 
the world had seen up to that time, but this cannot redeem offences 
against good taste, nor enable any Roman productions to command our 
admiration as works of art, or entitle them to rank as models to be 
followed either literally or in spirit. 

During the first two centuries and a half of her existence, Rome 
was virtually an Etruscan city, wholly under Etruscan influence; and 
during that period we read of temples and palaces being built, and of 
works of immense magnitude being undertaken for the embellishment 
of the city ; and we have even now more remains of kingly than we 
have of consular Rome. 

After expelling her kings, and shaking off Etruscan influence, Rome 
existed hr a republic for five centuries, and during this long age of bar¬ 
barism she did nothing to advance science. Literature was almost 
wholly unknown within her walls, and not one monument has come 
down to our time, even by tradition, worthy of a city of a tenth part 
of her power and magnitude. There is probably no instance in the 
history ot the world oi a capital city existing so long, populous and 
peaceful, at home, prosperous and powerful abroad, and at the same 
time so utterly devoid of any monuments or any ma-ulfic'enw to 
dignify her existence. 

When, however, Carthage was conquered and destroyed, when 
Greece was overrun and plundered, and Egypt, with her long-treasured 
art, had become a dependent province. Rome was no longer tlio city of 
the Romans, hut the sole capital of the civilised world. Into her I n, 
were poured all die artistic riches of the universe ; to Rome flocked all 
who sought a higher distinction or a more extended field for thi n 
ambition than Uieir own provincial capitals could then afford. She 
thus became the centre of all the arts and of all the science then km nvn 
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£p^far at least as quantity is concerned, she amply redeemed h) 
neglect of them. It seems an almost indisputable fact, that 
during the three centuries of the Empire more and larger buildings 
were erected in Rome and her dependent cities than ever were erected 
in a like period in any part of the world. 

For centuries before the establishment of the Roman Empire, pro¬ 
gressive development and increasing population, joined to comparative 
peace and security, had accumulated around the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean a mass of people enjoying material prosperity greater than had 
ever been known before. All this culminated in the first centuries of 
the Christian era. The greatness of the ancient world was then full, 
and a more overwhelming and gorgeous spectacle than the Roman 
empire then displayed never dazzled the eyes of mankind. From the 
banks of the Euphrates to those of the Tagus, every city vied with its 
neighbour in the erection of temples, baths, theatres, and edifices for 
public use or private luxury. In all cases these display far more 
evidence of wealth and power than of taste and refinement, and all 
exhibit traces of that haste to enjoy, which seems incompatible with 
tlie correct elaboration of anything that is to be truly great. Notwith¬ 
standing all this, thero is a greatness in the mass, a grandeur in the 
conception, and a certain expression of power in all these Roman 
remains which never fail to strike the beholder with awe, and force 
admiration from him despite his better judgment. These qualities, 
coupled Avith the associations that attach themselves to every brick 
and every stone, render the study of them irresistibly attractive. It 
was Avith imperial Rome that the ancient world perished; it was in her 
dominions that the uoav and Christian world was born. All that was 
great in Heathendom Avas gathered within her walls, tied, it is true, 
into an inextricable knot, which was cut by the sword of those barba¬ 
rians, who moulded for themselves out of the fragments that, polity and 
those arts which will next occupy our attention. To Rome all previous 
history tends; from Rome all modern history springs: to her there¬ 
fore, and to her arts, we inevitably turn, if not to admire, at least to 
las jTi, and, if not to imitate, at any rate to wonder at, and to con¬ 
template a phase of art as unknoAvn to previous as to subsequent his¬ 
tory, and, if properly understood, nn»re replete with instruction than 
any other form hitherto known. Though the lesson we learn from 
it is far oftoner what to avoid than Ayhat to follow, still there is such 
wisdom to he gathered from it as should guide us in the onward path, 
which may lead us to a far higher grade than it was given to Rome 
li« i > lf ever to attain. 
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COMPOSITE AHCADES. 


Composite Arcadks. 




The true Homan order, however, was not any of these columnar 
ordinances wo have been enumerating, but an arrangement of 2 pillars 
placed at a distance from one another nearly equal to their own height, 
and having a very long entablature, which in consecpience required to 
be supported in the centre by an arch springing from piers. This, as 
will be seen from the annexed woodcut, was in fret merely a screen of 
Grecian architecture placed in front of 
sign. Though not without a certain 


a construction of Etruscan de- 
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Itoric Arcade. 


richness of effect, still, as used by the 
Homans, these two systems remain too 
distinctly dissimilar for the result to 
be pleasing, and their use necessitated 
certain supplemental arrangements by 
no means agreeable. In the first place, 
the columns had to be mounted on 
pedestals, or otherwise an entablature 
proportional to their size would have 
been too heavy and too important for 
a tiling so useless and so avowedly a 
mere ornament. A projecting key -stone 
was also introduced into the arch. 

I lii.s was unobjectionable in itself, but, 
when projecting so far as to do the duty of an intermediate capital, it 
overpowered the arch without being equal to the work required of it. 

The Homans used these arcades with all the 3 orders, frequently 
ono oioi the other, and tried various expedients to harmonise ..the con¬ 
struction with the ornamentation, but without much effect. They seem 
always to have felt the discordance as a blemish, and at hist got rid of 
it, but whether they did so in the best way is not quite clear. The 
most obvious mode of effecting this would no doubt have been by 
omitting the pillars altogether, bending the architrave, as is ..usually 
done, round the arch, and then inserting the frieze and cornices into the 
Mall, using them as a string-course. A slight degree of practice would 
soon have enabled them— bv panelling the pier, cutting off its angles, or 
some such^expedient—-to have obtained the degree of lightness or of 
ein-mijiM k \ required, and so n.dh \ > have inv< nt d • r. 

. 11a . 1S ’ 10wevcr ’ ' vas nut the course that the Homans pursued. What 

tney did was to remove the pier altogether, and to substitute for it 
the pillar taken down from its pedestal. This ,of course was not 
effected at once, but was the result of many trials and i xpedienfe. One 
of the earliest of these is observed in the Tonic I.VmpJe of Concord 
before alluded to, m which a concealed arch is thrown from the head 
of each pillar, but above the entablature, so as to take the whole weight 
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superstructure from off tlie cornice "between the pillars. AV ge’ 
this was done it was perceived that so deep an entablature was no 
longer required, and that it anight be either wholly omitted, as was 
sometimes done, in the centre intercolumniation, or very much reduced. 
There is an old temple at Talavera in Spain, which is a good example 
of the former expedient; and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, built 
by Constantine at Jerusalem, is a remarkable instance of the latter. 
There the architrave is cut oil so as merely to form a block over each 
of the pillars, and the frieze and cornice only are carried across from 
one of these blocks to the other, while a bold arch is thrown from pillar 
to pillar over these, so as to take any weight from off a member which 
has at last become a mere ornamental part of the style. 

In Diocletian’s reign we find all these changes already introduced 
into domestic architecture, as shown in woodcut No. 177, representing 
the great court of his palace at Spalatro, where at one end the enta¬ 
blature is bent into the form of an arch for the central intercolumniation, 
while at the sides the arches spring directly from the capitals of the 
columns. 





View in Coint-yard of Talacc at Spalatro. 1 


Had the Romans at this period been more desirous to improve 
their external architecture, there is little doubt that they would have 
adopted the expedient of omitting the entire entablature ; but at this 
time almost all their efforts were devoted to internal improvement, and 


1 It lias recently become the fashion to spell the name Spalato or Spelato. The 
of writing ii adopted in this work is that used by Adams, which lias consequently 
become cW- ioyj. among architects. 
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,imfrequently at tlie expense of the exterior. Indeed the whl 
dry of Roman art, from tlie time of Augustus to that of Constantine, 
is a transition from the external architecture of the Greeks to the 
internal embellishment of the Christians. At first we see the cells of 
the temple gradually enlarged at the expense of the peristyle, and 
finally, as in the Pantheon, entirely overpowering them. Their 
basilicas and halls become more important -.than their porticos, and the 


exterior is in almost every instance sacrificed to internal arrangements. 
For an interior, an arch resting on a circular column* is obviously far 
more appropriate than one resting on a pier. Externally, on the con¬ 
trary, the square pier is most suitable, because a pillar cannot support 
a wall of sufficient thickness. This defect was not remedied until the 
Gothic architects devised the plan of coupling two or more pillars 
together; but this point had not been reached at the time, when with 
the fall of Rome all progress in art was effectually checked for a time. 


Tkmplks. 


There is perhaps nothing that strikes the inquirer into tho archi¬ 
tectural history of Rome more than the extreme insignificance of her 
temples, as compared with tlie other buildings of the Imperial city, 
and wi th some temples found in the provinces. The only temple which 
remains at all worthy of such a capital is the Pantheon. All others 
are now mere fragments, from which we can with difficulty restore even 
the plans of the buildings, far less judge of their effect. We have 
now no means of forming an opinion of the great national temple of 
the Capitolino Jove, no trace of it, nor any intelligible description, 
ha\rng been preserved to the present time. Its having been of Etruscan 
origin, which retained its original form to the latest day, would lead 
us to suppose that the temple itself was small, and that its mag¬ 
nificence, if any, was confined to the enclosure and to the substructure, 
which may have been immense. 

Oi the Augustan age we have nothing but tlie remains of three 
temples, each consisting of only three columns; and the excavations 
that have been made around them have not sufficed to make even 
their plans tolerably clear. 


Ihe m s remarkable was that of Jupiter Stator in the the 

beautiful details of which have been already alluded to and described 
1,118 temple was ootastylo in front. It was raised on a stylobate 22 ft 
in height, the extreme width of which was 98 ft., and this correspond 
as closely as possible with 100 Roman ft. The angular columns were 
85 ft. from centre to centre. The height of tlie pillars was 48 ft ,n 1 
that of the entablature 12 ft. (5 in.' It is probable that the whole 


1 These dimensions, with all those that , Antiquities of Homes,’ London mi m 
follow, unless otherwise speciacd, are taken seem more to bo depended uL n 1Py 
from Taylor and Creasy’s • Architectural I others I am acquainted with *" U m,y 
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|g#to t-lie apex of the pediment was nearly equal to the extrel 
idm/and that it was designed to be so. 


A Al^Phe pillars certainly extended on both flanks, and the temple is 
generally restored as peristylar, but apparently without any authority. 
From the analogy of the other temples it seems more probable that 
there were not more than 8 or 10 pillars on each side, and that the 
apse of the cclla formed the termination opposite the portico. 

The temple nearest to this in situation and style is that of Jupiter 
Tonans. 1 The order in this instance is of slightly inferior dimensions 
to that of the temple just described, and of very inferior execution. 
The temple too was very much smaller, having only 0 columns in 
front, and from its situation it could not well have had more than that 
number on the flanks, so that its extreme dimensions were probably 
about 70 ft. by 85. 

The third is the Temple of Mars Ultor, of which a plan is annexed; 
for though now as completely decayed as the other two, in the time of 


Ant. Sabacco and Palladio there seem to 
have been sufficient remains to justify an 
attempt at restoration. As will be seen, 
it is nearly square in plan (112 ft. by 120). 
The cella is here a much more important 
part than is usual in Greek temples, and 
terminates in an apse, which afterwards 
became characteristic of all places of wor¬ 
ship. Behind the cella, and on each side, 
was a lofty screen of walls and arches, 
part of which still remain, and there cer¬ 
tainly form quite a new adjunct to any¬ 
thing hitherto met with in a temple form. 



78. Tempte of Mars Ultor. From «. 


Creasy’s Rome. 
Scale 100 fU to 1 in. 


The next class of temples, called pseudo-peripteral (or those in 
which the cella occupies the whole of the after part), are generally 
more modern, certainly more completely Roman, than these last. One 
of the best specimens at Rome is the Temple of Antoninus and Faustina, 
a small building measuring 72 ft. by 120. There is also a very elegant 
little Tonic temple of this class called that of Fortuna \ irilis; while the 
Ionic Temple of Concord, built by Vespasian, and above alluded to, 
appears also to liave been of this class. So was the temple in the forum 
at Pompeii ; but the finest specimen now remaining to us is the so called 
Maison Carree at Nfmes, which is indeed one of the most elegant 
temples of the Roman world, owing probably a great deal of its beauty 

1 These two temples, like almost all the Stator is decreed to have been, a Temple 
others of Rome, have recently been re- of Minerva. I have preferred the names 
named by the Roman or rather German by which they are currently known, as the 
antiquaries. The Jupiter Tonans is now • architecture is of more importance here 
the Temple of Saturn, and the Jupiter j than tile archaeology. 
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Plan of M aison,Carree 
at N lines. 

Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 
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te of the Grecian colonists long settled in its neighbourhood 
exastyle, with 11 columns in the flanks, 3 of which stand free, 
and belong to the portico; the remaining 8 are 
attached to the walls of the cella. The temple is 
small, only 45 ft. by 85; but such is the beauty 
of its proportions and the elegance of its details 
that it strikes every beholder with admiration. 

The date of this temple lias not been satis¬ 
factorily ascertained. From the nail-holes of the 
inscription on the frieze it has been attempted to 
make out the names of Cains and Lucius Caesar, 
and there is nothing in the style of its architecture 
to contradict this hypothesis. Even if the build¬ 
ings in the capital wore such as to render this date ambiguous, it would 
scarcely bo safe to apply any argument derived from them to a pro¬ 
vincial example erected in the midst of a Grecian colony. But they 
aro not, otherwise we might almost be inclined to fancy its style 
represented the age of Trajan. 

The Temple of Diana in the same city is another edifice of singular 
beauty of detail, and interesting from the pecu¬ 
liarity of its plan. Exclusive of the portico it is 
nearly square, 70 ft. by 65, and is divided into 
three aisles, which are all covered with ribbed 
stone vaults of a larger and bolder design in de¬ 
tail than those of Gothic form, and singularly 
interesting as the origin of much that we find after¬ 
wards. There are some of the arrangements of this 
building which in its ruined state it is difficult to 
understand, but these are not important. 

lliroiighout building the details of the architecture are unsur¬ 
passed for variety and elegance by anything found in the metropolis, and 
are app led here with a freedom and elegance bespeaking the presence 
of a Grecian mind even in this remote eo>nor of the empire. Another 
interesting feature is the porch. This was supported bv four slender 
columns of singularly elegant design, but placed so ‘ widely apart 
that they could not have carried a stone entablature. It. is difficult 
to guess what could have been the form of the wooden Wes - but a 
mortice winch still exists in the walls of the temple shows that it 
must have been 8 or 10 feet deep, and therefore probably of Etruscan 

form (woodcut No. 181); though it may have assumed a circular 
arched form between the pillars. 

Another peculiarity is, that the light was introduced oyer the 
portico by a great semicircular window, as is done in the fiuddhi -t 
caves in India; and so far as I know, is the most perfect mode of ] itrl , 
ing the interior of a temple which has yet been discovered. “ * ' 



180. Clan oT Temple or 
Diana at N lines. 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 
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Not far from the Colosseum, in tho direction of the forum, are 
still to he seen the remains of a great double temple built by the 
Emperor Hadrian, and dedicated to Venus and home, and consisting 
of the ruins of its 2 cells, each about 70 ft. square, covered with 
tunnel-vaults, and placed back to back, so that their apses touch one 
another. These stand on a platform 480 ft. long by 330 wide ; and 
it is generally supposed that on the edge of this once stood 50 great 
columns, 65 ft. in height, thus moulding the whole into one great 
peripteral temple. Some fragments of such pillars aro said to be 
found in the neighbourhood, but not one is now erect,— not even a 
base is in its place,— nor can any of its columns be traced to any 
other buildings. This part, therefore, of the arrangement is very pro¬ 
blematical, and I should bo rather inclined to restore it, as Palladio 
and the older architects have done, with a corridor of ten small 
columns in front of each of the cells. If we could assume the plan 
of this temple to have been really peripteral, as supposed, it must 
have been a building worthy of the Imperial city, and of the magni- 
ficenco of the emperor to whom its erection is ascribed. 

- lore pei feet and more interesting than any of these is the Pantheon, 
which is undoubtedly one of tho finest temples of the ancient world. 
Externally its effect is very much destroyed by its two parts, the circular 
al ‘ 1 - reel angular, being so dissimilar in style?, and so incongruously 
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Triumphal arches were among the most peculiar of the various forms 
of art which the Romans borrowed from thoso around them, and used 
with that strange mixture of splendour and bad taste which charac¬ 
terises all their works. 

These were in the first instance no doubt borrowed from the Etrus¬ 
cans, as was also 
the ceremony of 
tho triumph with 
which they were 
ultimately asso¬ 
ciated. At first 
they seem rather 
to have been used 
as festal entrances 
to tho great pub¬ 
lic roads, the con¬ 
struction of which 
was considered one 
of the most im¬ 
portant benefits a 
ruler could confer 
upon his country. 

There was one 
ercctvd at Rimini 
in honour of an 
important restora¬ 
tion of the Flami- 


200 , 
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n.aB Way by Augustus; another at Susa in Piedmont, to commemo¬ 
rate a similar act of tho same Emperor. Tmjan built one on i 
P icr at Ancona when he restored that harbour, and another at Bene 
ventum, when ho repaid tho Via Appia, represented in the woodcut 
here given (No 206). It is one of tf* bestj.. 

graceful of its class in Italy. The arch of the Sergii at p 0 l a i n I t 






















Arch of Titus at Rome. 
Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 
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k also to have been erected for a like purpose. That of HacTna] 
^Athens, and another built by him at Antinoe in Egypt, were 
monuments merely commemorative of the benefits which he had con¬ 
ferred on those cities by the architectural works lie had erected within 
their walls. By far the most important application of these gateways, 
in Rome at least, was to commemorate a triumph which may have 
passed aloug the road over which the arch was erected, and perhaps in 
some instances they may have been erected beforehand, for tlio triumphal 
processions to pass through, and of which they would remain memorials. 

The Arch of Titus at Rome is well known for‘tho beauty of its de¬ 
tail, as well as from the extraordinary interest which it derives from 
having been erected to commemorate tho con¬ 
quest of Jerusalem, and consequently repre¬ 
senting in its bassi-rilievi the spoils of the 
Temple. From the annexed elevation, drawn 
to the usual scale, it will be seen that the 
building is not large, and it is not so well pro¬ 
portioned as that at Beneventum, represented 
in the last woodcut, the attic being overpower- 
ingly high. Tho absence of sculpture on each 
side of the arch is also a defect, for the real merit of these buildings is 
their being used as frameworks for the exhibition of sculptural repre¬ 
sentations of the deeds they were erected to commemorate. 

In the later days of the Empire 
two side-arches were added for foot- 
passengers, in addition to the car¬ 
riage-way in the centre. This added 
much to the splendour of the edifice, 
and gave a greater opportunity for 
sculptural decoration than the single 
arch afforded. The Arch of Septi- 
mius Severus, represented to the 
same scale in woodcut No. 208, is 
perhaps the best specimen of the 
class. That of Constantino is very similar and in most respects equal 
to this— a merit which it owes to most of its sculptures being borrowed 
from earlier monuments. 

More splendid than either of these is the arch at Orange, it is not 
known by whom it was erected, or even in what age: it is, however, 
certainly very late in the Roman period, and shows a strong tendency 
treat the order as entirely subordinate, and to exalt the plain masses 
inf. tbit importance which characterises the late transitional period, 
f nfortunately its sculptures are so much destroyed by time and vio- 
Jemv that it is not easy to speak with certainty as to their age; but 
more wight l>e dojw than has hitherto been effected to illustrate this 
1 m P° l ‘tan t moii umei 1 1, 



Arch of Septi milts Sever us* 
Scale so ft. to L in. 
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"At Klieims there is an arch which was probably much more magn¬ 
ificent than this. When in a perfect state it was 110 ft. in width, and 
had three openings, the central one 17 ft. wide by 40 ft. high, and those 
on each side 10 ft. in width, each separated by two Corinthian columns, 
from the style of the sculpture it certainly was of the last age of the 
]toman Empire, but, having been built into the walls of the city, it has 
been so much injured that it is difficult to say what its original form 
may have been. 

Besides these there is in France a very elegant single-arched gate¬ 
way at St. liemi, similar to and probably of the same age as that at 
Benoventnm; another at Cavallon, and one at Carpentras, each with 
one arch. Ihere is also one with two similar arches at Langres; and 
one, the Porta Nigra, at Besan^n, whiehs hows so complete a transition 
trom the Boman stylo that it is difficult to believe that it does not 
belong to the renaissance. 


there still remains in France another class of arches, certainly not 
triumphal, hut so similar to those just mentioned that it is difficult 
o separate the one from tlio other. The most important of these are 
two at Autun, called respectively the Porto Arroux and the Porte St. 
' ndro, a view of which is given in woodcut Ko. 209. Each of these 
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Porto St. Amlrrf at. Autun. From I il*, - . m 
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has two central large archways for 
foot-passengers. Their-most remar 
or gallery that nms across the top 
Roman arch, and giving a degree 
that these never possessed. These 
defence, and the apartment, over the 
tarian purposes; so that we may, I 
mental appendage, or as a balcony 


carnages, and one on each side for 
<ahl° peculiarity is the. light arcade 
0 ! lem ’ replacing the attic of the 
oi lightness combined with height 
Sates weit) certainly not meant for 
m could scarcely, ho applied to utUi 

helicvo, consider it as a more orna- 

ior display on festal'occasion, lt 
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210. Plan of Porta Nigra at Trfev's. 
Scab 100 ft. to 1 in. 


however, to offer a better hint for modern arch-builders tjjaj 
example of its class. 

Even more interesting than these gates at Autun is that called the 
Porta Nigra at Treves ; for though far ruder in style and coarser in 
detail, as might be expected from the remoteness of the province where 
it is found,- it is far more complete. Indeed it is the only example of 
its class which we possess in anything like its original state. Its front 

consists of a double archway surmounted 
by an arcaded gallery, like the French 
examples. Within this is a rectangular 
court which seems never to have been 
roofed, and beyond this a second double 
archway similar to the first. At the ends 
of the court, projecting each way beyond 
the face of the gateway and the gallery 
surmounting it, are 2 wings 4 stories in height, containing a series of 
apartments in the form of small basilicas, all similar to one another, 

and measuring about 
55 ft. by 22. It is not 
easy to understand 
how thcso were ap¬ 
proached, as there is 
no stair and no place 
for one. Of course 
there must have been 
some mode of access, 
and perhaps it may 
Lave been on the site 
of the apse, shown 
in the plan (wood- 
cut No. 210), which 
was added when the 
building was. con¬ 
verted into a church 

in the middle ages. These ajiartments were probably originally used as 
courts or chambers of justice, thus realising, more nearly than any other 
European example I a?n acquainted with, the idea of a gate of justice. 

Notwithstanding its defects of detail, there is a variety in the out¬ 
line of this building and a boldness of profile that render it an ex¬ 
tremely pleasing example of the style adopted; and though exhibiting 
many of the faults incidental to the design of the Colosseum, it possesses 
all that repetition of parts and Gothic feeling of design which give such 
value to its dimensions, though these are far from being contemptible, 
th' building being 115 ft. wide by 95 in height to the top of the wings, 
i lu re probably were many similar gates of justice in the province, 


View of tie Porta Nigra at Trbves. 
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llyhave perished, unless we except those at Antnn just described)^ 
ronvinced that at that place there were originally such wings as 
Lose at Treves, and that the small church, the apse of which is seen 
on the right hand (woodcut No. 209), stands upon the foundations of one 
of these. A slight excavation on the opposite side would settle this 
point at once. If it could be proved that these gateways at Autun 
had such lateral adjuncts, it would at once explain the use of the 
gallery over the arch, which otherwise looks so unmeaning, as a passage 
connecting the two wings together. 

Another form also is that of an arch at the entrance of a bridge, 
generally bearing an inscription commemorative of its building. Its 
purpose is thus closely connected with that of the arches before men¬ 
tioned, which commemorate the execution of roads. Most of the great 
bi idges of Italy and Spain were so adorned ; but unfortunately they 
have either been used as fortifications in the middle ages, or removed 
in modern times to make way for the increased circulation of traffic. 
Unit built by Trajan on his noble bridge at Alcantara in Spain is well 
known; and there exists a double-arched bridge at Saintes, in tho south 
of France. The most elegant and most perfect specimen, however, of 
this class is that of St. Chamas in Provence, represented in the woodcut 
bo. 212. It consists of 2 arches, one at each end of tho bridge, of 



Bridge at Chamas. From Laborde’a ■ M, 
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singular elegance of form and detail. Although it hears a still 1 n , 
inscription, it is uncertain to what aov if v ,1 8 . 11 lo S ,bl 

Autonines; and I should account for tho pm% oft^t!’*! 
Greek element that pervades the south of France WlAtl ^ ^ 

or not, it is impossible not to admire not only the di sln of , 'l ‘ 
bridge with its 2 arches, but the elegance with which the t , A ’ 
been executed. , ' ^ tails ha'' 
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in this mode as commencements of roads, or entrances ^oj 
or as festal entrances to unfortified towns, there are perhaps 
no monuments of the second class more appropriate or more capable 
of architectural expression than these arches, though all of them have 
been more or less spoiled by an incongruous order being applied to them. 
Used, however, as they were in Eome, as monuments of victory, with¬ 
out offering even an excuse for a passage through them, not only is the 
taste displayed more than questionable, but the manner in which they 
were cut up by broken cornices and useless columns placed on tall 
pedestals, and with other trivial details highly objectionable, depriving 
them as it did of that largeness of design which is the only true merit 
and peculiar characteristic of Roman art, while that exquisite elegance 
with which the Greeks knew so weU how to dignify even the most 
trivial objects was entirely lost. \\ 


Pillars of Victory. 


Pillars of Victory arc a class of monuments which seem to have 
been used in the East in very early times, though their history it must 
be confessed is somewhat fragmentary and uncertain, and they seem to 
have been adopted by the Romans in those provinces where they had 
been employed by the earlier inhabitants. Whatever the original may 
have been, the Romans were singularly unsuccessful in their applica¬ 
tion of the form. They never, in fact, rose above the idea of taking a 
column of construction, magnifying it, and placing it on a pedestal 
without any attempt to modify its details or hide the original utilita¬ 
rian purpose for which the pillar was designed. When they attempted 
more than this, they failed entirely in elaborating any new form at all 
worthy of admiration. The Columna Rostra ta, or that erected to cele¬ 
brate naval victories, was, so far as we can judge from representations 
(for no perfect specimen exists), one of the ugliest and clumsiest forms 
of pillar it is possible to conceive. 

Of those of Victory, one of the most celebrated is that erected by 
Diocletian at Alexandria. A somewhat similar one exists at Arsinoe, 
erected by Alexander Severus ; and a third at Mylassa in Caxiu. All 
these are mere Corinthian pillars of the usual form, and with the details 
of those used to support entablatures in porticos. However beautiful 
these may be in their proper place, they are singularly inappropriate 
and ungraceful when used as minarets or single columns. 

There are two in Rome not quite so bad. as these, both being of the 
Doric order. Had the square abacus in those been cut to a round fonn, 
ami ornamented with an appropriate railing, we might almost have for¬ 
gotten their original, and have fancied that they really were round 
with balconies at the top. The great object of their erection was 
to serve as vehicles for sculpture, though, as w r e now see them, or as 
die caricatured at Paris am! elsewhere, they are little more than 
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of immense labour bestowed to very little purpose, 
used, these pillars were placed in small courts surrounded 
by open porticos, whence the spectator could at two or perhaps at 
three different levels examine the sculpture at his leisure and at a 
convenient distance, while the absurdity of the pillar supporting nothing 
was not apparent, from its not being seen from the outside. This 
arrangement is explained in woodcut No. 101 , which is a section through 
the basilica of Trajan, showing the position of his column, not only with 
reference to that building, but to the surrounding colonnade. The same 
was almost certainly the case with the 
pillar of Marcus Aurelius, which, with 
slight modifications, seems to have been 
copied from that of Trajan; but even in 
the most favourable situations no monu¬ 
ments can bo less worthy of admiration 
or of being copied than these. 

A far better specimen of this class 
is that at Cussi, near Beaune, in France. 

11 probably belongs to the time of Au- 
relian, but it is not known either by 
whom it was erected or what victory 
it was designed to celebrate; still that 
it is a pillar of victoiy is undoubted ; 
and its resemblance to pillars raised 
with the same object in India is quite 
striking. 

The arrangement of the base serving 
as a pedestal for 8 statues is not only 
elegant but appropriate. The ornament 
which covers the shaft takes off from 
the idea of its being a mere pillar, and 
at the samo is so subdued as not to 
break the outline or interfere with 
constructive propriety. 2I3 

The capital, of the Corinthian order, 
is found in the neighbourhood used as 
the mouth of a well. In its original 
position it no doubt had a hole through 
it, which being enlarged suggested its 
application to its present ignoble pur¬ 
pose, the hole being no doubt intended 
either to rcceivo or support the statue “' 4 
or emblem that originally crowned the monument, 
now remains. 


Column at Cussi. From Lftbord 
‘ Monumcns do In Franee.’ 
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Supposjd Capital uf Column ilt Cussi. 

hut of that no trace 


There cannot ho a more natural mode of nmnuiientul • 

than that of a simple upright stone get up by the view i 1 5,810,1 
* r j victors to cominc- 
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their prowess and success. Accordingly steles or pillars 
purpose are found everywhere, a’d take shapes as various as 
the countries where they stand, or as the people who erected them; 


hut nowhere was their truo architectural expression so mistaken as in 
Home, where, by perverting a feature designed for one purpose to a 
totally different use, an example of bad taste was given till then un¬ 
known, though in our days it has become not uncommon. 


Tombs. 

In that strange collection of the styles of all nations, which, mingled 
together, makes up the sum of liornan art, nothing strikes the architec¬ 
tural student with more astonishment than the number and importance 
of their tombs. If the Romans are of Aryan origin, as is generally 
assumed, they are. the only people of that race among whom tomb¬ 
building was not utterly neglected. The importance of the tombs 
among the liornan remains proves one of two things. Either a consi¬ 
derable proportion of Etruscan blood was mixed up with that of the 
dominant race in Home, or the fierce and inartistic Homans, having 
no art of their own, were led blindly to copy that of th- people -mong 
whom they were located. 

Of thr Srnbs of Consular Home nothing remains except perhaps 
the sarcopkq. 0 Scipio; and it is only on the eve of the Empire that 

we meet the we i-known one of 
Cceci 1 ' Metella, the wife of Orassus, 
which is not only the best specimen 
of a Roman *• mb now’ remaining to 
us, but the oldest building of the im¬ 
perial cit; , which w’e have an au¬ 
thentic date. It consists of a bold 
square basement about 100 ft. square, 1 
which was originally ornamented in 
some manner not now intelligible. 
From this rose a circular tower about 
94 ft. in diameter, of very bold ma¬ 
sonry, surmounted by a frieze of ox- 
skulls with wreaths joining them, and 
a well-profiled cornice : 2 or 3 courses 
of masonry above this seem to have 
belonged to the original work ; and above this, almost certainly, in 
the original design rose a conical roof, which has perished. The 
tower having been used as a fortress in the middle ages, battlements 
have been added to supply the place of the roof, and it has been 
otherwise disfigured, so as to detract much from its beauty as now 

> 

1 I -'in extremely uncertain about the dimensions of this building : these are tin 
best T 
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Still we have no tomb of the same importance so perfect^ 
which enables ns to connect the Roman tombs so nearly with 
the Etruscan. The only addition in this instance is that of the 
square basement or podium, though even this was not unknown at a 
much jrlier penod, as for instance in the tomb of Aruns (woodcut 
Ao. 168). The exaggerated height of the circular base is also remark- 
ab e. Here R rises to be a tower instead of a mere circular base of 
^nes for the earthen cone of the original sepulchre. The stone roof 
winch probably surmounted the tower was a mere reproduction of the 
original earthen cone. 

CaimumAr r S ° aU r! . imp0rtance was tho tomb of Augustus in the 
difficult f T 1 - S n T S ° COmplctel y that it is extremely 

fommr d ° ltS plan > and thoso ^ drew and restored it in 

siZ r iT C S ° °" CSS in thcil ' measurement that even its dimen- 
ons cannot lie ascertained: it appears, however, to have consisted 

beil adZ about 300 ft . in diameter, and about 60 ft. in 

t t ’thoFt \ Z 80 ^ Ab ° VC tWs r0Se a of earth 

terraces wh ™ 8 ^ 11 to . m1) + s ’ n °t sm ooth like those, but divided into 

that Zltn - d P T h W,tl ‘ treeS ‘ We also lcam from Suetonius 
!' a *f 8t ^ rud Urn grounds around his tomb and nlanted 

niTr' Wt f gaidenS f ° r pnblic use durin S his lifetime. ' e like the 

ofanint 

Se mZ thS^o^IS tf 

about 340 ft. each • ^ tom D was a square 

circular tower 235$ ^ rose a 

crowned probably by a dome, or at le *. v a cm nea Whol °,'T*f 

m t a he%ht ° f ^ s 

ornamented with columns but in wli t th,S s P lendid building was 
been quite able to agree/somo makLg tSSXT 
S ome, one of pillar* and the upper one of p£2 IwZZ 1 ^ 
more correct measurements than we have t i , ** d r0( l uire 
point, but it seems probable that there was onlvT ° “ *° 8 ® ttl ° th * 
on a circular basement of some heieht «„ " * j lan S° ol columns 

least equal dimensions. The order mi ff ht CZ? 7<m * tlio of at 
and attic 38 ft. each. ' ° h havo Leou ™ ft, the base 

Internally the mass was nearly solid, having only 2 «, n 
chral chambers, one above the other, in the centre. ThLZf T* 

hardly ^obaWe. “ ****** *** •’* «<*** ftough^ 

Besides these there was another class of tombkin Konxe, called 
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ground. 

pigeon 


generally oblong or square rooms below the level of the 
[, the walls of which were pierced with a great number of little 
holes or cells just of sufficient size to receive an urn containing 

the ashes of the 
body, which had 
been burnt accord¬ 
ing to the usual 
liornan mode of 
disposing of the 
dead. Externally 
of course they had 
no architecture, 
though some of 
the more import¬ 
ant family sepul- 


Columbarium near the Onto of St. Sebastian, Rome. 


chres of this class 
wftrfi adorned in- 


ternally with pilasters and painted ornaments of considerable beauty. 

In the earlier ages of the Roman empire these two forms of tombs 
characterised with sufficient clearness the two races, each with tlieii 
distinctive customs, which made up the population of Lome. Long 
before its expiration the two were fused together so thoroughly that 
wo lose all trace of the distinction, and a new form of tomb arose com¬ 
pounded of the two older, which became the typical form with the 
early Christians, and from them passed to the Saracens and other 
eastern nations. 

The new form of tomb retained externally the circular form of the 
Pelasgic sepulchre, A coy*". " afterwards caused 

it to become polygonal. - „v<v dS0 ^’ or aearly H0 ’ 

the walls were only so thili. as <-W to support the dome, 

which became the univer^Yforw'’ y.o-J'C-’I- these buildings. 

The sepulchres of Ro#^^ . ot been far too carelessly examined 
to enable us to trace all ti. ; by which the transformation took 
place, but as a general rule it may ho stated that the gradual enlarge¬ 
ment of the central circular apartment is almost a certain test of tho 
age of a tomb ; till at last, before the age of Constantine, they became 
in fact representations of the Pantheon on a small scale, almost always 
with a crypt or circular vault below the principal apartment. 

One of the most curious transitional specimens is that found near 
San Vito, represented in the woodcut No. 217. Here, as in all the 
earlier specimens, the principal apartment is the lower in the squaie 
basement. The upper, which has lost its decoration, has the appearance 
of having been hollowed out, of the frustum of a gigantic Doric column, 
’ ’ther out of a solid tower like the central one of the tomb of Aruns 
ut No. 1C8). Shortly after the age of this sepulchre the lower 
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became a mere crypt, and in sucli examples as those of_ 

*es of the Cornelia and Tossia families we have merely miniature 
Pantheons somewhat taller in 
proportion, and with a crypt. 

This is still more remarkable 
in a building called the Torre 
dei Scliiavi, which lias had a 
portico attached to one side, 
and in other respects looks 
very like a direct imitation 
of that celebrated temple. It 
seems certainly, howover, to 
have been built for a tomb. 

Another tomb, very similar 
to that of the Tossia family, is 
called that of Sta. Helena, the 
mother of Constantine. If it 
is not hers, it belongs at any 
rate to the last days of the 
Empire, and may bo taken as 
a fair specimen of the tombs 21 ^' ct * on °f Sepulchre at San Vito. No scale. 

ot iliat ago and class. It is a vast transition from the tomb of Cmcilia 
letella, though, like all the changes introduced by the Romans, it shows 
the never-failing tendency to transfer all architectural embellishments 
Iroin the exterior to the interior of every style of building. 



Section anil Elevation of Tomb of Sta. Helena, Rome 


ItoouoBte ofabuement .tout 100 ft. contain™ H 0 „ IW 

On this stand, a circular tower in two storey,. In the w,, 1, '* 

" ,h “ "*•« oxter,,,,1. and end. i. niereod with a JL * 

The dimension, of the temb are nearly the 

Met»;.U.,a n <l it thus afford, an excellent opportam^of 
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ernes of the series, and of contrasting the early Roman wi¬ 
the early Christian tomb. 

The typical example of a sepulchre of this age is the tomb or bap¬ 
tistery of Sta. Costanza, the daughter of Constantine (woodcut No. 2b8). 
In this building the pillars that adorned the exterior of such a mauso¬ 
leum, for instance, as that of Hadrian, are introduced internalI 3 . Ex¬ 
ternally the building never can have had much ornament. But the 
breaks between the lower aisle and the central compartment, pierced 
with the clerestory, must have had a very pleasing effect. In this 
example there is still shown a certain degree of timidity, which does 
not afterwards re-appear. The columns arc coupled and are far more 
numerous than they need have been, and ire united by a 1 ragmen t ol 
an entablature, as if tlie architect had been afraid to place his vault 
directly on the capitals. Notwithstanding these defects, it is a pleasing 
and singularly instructive example of a completed transformation, and 
q just what we miss in those secular buildings for which the Chris¬ 
tians had no use. 

Another building, which is now known as the Lateran Baptistery 
(woodcut No. 207), was also undoubtedly a place of sepulture, though 
whether it is rightly ascribed to Constantine, and was intended by him 
for liis own tomb, may be questioned. Here the central apartment, 
never having been designed to support a dome, is ot a far lighter con¬ 
struction, ;iu upper order of pillars being placed on the lower, with 



merely a light architrave and frieze running between the two orders, 
the external walls being slight in construction and octagonal in plan. 1 
'Wo must not in this place pursue any further the subject of the trans¬ 
ition of style, as we have already trespassed within the pale of Chris¬ 
tian architecture and passed beyond the limits of heathen art. So 
gradual, however, was the change, and so long in preparation, that it is 
impossible to draw the line exactly where the separation actually took 
place between the two. 


Temple of Minerva Medic a. 

One important building remains to be mentioned before leaving 
this part of the subject. It commonly goes by the name of the Temple 
of Minerva Medina, though this is certainly a misnomer. Recently it 
has become the fashion to assume that it was the hall of some bath; 
no building of that class, however, was known to exist in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and it is extremely improbable that any should be found 
out de th< Servian walls in this direction; moreover, it is wanting in 
all the necessa iy accompaniments of such an establishment. 

It is here placed with the tombs because its site is one that would 
justify its being , 0 classed, and its form being just such as would be 
uppli"ublo to that purpose-and to no other. Itnot, by any means certain. 


’ TVjost.- two building are described further on p. 3S3, us Cieisliun ( dittoes. 
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vcy, that it is a tomb, though there does not seem to be any more' 
-probable supposition. It certainly belongs to the last days of the 
Roman Empire, if indeed it be not a Christian building, which I am 
voiy much inclined to believe it is, for, on comparing it. with the 
Baptistery of Constantine and the tomb of Sta. Costanza, it shows a 
considerable advance in construction on both these buildings, and a 
greater similarity to San Ah tale at Ravenna, and other buildings of 
Justinian s time, than to anything else now found in Rome. 

As will bo seen from the plan and section (woodcuts Nos. 219 and 
it has a dome, 80 ft. in diameter, resting on a decagon of singu 
larlyi light and ele¬ 
gant construction* 

N ine of the com¬ 
partments contain 
niches which give 
great room on tlio 
floor, as well as 
great variety and 
lightness to the ge¬ 
neral design. Above 
this is a clerestory 
of 10 well-propor¬ 
tioned windows, 
which give light to 
tho building, per¬ 
haps not in so effec¬ 
tive a manner as 
the one eye of the 
Pantheon, though 
by a far more con¬ 
venient arrange¬ 
ment to defy the 
el ements for a people 
who did not possess 
glass. So far as 1 
know, all the domed 
buildi ngs erected by 
the Romans up to 
the time of Constan¬ 
tine, and indeed long afterwards, were circular in the interior, though, 
like the temple built by Diocletian at Spalatro, they were sometimes 
Octagonal externally, t his, however, is a polygon both internally and 
on the outside, and the mode in which the dome ls placed on the poly¬ 
gon shows the liist rudiments of the pendentivo system, which was 
afterwards carried to .such perfection by the Byzantine architects, but 


Pl.in of Mil jo mi Mednu at ltoin'\ From Isulielle’is 1 Kdilices Circnbun's . 1 
Scale loo ft to i in. 


220. Section of Minerva Med tea. Scale f>0 ft, to 1 hi. 
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Nowhere else to be found in Rome. It probably was for tbe pur 
somewhat diminishing the difficulties of this construction that the 


architect adopted a figure with 10 instead of 8 sides. 

This, too, is, I believe, the first building in which buttresses are 
applied so as to give strength to the walls exactly at the point where it 
is most wanted. 13y this arrangement the 
architect was enabled to dispense with nearly 
one-half the quantity of material that was 
thought necessary when the dome of the Pan¬ 
theon was constructed, and which he must 
have employed had he copied that building. 
Besides this the dome was ribbed with tiles, 
as shown in woodcut No. 221, and the space 

22i. Rib ofth- Roof of th: Minerva. R c twcen the ribs filled in with inferior* per- 
Medica at Rome. ., 

haps lighter masonry, bonded together at 




certain heights by horizontal courses of tiles where necessary. 

Besides the lightness and variety which the base of this building 
derives from the niches, it is 10 ft. higher than its diameter, which 
gives to it that proportion of height to width, the want of which is the 
principal defect of the Pantheon. It is not known what the side 
erections arc which are usually shown in the ground-plans, nor even 

whether they are coeval with the 
main central edifice. I suspect 
they have never been very cor¬ 
rectly laid down. 

Taking it altogether, the 
building is certainly, both as 
concerns construction and pro¬ 
portion, by far the most scientific 
of all those in ancient Rome, and 
in these respects as far superior 
to the Pantheon as it is inferior 
to that temple in size. Indeed 
there are few inventions of the 
middle ages that are not at¬ 
tempted here', or in the Temple 
of Peace—but more in this than 
in the latter; so much so, indeed, 
that I cannot help believing that 
it is much more modern than is 
generally supposed. 

As might bo expected from our 
knowledge of the race that inha- 
5 ' j u<i the European provinces of the Roman empire, there are very few 
]'< oiraens . .1 »,,nil>.s of any importance to be found in them. One very 


— I'omb at St. Reini. Flora T*al»ordo’s 
* Monumwis do la France.’ 
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example exists at St. Remi, represented in tlie annexed wood-J 
222). It can hardly, however, he correctly called a tomb, but 
is rather a cenotaph or a monument, erected, as the inscription on it tells 
us, by Sextus and Marcus, of the family of the Julii, to their parents, 
whose statues appear under the dome of the 
upper storey. There is nothing funereal either 
in the inscription or the form, nor anything 
to lead us to suppose that flic bodies of the 
parents repose beneath its foundation. 

The lower portion of this monument is 
the square basement which the Romans always 
added to the Etruscan form of tomb. Upon 
tliis stands a storey pierced with an archway 
in each, face, with a 3-quarter pillar of the 
Corinthian order at every angle. The highest 
part is a circular colonnade, a minature copy 
of that which we know to have once encircled 
Hadrian’s Mole. 

The open arrangement of the arches and 
colonnade, while it takes off considerably from 
the tomb-like simplicity becoming to such 
buildings adds very much to the lightness and 
elegance of the whole. Altogether the build¬ 
ing has much more of the aspiring character 
of Christian art than of the more solid and 
horizontal forms which were characteristic of 
the style then dying out. 

Another monument of very singular and 
exceptional form is found at Igel, near Treves, 
ni Germany. It is so unlike anything found 
m Ttal y> or indeed anything of the Roman age, 
that, were its date not perfectly known from 
the inscription upon it, one might rather bo 
inclined to ascribe it to the age of Francis I. 
than to the latter days of the Roman Empire. 

The form is graceful, though the pilasters 
and architectural ornaments seem somewhat 
misplaced. It is covered with sculptures from 
top to bottom. These, however, as is gene¬ 
rally the case with Roman funeral monu¬ 
ments, have no reference to death, nor to the 
life or actions of the person to whom the 
monument is sacred, but are more like the scenes painted on a vail o 
ornamental stele anvwhcrc. Tho principal object in the l'aco reJ 
sented in tiro woodcut is tho sun, hut tho subjects are varied in <L C 


223. Monaimnt at l . v 1 , nearTrfevc 
* r0IU fcchiuidfs ' Antiquities of 
frfevea.’ 
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! - /a nd, though mucli time-worn, they still give a very perfect 1 
oT the rich ornamentation of the monuments of the last ago of the 

Empire. , , 

The Tour Mague at Nimes is too important a monument to be 

passed over, though in its present ruined state it is almost more difficult 
to explain than any other Roman remains that have reached our times. 
It consists of an octagonal tower 50 ft. in diameter, and now about 120 ft 
hi^li. The basement is extended beyond this tower on every side y 
a series of arches supporting a terrace to which access was obtained 
by an external flight of steps, or rather an inclined plane. From the 
marks in the walls it seems evident that this terrace originally sup¬ 
ported a peristyle or, possibly, a range of chambers. M itlnn the base¬ 
ment is a great chamber covered by a dome of rubble masonry to which 
no access could bo obtained from without, but the interior may have 
been reached through the eye of the dome. From the terrace an 
important flight of steps lead upwards to—wbat? It is almost im¬ 
possible to refrain from answering, to a cella like those which crowned 
the Tomb Temples of Assyria. That the main object of the building 
was sepulchral seems hardly doubtful, but we have no other instance in 
Europe of a Tomb with such a staircase leading to a chamber above it. 

That Marseilles was a Phoenician and then a I’liocian colony long 
before Roman times seems generally to bo admitted, and that in the 
Temple of Diana (woodcuts Nos. 180 and 181) and in this building there 
is an Etruscan or Eastern element which can hardly bo mistaken aw 
may lead to veiy important ethnographical indications when more fully 
investigated and better understood. 


Eastern Tombs. 


This scarcity of tombs in the western part of tlio Roman empire is 
to a great extent made up for in the east, but the history of those 
erected under the Roman rule in that, part of the world is as yet so 
little known that it is not easy either to classify or to describe them; 
and as nearly all those which have been preserved are cut in the rock, it 
is sometimes difficult-as with other rock-cut objects all over the world 
—to understand the form of building from which they were copied. 

The three principal groups of tombs of the Roman epoch are those 
of Petra, Gyrene, and Jerusalem. Though many other important tombs 
exist in those countries, they are so little known that they must bo 
passed over for the present. 

From tbe time when Abraham was laid in the cave of Machpelah 
until after the Christian era, we know that burying in the rock was not 
the exception hut the general practice among the nations of this part oi 
the East. So far as can he known, the example was set by Egypt, 
which was the parent of much of their civilization. In Egypt the 
facades of their rock-cut tombs were— with the solitary exception of 
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Beni ITassan 1 — ornamented so simply and unobtrusively 
^ to belie than to announce their internal magnificence. All the 
est Asiatic tombs seem to have been mere holes in the rock, wholly 
without architectural decorations. 




Khasno. From tabon!-'* • I Mm and Mount Sinai.’ 


Wo have seen however, how the Persian kings copied their palace 
facades to adorn their last resting-places, and how about the same tin,." 


1 See p. 91), and woodcut 14. 
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ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. 

the tomb builders copied, first their own wooden structures 
afterwards the architectural facades, which they had learned from 
the Greeks how to construct. But it was not till the Homan period 
that this species of magnificence extended to the places enumerated 
above; when to such an extent did it prevail at Petra as to give to that 
now deserted valley the appearance of a petrified city of the dead. 

The typical and most beautiful tomb of this place is that called 
the Khasn6 or Treasury of Pharaoh — represented in elevation and 

section in the annexed woodcuts 
Nos. 224 and 225. As will be 
seen, it consists of a square base¬ 
ment, adorned with a portico of 
four very beautiful Corinthian 
pillars, surmounted by a pedi¬ 
ment of low Grecian pitch. 
Above this are three . very sin¬ 
gular turrets, the use and appli¬ 
cation of which it is extremely 
difficult to understand. The 
central one is circular, and is 
of a well-understood sepulchral 
form, the use of which, had it 
been more important, or had it 
stood alone, would have been in- 
* telligible enough; but what arc 
the side turrets ? If one might 
hazard so bold a conjecture, I 
would suggest that the original 
from which this is derived was 
a five-turreted tomb, like that of 
Aruns (woodcut No. 168), or that 
of Alyattcs at Sardis, which in 
course of time became translated 
into so foreign a shape as this ; but where are the intermediate forms? 
and by whom and when was this change effected ? Before forming any 
theories on this subject, it will be well to consider whether all these 
buildings really are tombs ? Most of them undoubtedly are so ; but 
M ‘y not the name el Deh\ or the Convent, applied by the Arabs to one 
of the principal rock-cut monuments of Petra, be after all the true 
designation ? Are pone of them, in short, cells for priests, like the 
vilio ras found in India ? Yll those who have hitherto visited these spots 
'tuve assumed at once that everything cut in the rock must be a tomb, 
but T am much mistaken if this is really the case with all, 

io return however to the KhasnA Though all.the forms of the 
architecture are Homan, the details arc so elegant and generally so 


225. Section of Tom!) at Khasne. From Lalx>rde'a 
1 Mount Sinai,’ p. 175. 
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esigned as almost to lead to the suspicion that there must 
tl some Grecian influence brought to bear upon the work. The 
masses of rock left above the wings show how early a specimen of its 
class it is, and how little practice its designers could have had in 
copying in the rock the forms of their regular buildings. 

A little further within the city is found another very similar in 
design to this, but far inferior to it in detail and execution, and showing 
at least a century of degradation, though at the same time presenting 
an adaptation to rock-cut forms not found in the earlier examples. 

A third is that above alluded to, called el Dcir. This is the same 
in general outline as the two former—of an order neither Greek nor 
Roman, but with something like a Doric frieze over a very plain 
Corinthian capital. In other respects it presents no new feature 
except the apparent absence of a door, and on the whole it seems, it 


finished, to deserve its name less than either of the other two. 

Perhaps the most singular object among these tombs, if tombs they 
are, is the flat facade with three storeys of pillars one over the other— 
slightly indicated in the left of the Corinthian tomb in the last woodcut 
(No. 226). It is like the proscenium of some of the more recent Greek 
theatres. If it was really the frontispiece to a tomb, it was totally 
unsuitable to the purpose, and is certainly one of the most complete 
misapplications of Greek architecture ever made. 

Generally speaking, the interiors of these buildings are so plain that 
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a frs have not cared either to draw or measure them; one, hu^. 
7 ,e,^er^epresented in the annexed woodcut (No. 227), is richly ornamented, 





228 . Facade of Herod’s Tombs, from a Thotograpli. 


and, as far as can he judged from what is published, is as unlike a tomb as 
it is like a mhara. But, as before remarked, they all require re-examina¬ 
tion beforo the purpose for which 
they were cut can be pronounced 
upon with any certainty. 

The next group of tombs is 
that at Jerusalem. These arc 
undoubtedly all sepulchres. By 
far the greater number of them 
are wholly devoid of architec¬ 
tural ornament. To the north 
of the city is a group known as 
the tombs of the kings, with a 
invade of a corrupt Doric order, 
similar to some of the latest 
E tiuscan tombs. 1 These are now 
very much ruined, but still retain 
sufficient traces of the original 
design to fix their date within 
or subsequently to the TTerodian 
period without much possibility 
of doubt. A somewhat similar 
facade, but of a form more like the 
Greek Doric, found in the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, bears the name of 
the Sepulchre of St. James. 

Close to this is a square tomb, 
known as that of Zeehariah, cut 
in the rock, but standing free. 

Each face is well adorned with 
Ionic pillars and square piers 
at the angles, the whole being 
crowned with a pyramidal roof. 

Be limps this building should pro- 
pcrly bo called a cenotaph, as it is perfectly solid, and no cave 01 
sepulchral vault has been found beneath it, though judging ffem 
analogies one Wight yet bo found if properly looked for. ' A tomb wit] 


So-callM “Tomb of Zoehariah." 


1 M. do Saulcy ha recently attempted 
to prove that t!i«• tombs are those of the 
kings of Judah from David downwards. 
Their architecture is undoubtedly as late 
as the Christian era, and the cover of the 


araphflgns which i, now in the Louvre 
"'T ,ko ‘ itk " r of David U nr!,: 
baWy of the sarno date, or if anvthmtr 
more modern. * 
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^ _iitectural fa£ade, similar to that of the so-called r lomh of 
ges, does exist behind it cut in rock, and is consequently of more 
modern construction. It may he to mark this that the architectuial 
structure was left. 

Close to this is another identical with it in as far as the basement 

is concerned, and which is now 



230 . The so-called Tomb of Absalom. 



231 . Angle of Tomb of Absalom. P rom l\;Saulcy. 


popularly known as the Tomb 
of Absalom; but in this instance 
the pyramid has been replaced 
with a structural spire, and it is 
probable when this was done 
that the chamber which now ex¬ 
ists in its interior was excavated. 

One of the remarkable points 
in these tombs is the curious 
jumble of the Homan orders 
which they present. The pillars 
and pilasters are Ionic, the archi¬ 
traves and frieze Doric, and the 
cornice Egyptian. The capitals 
and frieze are so distinctly late 
Homan, that we can feel no hesi¬ 
tation as to their date being 
either of the age of Herod or 
subsequent to that time. In an 
architectural point of view the 
cornice is too plain to be pleasing 
if not painted; it therefore may 
probably have been so. 

Another class of these tombs 
is represented by the so-called 
Tomb of the Judges (woodcut 
No. 232). These are ornamented 
-by a tympanum of a Greek or 
Homan temple filled with a 
scroll-work of riqh but debased 
pattern, and is evidently de¬ 
rived from something similar, 
though Grecian in design. Its 
age is certainly inferior to that 
of the Tomb of Zeehariah, as 
one of precisely similar design 
is found cut into the face of the 
rook out of which that monu¬ 
ment was excavated. 
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/hird group is that of Gyrene, on the African coast. Notwith , 
t^jtag^Sfg the researches of Admiral Beechey and of M. Pacho, and the 
still more recent explorations of 


; €if 

th-OJLj 


Messrs. Smith and Porcher, they 
are still much less perfectly 
known to us than they should 
be. Their number is immense, 
and they almost all have archi¬ 
tectural trades, generally con¬ 
sisting of two or more columns 
between pilasters, like the grottos 
of Beni Hassan, or the tomb of 
St. James at Jerusalem. Many 



23*2. 


Facade of the Tombs of the Judges. 


of them show powerful evidence of Greek taste, while some may be as 
old as the Grecian era, though the greater part are undoubtedly of 
lioman date, and the paintings with which many of them are still adorned 
are certainly Komah in design. Two of them are illustrated above 
(woodcuts Nos. 157 and 158). One as showing more distinct evidence 
of Greek taste and colour than is to bo found elsewhere, though it is 
doubtful if it belongs to the Grecian period any more than the so-called 
lomb of bt. James at Jerusalem ; the other, though of equally uncertain 


date, is interesting as being a circular monument built over a cave like 


that at Amritli (woodcut No. 114), and is the only other example now 
known. None of them have such splendid architectural facades as the 
Kliasne at Petra; but the number of tombs which are adorned with archi¬ 
tectural features is greater than in that city, and, grouped as they are 
together in terraces on the hill-side, they constitute a necropolis which 
is among the most striking of the ancient world. Altogether the group 
somewhat resembles that at Castel d’Asso, but is more extensive and far 
richer m external architecture . 1 


Time has not left us any perfect structural tombs in all these 
places though here can he little doubt hut they were once numerous. 
Almost the op y tomb of tins class constructed in masonry known to 
exisu and winch m many respects is perhaps the most interesting of all, 
,s found m Asia Minor, at Mylassa in Carla. In form it is somethin- 
hko the free Binding rook-oat examples at Jerusalem. As shown in 
the woodcut (ho. 2.1 J), it consists of a square base, which supports 


1 Though the dates of ail these tombs ! 
at Gyrene are so uncertain, there seems 


at Vjuut ow uuum.UU, UM-Jf buums 

little doubt that if any one thoroughly 
versed in the style were to visit the place, 


i oeu a. i >1MI UiU JJUiLO* 

lie could fix the age of all of them with 
approximate correctness. The one dilli- 


■'Ully is, that ekronomelric scale taken 
' the buildings ul Home, or even iu 

im T’b" i ! “® 0e - 1/H ' al Peculiarities 
. !f kl u lnto account and allowed 
' Uld lllli ru l«ire.s both time and jud-. 
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columns, of which the eight inner ones support a dome, 1 
!X* four merely completing the square. The dome itself is con¬ 
structed in the same manner as all the Jaina domes are in India (as 
will be explained hereafter ), and, though ornamented with Roman 
details, is so unlike anything else ever built by that people, and is so 
completely and perfectly what we find re-appearing ten centuries after¬ 
wards in the fiir east, that we are forced to conclude that it belongs 
to a style once prevalent and long fixed in these lands, though this one 
now stands as the sole remaining representative of its class. 



Tomb At Mylassa, 


Another example, somewhat similar in style, though remotely dis 
tani in locality, is found at Dugga, near Tunis, in Africa. This, too, 
consists of a square base, taller than in the last example, surmounted 
twelve Ionic columns, which are here merely used as ornaments. 
Ikore were probably squa re pilasters at the angles like that at Jeru- 
■ alun (woudeuts Nos. 229, 280), while the Egyptian form of the comice 
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gjjg^yar to that found in these examples, though with the omission 
\^th^3&orio frieze. 

It apparently originally terminated in a pyramid of steps like 
the mausoleum at 


Halicarnassus, and a 
large number of struc¬ 
tural tombs which co¬ 
pied that celebrated 


model. Nothing of 


this now remains but 
the four corner stones 
which were architec¬ 
turally most essen¬ 
tial to accentuate the 
weak lines of a slop- 
ing pyramid in such 
a situation. Taken 
altogether, perhaps, 
no more graceful mo¬ 
nument of its class 
has come down to 
our days than this 
must have been when 
complete. If it has a 
rival it is probably 
the tomb at St. Itdmi 
in France (woodcut 
No. 222). They are 

both veiy beautiful, and well worthy the study of those who are 
designing monuments of this class. 


23 U Tomb at Dugga From a drawing by F. Catherwood. 


DoM Est tQ A UCIi IT EC T U RE. 

J'l t.'Ef ” r “ ■— 

Pompeii and elsewhere, that the private 1 ' 111 1 ' ^ r °J nains at 

vl, .ra.-t.-vi: .-el by that magnificence and splendouf Jhich 
their works, aocompanied, probably, -with more than h „ 

» f “ ««r* A* .t w“^3"* 

our day, nor any hmldmg of a class coming under the head If . 
«H; .Ml, m ,m,oh i. to be 1 W , whal „J° 

impossible to pass over th. ubj altogether. n 18 

In Home itself no ancient house —indeed no trace of a l 
editat-exi* except the Palace et the CW, „„ Pal, liu0 ‘ 

«n.l tht, even « m* merely a heap of .Impel™. 
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i to have defied even the most imaginative of restorers to mafeg] 
j of it except a vehicle for the display of their own ingenuity. 
The extent of these ruins, coupled with the descriptions that have been 
preserved, suffice to convince us that, of all the palaces ever built, 
either in the East or the West, this was probably the most magni¬ 
ficent and the most gorgeously adorned. Never in the world’s history 
does it appear that so much wealth and power were at the command 
of one man as was the case with the Caesars; and never could the 
world’s wealth have fallen into the hands of men more inclined to 
lavish it for them own personal gratification than these emperors were. 
They could, moreover, ransack the whole world for plunder to adorn 
their buildings, and they could command tbe artists of Greece, and of 
all the subject kingdoms, to assist in rendering their golden palaces 
the most gorgeous that the world had then seen, or is likely ever to 


see again. 

Notwithstanding all this splendour, this palace was probably as an 
architectural object inferior to the Thermal The thousand and one 
exigencies of private life render it impossible to impart to a residence 
—even to that of the world’s master—the same character of grandeur 
as may be given to a building wholly devoted to show and public 
purposes. In its glory the Palace of the Ctesars must have been the 
world’s wonder ; but as a ruin deprived of its furniture and ephemeral 
splendour, it probably would present nothing either pleasing or in¬ 
structive. We must not look for either beauty of proportion or per¬ 
fection of construction, nor even for appropriateness of material, in 
the hastily constructed halls of men whose unbounded power was only 
equalled by the coarse vulgarity of their characters. 


SpalatbO. 

The only palace of the Roman world of which sufficient remains 
are still left to enable us to judge either of its extent or arrange¬ 
ments is that which Diocletian huilt for himself at Spalatro, in Dal¬ 
matia, and in which he spent the remaining years of his life, after 
shaking off the cares of empire. It certainly gives us a most exalted 
idea of what the splendour of the imperial palace at Rome must have 
been when we find one emperor—certainly neither the richest nor the 
most powerful — building, tor his -retirement, a villa in the country 
o almost exactly the same dimensions as the E nrial in Spain, and 
«■< mw qiiontly surpassing in size, as it did in magnificence, most of the 
modern palaces of Europe. 

It io uncertain how far it resembles or was copied from that in 
Rome, more especially as it must ho regarded as a fortified palace, 
which there is no reason to believe that at Rome was, while its model 
would < in to have been the pr ■ torian camp rather than any habitation 
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^ ^ tliin the protection of t-lie city walls. In consequence of 
exterior is plain and solid, except on the side next the sea, where 
it was least liable to attack. The other three sides are only broken 
by the towers that flank them, and by those that defend the great gates 
which open in the centre of each face. 



*35- Pa,acc of Diocletian at Spaiatro. From Adams. 


The building is nearly a regular parallelogram, though not quite so 
i be south side is that facing the sea, .tnd is 592 ft. from angle to 
angle ; the one opposite being only 570 in length; 1 while the east and 
west sides measure each 098 ft., the whole building thus covering about 
English acres. ., 

I he principal entrance to the palace is on the north, and is called the 


1 By au oversight this difference is not expressed : n the woodcut. 
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‘n Gate, and as represented, in the annexed woodcut (No. 2d 
r « all the peculiarities of Homan architecture in its last stage. The 
Lorizontal architrave still remains over the doorway, a useless orna¬ 
ment, under a hold discharging arch, which usurps its place and does 
its duty. Above this, a row of Corinthian columns, standing on 
brackets, supports the archivolts of a range of niches — a piece of 
pleasing decoration, it must be confessed, but one in which the 
original puipose of the column has been entirely overlooked or 
forgotten. 

Entering this portal, we pass along a street ornamented with 
arcades on either side, till exactly in the centre of the building this 
is crossed at right angles by another similar street, proceeding from 
tho so-called Iron and Brazen Gates, which are similar to the Golden 
Gate in design, but are far less richly ornamented. 

These streets divided the building into four portions : those to the 
north are so much ruined that it is not now easy to trace their plan, or 
to say to what puipose they were dedicated ; but probably the one 
might have been the lodgings of tho guests, the other the residence of 
tlie principal officers of the household. 

I he whole ot the southern half of the building was devoted to the 
palace properly so called. It contained two temples, as they arc now 
designated. That on the right is said to have been dedicated to Jupiter, 
though, judging from its form, it would appear to Lave been designed 
ratherfee the mausoleum of the founder than as a temple of that god. 
As a temple it has been illustrated at a previous paged Opposite to it 
is another small temple, dedicated, it is said, to ^Esculapius. 

Between these two is the arcade represented in woodcut No 177 
at the urpor end of winch is the vestibule-circular, as all buildings 
. .duat,, $0 Vesta, o* taking their name from that. g sides, should 1 ■ 
U,,M T m " on to a magnified . 

occupying the pnncipal part of tho south front of tho palace Beyond 
these on tho right hand, were the private apartments of tho enmeror 
and Mtod than Ins hath. The nppn,i,.. . . * Vl , tlll , 

exactly corresponded, hut this is more than doubtful; and, indeed 
there is scarcely sufficient authority for many of the detail,- „i • 

Perhaps, however, the most splendid feature in this ^ 

ho great southern gaUerv, 515 ft. in length by 24 in vidth -v 
tending along tho whole seaward face of the building. Besides it 
own intrinsic beauty as an architectural feature, it evinces ! 
preciatiun of the Canties of nature which one would hardly o 3 
in a Roman. 1 his great gallery is the principal point in rtl 


gn. 


See p. 2S8. 
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(jminands a view well worthy the erection of such a gallery foij^r 
ijplcte enjoyment. 

Failing to discover any example of domestic architecture in Rome, 
we turn to Pompeii and Herculaneum, where we find numerous and 
most interesting examples of houses of all classes, except, perhaps, 
the best; for there is nothing there to compare with the Laurcntian 
villa of Pliny, or with some others of which descriptions have come 
down to us. Pompeii, moreover, was far more a Grecian than a Roman 
city, and its buildings ought to be considered rather as illustrative of 
those of Greece, or at least of Magna-Grmcia, than of anything found 
to the northward. Still these cities belonged to the Roman age, and, 
except in taste and in minor arrangements, we have no reason to doubt 
that the buildings did resemble those of Rome, at least to a sufficient 
extent for illustration. 

With scarcely an exception, all the houses of Pompeii were of 
one storey only in height. It is true that in some we find stair¬ 
cases leading to the roof, and traces of an upper storey, but where this 
latter is the case the apartments would appear to have been places for 
washing and drying clothes, or for some such domestic purpose, rather 
than for living or even sleeping rooms. All the principal apartments 
were certainly on the ground floor, and as an almost inevitable corollary 
from this, they all faced inwards, and were lighted from court-yards 
or atria , and not from the outside ; for, with a people who had not glass 
with which to glaze their windows, it was impossible to enjoy privacy 
or security without at the same time excluding both light and air, 
otherwise than by lighting their rooms from the interior. Hence it 
arose that in most instances the outside of the better class of houses 
was given up to shops and smaller dwellings, which opened on to the 
street, while the residence, with the exception of the principal entrance, 
and sometimes one or two private doors that opened outwards, was 
wholly hidden from view by them. 

Even in the smallest class of tradesmen’s houses which opened on 
the street, one apartment seems always to have been left unroofed to 
light at least two rooms on each side of it, used as bedrooms ; but as 
the roofs of all are now gone, it is not always easy to determine 
which was so treated. 

It is certain that, in the smallest houses which can have belonged 
to persons at all above the class of shopkeepers, there was always a 


central apartment, unroofed in the centre, into which the others opened. 
Sometimes this was covered by two beams placed in one direction, 
a ad two mossing them at right angles, framing the roof into nine 
compartments, generally of unequal dimensions, the central one being 
epen, and with a corresponding sinking in the floor to receive the 
rain and drainage which inevitably came through it. When this 
eunrt was of any extent, four pillars were required at the intersec- 
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the beams, or angles of the opening, to support the ro< 
larger courts eight, twelve, sixteen, or more columns were so 
employed, often apparently more as decorative objects than as re¬ 
quired by the constructive necessities of the case, and very frequently 
the numbers of these on either side of the apartment did not correspond. 
Frequently the angles were not right angles, and the pillars were 
spaced unequally with a careless disregard of symmetry that strikes us 
as strange, though in such cases this may have been preferable to cold 
and formal regularity, and oven more productive of grace and beauty. 
Besides theso courts, there geneially existed in the rear of the house 
another bounded by a dead wall at the further extremity, and which 
in the smaller houses was painted, to resemble the garden which the 
larger mansions possessed in this direction. The apartments looking 
on this court were of course perfectly private, which cannot be said of 
any of those looking inwards on the atrium . 

The house called that of Pansa at Pompeii is a good illustration 
of these peculiarities, and as one of the most regular is generally 
chosen for the purpose of illustration. 

In the annexed plan (woodcut No. 237) all the parts that do not 
belong to the principal mansion are shaded darker except the doubtful 
part marked a, which may either have 
been a separate house, or the women’s 
apartments belonging to the principal 
one, or what is even more probable, it 
may have been designed so as to be used 
for either purpose. n is certainly a 
separate house, and the whole of the 
remainder of this side, of the front, and 
of the third side, till we come opposite 
to a, was let off as shops. At c we 
have the kitchen and servants’ apart¬ 
ments, with a private entrance to the 
street, and an opening also to the prin¬ 
cipal peristyle of the house. 

Returning to the principal entrance 
or front door p, you enter through a 
short passage into the outer court r, on 
each side of which are several small 
apartments, used either by the inferior 
members of the household or by guests. 

A wider passage than the entrance leads 
hom this to the peristyle, or principal 
apartment of the house. On the left 237. h«um «r iw * 
hand are several small rooms, used no CMU ' pompai '’ Sc * le 100 v tn." 
doubt as sleeping apartments, and were probably closed In half-doors 
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>ve and below, so as to admit air and light, while 
'Sufficient privacy, for Roman tastes at least. In front and on the right 
hand are two larger rooms, either of which may have been the tricli¬ 
nium or dining-room, the other being what we should call the drawing¬ 
room of the house. A passage between the kitchen and the central room 
leads to a verandah which crosses the whole length of the house, and is 
open to the garden beyond. 

As v ill be observed, architectural effect has been carefully studied 
in this design, a vista nearly 300 ft. in length being obtained from the 
outer door to the garden wall, varied by a pleasing play of light and 
shade, and displaying a gradually increasing degree of spaciousness 
and architectural richness as we advance. All these points must have 
been productive of the most pleasing effect when complete, and of more 
beauty than has been attained in almost any modern dwelling of like 
dimensions. 

Generally speaking the architectural details of the Pompeian houses 
re carelessly and ungracefully moulded, though it cannot be denied 
that sometimes a certain elegance of feeling runs through them that 
pleases in spite of our better judgment. It was not, however, on form 
that they depended for their effect: and consequently it is not by that 
that they must be judged. The whole architecture of the house was 
•oi cured, but even this was not considered so important as the paintings 
which covered the flat surfaces of the walls. Comparing the Pompeian 
decoration with that of the baths of Titus, the only specimen of the 
same age and class found in Rome, it must be admitted that, the Pom¬ 
peian examples show a more correct taste, not only in the choice hut 
in the application of the ornaments used, though in the execution there 
is often that difference that might be expected between paintings exe¬ 
cuted for a private individual and those for the Emperor of the Roman 
world. Notwithstanding this, these paintings, so wonderfully pre¬ 
served in this small provincial town, are even now the best specimens 
we possess of mural decoration. They excel the Ornamentation of tin 
All»ambra as being more varied and more intellectual. For the same 
reason (hey are superior to the works of the same class executed by the 
Moslems in Egypt and Persia, and they arc far superior to the rude 
at - in pf s of the Go? hie architects in the middle ages; still they are 
probably as inferior to what the Greeks did in their best days as the 
pilhu of the Pompeian peristyles are to the porticos of the Parthenon. 
Put though doubtless far inferior to their originals, those at Pompeii 
are diroet imitations of true Greek decorative forms ; and it is through 
thor.i alone that we G&& form even tho mo>; o mote idea of the exquisite 
beaui \ to which polychromatic architecture once attained, but which 
we can scarcely venture to hope it will over reach again. 

One curious point, which has hitherto been too much overlooked, 
is tii it in Pompeii there ar«- two p« riWtly distinct stylos of decoration* 
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these is purely Etruscan, both in form and colour, and suclras - 
nly found in the tombs or on the authentic works of the Etruscans. 
The other is no less essentially Greek, both in design and colour: it is 
far more common than the Etruscan form, and is always easily to be 
distinguished from it. The last-mentioned or Greek style of decoration 
may he again divided into two varieties : one, the most common, con¬ 
sisting of ornaments directly copied from Greek models; the other with 
a considerable infusion of Roman forms. This Romanised variety of 
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W.tll LKcvmtion at lHmiji ii. From n/ait a 


Greek decoration veprosi ntsan attenuated and lean sty !•' of architoeturo. 
which could only Lave oane into fh'diion fVoin the continued use < f iron 
or bronze', or other metallic substances. for pillars and other archi¬ 
tectural members. Vitruvius reprobates it : and in a later age Cassio- 
dorus speaks of it ill a maimer which shows that it was practise d in his 
time. The general adoption of this elass of ej nament, both af !\»m]>eii 
and in the bat!is of Titus, proves it to have )•» eu a very favourite styI, 
at that time. ibis being tin 1 ease, it must have either been a rop.ru- 
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ion of metallic pillars and other architectural objects then in 
Pit must have been copied from painted decorations. This is a new 
subject, and cannot be made clear, except at considerable length and 
with the assistance of many drawings. It seems, however, an almost 
undoubted fact that the Romans did use metal as a constructive 
material. Were it only that columns of extreme tenuity are repre¬ 
sented in these paintings, we might be inclined to ascribe it to mere 
incorrect drawing ; but the whole style of ornament here shown is 
such as is never found in stone or brick pillars, and which is only 
susceptible of execution in metal. Besides this, the pillars in question 
are always shewn in the decorations as though simply gilt or bronzed, 
while the representations of stone pillars arc coloured. All this evidence 
goes to prove that a style of art once existed in which metal was gene¬ 
rally employed in all the principal features, all material traces of which 
are now’ lost. The disappearance of all remains of such a style is easily 
accounted for by the perishable nature of iron from rust, and the value 
and consequent peculation induced by bronze and similar metals. We 
are, moreover, aware that much bronze has been stolen, even in recent 
days, from the Pantheon and other buildings which are known to have 
been adorned with it. 

Another thing which we learn from these paintings is, that though 
the necessities of street architecture compelled these city mansions to 
take a rectilinear outline, whenever the Roman architects built in the 
country they indulged in a picturesque variety of outline and of form 
which they carried perhaps as far as even the Gothic architects of the 
middle ages. This indeed we might have expected, from their care¬ 
lessness in respect to regularity in their town-houses ; but these were 
interiors, and were it not for the painted representations of houses we 
should have no means of judging how the same architects would treat 
an exterior in the country. From this source, however, we learn that 
in the exterior arrangements, in situations where they were not 
cramped by confined space, their plans were totally free from all stiff¬ 
ness and formality. In tliis respect Roman taste coincided with that of 
all true architecture in all parts of the world. 

Each }3art of the design w r as left to tell its own tale and to express 
the use to which each apartment was applied, though the whole were 
probably grouped together with some reference to symmetry. There is 
certainly nothing in these ancient examples to justify the precise regu¬ 
larity which the architects of the Renaissance introduced into their 
classical designs, in which they sought to obliterate all distinction 
between the component parts in a vain attempt to make one great 
whole out of a great number of small discordant fragments. 
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BRIDGES AND AQUEDUCTS. 
Bridges and Aqueducts. 



Perhaps ilio most satisfactory works of the Romans are those which 
we consider as belonging to civil engineering rather than to architec¬ 
ture. The distinction, however, was not known in those earlier days. 
The. Romans set about works of tliis class with a purpose-like earnest¬ 
ness that always ensured success, and executed them on a scale which 
loaves nothing to be desired; while at the same time they entirely 
avoided that vulgarity which their want of refinement allowed almost 
inevitably to appear in more delicate or more ornate buildings. Their 
engineering works also were free from that degree of incompleteness 
which is inseparable from the state of transition in which their archi¬ 
tecture was during the whole period of the Empire. It is owing to 
these causes that the substructions of the Appian Way strike every 
beholder with admiration and astonishment; and nothing impresses 
tho traveller more, on visiting the once imperial city, than the long- 
lines of aqueducts that are seen everywhere stretching across the now 
arid plain of the Campagna. It is true they are mere lines of brick 
arches, devoid of ornament and of every attempt at architecture pro¬ 
perly so called ; but they are so well adapted to the purpose for which 
they were designed, so grand in conception, and so perfect in execution, 
that in spite ot their want of architectural character they are among 
the most beautiful of the remains of Roman buildings. 

1 he aqueducts were not however all so devoid of architectural design 
as those of the Campagna. That, for instance, known as the Pont du 
Card, built to convey water to the town of N lines in France, is one of tho 
most striking works of antiquity. Its height above the stream is about 
180 ft., divided into two tiers of larger arches surmounted by a range of 
smaller ones, giving the structure the same finish and effect that an 
entablature and cornice gives to a long range of columns. Without 
the introduction of one single ornament, or of any member that was not 
absolutely wanted, this arrangement converts what is a mere utilita¬ 
rian work into an architectural screen of a beauty hitherto unrivalled 
in its class. 

The aqueducts of Segovia and Tarragona in Spain, though'not per¬ 
haps so grand, are quite as elegant and appropriate as this; and if they 
stood across a line of well wooded and watered valleys, might form as 
beautiful objects. Unfortunately tho effect is much marred by the 
houses and other objects that crowd their bases. Both these rise to 
about 100 ft. above the level of their foundation in tho centre Tint of 
Segovia is raised on light piers, tlu, effect of which is perhaps somewhat 
spoiled by numerous offsets, and the upper tier is if anything too light 
for the lower. Those defects are avoided at Tarragona, the central arches 
of which arc shown in woodcut No. 240. In this example the pro 
portion of the upper to the lower arcade is more perfect, and the whole 
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character of lightness combined with constructive solidity ani 
nee unrivalled, so far as I know, in any other work of its class. 
It wants, however, the grandeur of the Pont du Gard ; for though its 
lengtli is about the same, exceeding 800 ft., it has neither its height nor 
the impression of power given by the great arches of that building, 
especially when contrasted with the small ones. 
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235). A quod uct of Segovia. 
Scale 50 ft to 1 in. 



240. Aqueduct of Tarragona. Scale 60 fL to 1 in. 
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Hie Roman bridges were designed on the same grand scale as their 
aqueducts, though from their nature they of course could not possess 
the same grace and lightness. This was, however, more than com¬ 
pensated by their inherent solidity and by the manifestation of strength 
imparted by the Romans to all these structures. They seem to have 
been designed to last for ever; and but for the violence of man, it 
would be hardly possible to set limits to their durability. Many still 
rema in in almost every corner of the Roman Empire ; and wherever 
found are easily recognised by the unmistakeable impress of Roman 
grandeur which is stamped upon them. 

One of the most remarkable of these is that which Trajan erected at 
Alcantara, in Spain, represented in the annexed woodcut. The road- 



Hridge of Trojan at Alcantara, in Si«un. 
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jsSN^, V* Perfectly level, as is generally the case in Roman bridge^ 
Tfcmh tho mode by which this is obtained, of springing tho arches 
Trom different levels, is perhaps not the most pleasing. To ns at least 
it is unfamiliar, and has never, I think, been adopted in modem times. 
In such a case we should cither have made the arches all equal— a mis¬ 
take, considering their different heights— or have built solidly over the 
smaller arches to bring up tho level, which would have been a far 
greater error in construction than the other is in taste. Tire bridge 
consists of six arches, the whole length of the roadway being 650 ft.; the 
two central arches are about 100 ft. span ; the roadway is 140 ft. above 
the level of the stream which it crosses. The piers are well propor¬ 
tioned and graceful; and altogether the work is as fine and as tasteful 
an example of bridge-building as can be found anywhere, even in these 
days of engineering activity. 

Tho bridge which the same Emperor erected over the Danube was 
a far more difficult work in an engineering point of view; but. the 
superstructure being of wood, resting only on stone piers, it would 
necessarily have possessed much less architectural beauty than this, or 
indeed than many others. 

those examples of this class of Roman works must suffice; they aro 
so typical of tho style that it was impossible to omit them altogether. 
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Egyptian Vase. From a painting. 
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BOOK I. 


CHAPTEE I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

If a line were drawn north and south from Memel on the shores of the 
Baltic to Spalatro on the Adriatic, it would divide Europe into nearly 
equal halves. All that part lying to the west of the line would he 
found to be inhabited by nations of Celtic or Indo-Germanic race, and 
all those to the eastward of it by nations of Sclavonic origin, if—as we 
must do—we exclude from present consideration those fragments of the 
effete Turanian races which still linger to the westward, as well as 
the intrusive hordes of the same family which temporarily occupy 
some fair portions to the eastward of the lino so drawn. 

This line is not of course quite straight, for it follows the boundary 
between Germany on the one hand, and Russia and Boland on the 
other as far as Cracow, while it crosses Hungary by the Jine of the Raab 
and separates Dalmatia from Turkey. Though Sclavonic influences may 
be detected to the westward of the boundary, they are faint and underlie 
the Teutonic element; but to the eastward, the little province of Sie- 
beuburgen in tlie north-east comer of Hungary, forms the only little 
oasis of Gothic art in the desert of l'anslavie indifference to archi¬ 
tectural expression. Originally it was a Roman* afterwards a German 
colony, and maintained its Gothic stylo throughout the middle ages/ 

From Spalatro the line crosses the Adriatic to Fcrmo, and then 


1 In the Museum at Ptjeth are a num¬ 
ber of objects of Egyptian art, said to 
have beeu found in this quarter. Is it 


,0 “ rauch to assume (ho pre-exUlcuco of R 
Phoenician or Kgyptian colony here before 
the Roman times? 
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wing very closely tlie 43rd parallel of latitude, divides Italy 
nearly equal halves. The Gothic tribes settled to such an extent 
to the northward of this boundary as to influence the style of archi¬ 
tecture in a very marked degree; while to the southward of it their 
presence can with difficulty be detected, except in a few exceptional 
cases, and for a veiy limited time. 

Architecturally all the styles of art practised during the middle ages 
to the westward and northward of this boundary, may be correctly and 
graphicly described as the Gothic style. All those to the eastward 
may with equal propriety be designated as the Byzantine style of art. 

Anterior however to these, there existed a transitional style, pro¬ 
perly called the Romanesque,'which may be described as that modifica¬ 
tion of the classical Roman form, which was introduced between the 


reigns of Constantine and Justinian, and was avowedly an attempt to 
adapt classical forms to Christian purposes. To the eastward of the 
line of demarcation the transition was perfected under the reign of Jus¬ 
tinian (a.d. 527 to 5G4), when it became properly entitled to the name 
of Byzantine. To the westward, in Italy and the south of France, the 
Romanesque continued to be practised till the 6thor 7th centuries; but 
about that time occurs an hiatus in the architectural liistory of Western 
Europe, owing to the troubles which arose on the dissolution of the 
Roman empire and the irruption of the Barbarian hordes. \\ hen the art 
again re-appeared, it was strongly tinctured by Barbarian influences, and 
may with propriety be designated the Gothic style, the essential cha¬ 
racteristic being that it is the architecture of a people differing from 
the Romans or Italians in blood, and, it need hardly be added, diflering 
from them in a like ratio in their architectural conceptions. 

This nomenclature differs slightly from that usually employed in 
modern architectural works. This arises from the fact that the present 
names were introduced by persons writing monographs of the styles of 
their native countries, and not by any one who, taking a larger view of the 
subject, was attempting to class if}’ all styles. It is of little consequence, 
for instance, that the Germans should call the architecture of such cathe¬ 
drals as those of Spires, Worms, &c., by the absui d name of Byzantine, 
or to ask them what feature had been borrowed Irorn the .Eastern 
capital, or in what one particular they resembled the buildings ot that 
division of Europe. They adopted a name, and so long as they did not 
extend their purview beyond the Rheinland, no harm was done. But 
with a general historian it is different, he has a definite use for the 
term, and he cannot admit within its limits any style or details which 


cannot establish their affinity to it.. 

The same is equally true of the Romanesque. There is in Italy 
mid in the south of France a style which is only modified Roman, 
w:ihout any extraneous influence - and to which the term more pro- 
o< i 'y applies, and to use it to designate the early attempts of the anta- 
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nations is to mistake, not only tlie meaning of the term, but tli 
in caning of the ethnography of art. There is, for instance, less 
apical feeling in the naves of Peterborough or Ely Cathedrals, than 


in those of Canterbury or York; and our Norman buildings, in all 
essential respects, are far less like those of Borne than the Decorated 
Pointed buildings which superseded them. If the change of a simple 
detail or the substitution of a pointed for a round arch is sufficient to 
necessitate a change of name, the new style should have been called 
Saracenesque, 1 or have had some such name conferred upon it. 

r J he term Gothic, as applied to all the styles invented and used by 
the Western Barbarians who overthrew the Koman empire and settled 
within its limits, is a true and expressive term both etlmographically 
and architecturally; and, unless the several styles be grasped as a 
whole, and comprehended under one denomination —whatever that may 
be they can never be classified or be properly understood. 

The first great subdivision of this that occurs, is between the early 
and later Gothic styles— which may generally be characterised as the 
hound and Pointed Arched Gothic styles. Tn France, however, a 
pointed style preceded the round-arched, so that this characteristic must 
uot he too rigidly insisted upon. Beyond this general classification, the 
use of local names when available, will always be found most conve¬ 
nient. First, the country, or architectural province, in which an 
example is found should he ascertained, so that its locality may he 
marked, and if possible with the addition of a dynastic or regal name 
to point out its epoch. \\ hen the outline is sufficiently marked, it may 
>o convenient, as the French do, to speak of the style of the 13th cen¬ 
tury as applied to their own country. The terms they use always seem 
t" bo hotter than 1st, or 2nd, middle, pointed, or oven “Geometric,” 
‘Decorated” or “Perpendicular,” or such general names as neither tell 
10 Country nor the age, nor even accurately describe the style, though 
when they have become general it may seem pedantic to refuse to use 
u rn. The system of using local, combined, and dynastic names, has 
|oon followed in describing all the styles hitherto enumerated in this 
Y’ Unie ’ an '^ 1 JC followed in speaking of those which remain to he 
described, and as it is generally found to ho so convenient, whenever it 
3s possible it will be adhered to. 

. In orflsr to carry out these principle* the division proposed for 
this part of the subject is— 


1st. To treat of the Western Romanesque as it prevailed in ltap 
between the ages of Constantino and Justinian down to the ;l ,go ,j 
Gregory the Great, say about the year 600. So long in fact "as i 
remained an original independent style, unrobed with foreum ' 
extraneous influences. ° 1 1 


If Romoriesque is te be applied to our Wnuun architoctaro the ]>■ -n 
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'2nd. To take np the Gothic style in France, and follow it fr< 
ime it emancipated itself from the Romanesque till it perished under 
Francis I. If this arrangement is not quite logical, it is certainly con¬ 
venient, as it enables us to grasp the complete history of the style in 
the country where most of the more important features were invented 
and perfected. Having once mastered this, the history of Gothic art in 
the country of its birth, the sequence in which the other branches of the 
style are followed becomes comparatively unimportant. The difficulty 
of arranging them does not lie so much in the sequence as in the deter¬ 
mination of what divisions shall be considered as separate architectural 
provinces. In a Handbook subdivision could hardly lx? carried too far, 
in a history a wider view ought to be taken. On the whole, perhaps, 
the following will best meet the true exigencies of the case. 

3rd. Belgium and Holland should be taken up after France as a 
separate province during the middle ages, while at the same time form¬ 
ing an intermediate link between that country and Germany. 

4th. Though not without important ethnographical distinctions, it 
will be convenient to treat all the German-speaking countries from the 
Alps to the Baltic as one province. If they were taken up before 
France, such a mode of treatment would be inadmissible; but following 
the history of the art in that country, it may bo done without either 
confusion or needless repetition. 

oth. Scandinavia follows naturally as a subordinate and unfor¬ 
tunately not very important architectural subdivision. 

6tli. From this we pass by an easy gradation to the British Islands, 
which in themselves contain three tolerably well-defined varieties of 
style. 

7th. Spain might have been made to follow France, as most of its 
architectural peculiarities were borrowed from that country; but some 
too own a German origin, while on the whole the new lessons to be 
learned from a study of her art are so few, that it is comparatively un¬ 
important in what sequence the country is taken. 

8th. There then only remains Italy, from which our history sprang, 
and to which it returns. After treating of the imperfect Gothic of 
the north, we pass easily to the imperfect Byzantine of the southern 
division of the peninsula. Thence by an easy gradation we cross the 
Adriatic, and begin again the history of Christian art by tracing up 
the successive developments of the Byzantine style of architecture in 
the countries lying to the eastward of the boundary line, with the 
description of which this chapter commenced. Owing to the greater 
uniformity of race, the thread of the narrative is far more easily fol¬ 
lowed to t he eastward than to the westward of the line. The Byzantine 
empire remained one and undivided during the middle ages; and from 
by an easy gradation to Rugsia, where the style continued 
i<> h- practised till Be ter the Great superseded it by introducing those 
of \\ estern Europe. 
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Basilicas. 

Like the study of all modem history, that of Christian architecture 
commences with Borne, and not, as is sometimes supposed, where the 
history of Borne leaves off, hut far hack in the Empire, if not, indeed, 
almost in the Bepuhlic. 

As has already been pointed out, the whole history of the art in 
Imperial Borne is that of a style in course of transition, beginning with 
a purely Pagan or Grecian style in the age of Augustus, and passing 
into one almost wholly Christian in the age of Constantine. 

At the first epoch of the Empire the temple architecture of Rome 
consisted in an external arrangement of columns, without arches or 
faults, and wholly unsuited to the purposes of Christian worship, 
towards the end of the period it had become an internal architecture, 
making use of arches and vaults almost entirely to the exclusion of the 
columnar orders, except as ornaments, and was so perfectly adapted to 
Christian requirements, that little or no essential change ha.* taken 
place from that time to the present day. A basilica of the form 
adopted in the first cvntury after Constantino is as suited now as it 
was then to the forms and ceremonies of the Christian ritual. 

The fact seems to bu, that during the first three centuries after the 
Christian era an immense change was silently but certainly worki tw¬ 
its way in men’ minds. The old religion was effete: the bust men 
the most intelh ctual spirits of tiro age had no faith in it; and the new 
religion with all its important consequence was gradually -supplying 
its place in the minds of men long before it was generally acccpted 

There is thus no real distinction between the Emiiian or Ulpiau 

2 a 2 
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^aj^laias and those which Constantine erected for the use of the 1ml 
>6tian republic. Nor is it possible, in such a series as the Pantheon^ 
ie Temple of Minerva Medica, and the Church of San Vitale at 
Ravenna, to point out what part really belongs to Pagan, and what to 
Christian art. 


It is true that Constantine fixed the epocli of completed transition, 
and gave it form and substance; but long before his time Paganism 
was impossible, and a reform inevitable. The feeling of the world had 
changed — its form of utterance followed as a matter of course. 

Viewed in this light, it is impossible to separate the early history 
of Christian art from that of Imperial Romo. The sequence is so 
immediate, and the change so gradual, that a knowledge of the first is 
absolutely indispensable to a right understanding of the second. 

One of the most remarkable facts connected with the early history 
of the Christian religion is, that neither its founder nor any of his more 
immediate successors left any specific directions either as to the litur¬ 
gical forms of worship to be observed by his followers, nor laid down 
any rules to be observed in the government of the newly established 
church. Under these circumstances it was left almost wholly to those 
to whose care the infant congregation was entrusted, to frame such 
regulations for its guidance as the exigencies of the occasion might 
dictate, and gradually to appoint such forms of worship as might seem 
most suitable to express the purity of the new faith, but at the same 
time with a dignity befitting its high mission. 

In Judea these ceremonies, as might naturally bo expected, w'ere 
strongly tinctured with the forms of the Mosaic dispensation ; but it 
appears to have been in Africa, and more especially in the pomp-loving 
and ceremonious Egypt, that fixed liturgies and rites first became an 
integral part of the Christian religion. In those countries far from 
the central seat of government, more liberty of conscience seems to 
have been attained at an early period than would have been tolerated 
in tlic capital. Before the time of Constantine they possessed not only 
churches, but a regularly established hierarchy, and a form of worship) 
similar to what afterwards obtained throughout the whole Christian 
world. The form of the government of the church, however, was 
long unsettled. At first it seems merely to have been, that the most 
respected individuals of each isolated congregation were selected to 
form a council to advise and direct their felJow-Christians, to receive 
and dispense their alms, and under the simple but revered title of 
Presbyters, to ant as fathers rather than as governors to the scattered 
communities by which they were elected. The idea, however, of such 
a council nat urally includes that of a president to guide their delibera¬ 
tions, and give unity and force to their decisions; and such wo soon 
find springing up) under the title of Bishops, or Presbyter Bishops, as 
t| i v vvro. fiivt (•ailed. Turing the course of the second century the 
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Biter institution seems gradually to have gained strength at the) 

^ .^phnse of the power of the presbyters, whose delegate the bishop was 
assumed to be. In that capacity the Bishops not only took upon them¬ 
selves the general direction of the affairs of the church, but formed 
themselves into separate councils and synods, meeting in the provincial 
capitals of the provinces where they were located. These meetings 
took place under the presidency of the bishop of the city in which 
they met, who thus assumed to bo the chief or metropolitan. These 
formed a new presbytery above tho older institution, which was thus 
gradually superseded — to be again surpassed by the great Councils, 
which after tho age of Constantine formed the supreme governing body 
of tho church; performing tho functions of the earlier provincial 
synods with more extended authority, though with less unanimity and 
regularity, than had characterised the earlier institution. 


It was thus that during the first three centuries of its existence the 
Christian community was formed into a vast Federal republic, governed 
by its own laws, administered by its own officers, acknowledging no 
community with the heathen, and no authority in the constituted 
secular powers of the state. But at the same time the hierarchy 
admitted a participation of rights to the general body of the faithful, 
trom whom they were chosen, and whose delegation was still admitted 
to bo their title to office. 


W hen in the time of Constantine this persecuted and scattered 
church emerged from the catacombs to bask in the sunshine of im¬ 
perial favour, there were no buildings in Borne which could bo found 
more suited for their purposes than the basilicas of the ancient city. 
They were designed and erected for the transaction of the affairs 
of the heathen Empire, and were in consequence eminently suited 
for the convenience of the Christian republic, which tlien aspired to 
supersede its fallen rival, and replace it by a younger and better in 
stitution. 

In tho basilicas the whole congregation of the faithful could meet 
and take part in the transaction of the business going on. The bishop 
naturally look the place previously occupied by the pnetor or quaestor, 
the presbyters those of the assessors. The altar in front of the apse, 
where the pious heathen poured out libations at the commencement 
and conclusion of all important business, served equally for the cele¬ 
bration of Christian rites, and with the fewest possible changes either 
in tho form of the ceremonies, or in tho nature of the business trans¬ 
acted therein, the basilica of tho heathen became the ecclosia or place 
of assembly of the early Clrristian community. 

Though this was tho ease in tho capital, it was otherwise iix the 
provinces. There the Christian * * 1 1 mini ui ties existed as members of a 
religious sect long before they aspired to political power or dreamt of 
superseding the secular form ol government by combination among 
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elves. Jn the remote parts of the Empire they conseqned 
for themselves cl lurches which were temples, or in other words 
houses of prayer, designed for and devoted wholly to the celebration 
of religious rites, as in the Pagan temples, and without any refer¬ 
ence to the government of the community or the transaction of the 
business of the assembly. If any such existed in Italy or any other 
part of Europe, they either perished in the various persecutions to 
which the Christians were exposed when located near the seat of 
government, or they became hallowed by the memories of the times 
of martyrdom, and were rebuilt in happier days with greater magni¬ 
ficence, so that little or no trace of the original buildings now remains. 
So long, therefore, as our researches were confined to European ex¬ 
amples, the history of Christian architecture began with Constantine; 
but recent researches in Africa have shown that, when properly ex¬ 
plored, we shall certainly be able to carry the history of the Romanesque 
style in that country back to a date at least a century before his time. 
In Syria and Asia Minor so many early examples have come to light 
that it seems probable that we may, before long, carry the history of 
Byzantine art back to a date nearly approaching that of the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus. It is, however, only so recently that the atten¬ 
tion of ecclesiologists has been directed to the early examples of Christian 
architecture, that it is not yet possible to grasp completely the whole 
bearing of the subject, but enough is known to show how much the 
progress of research may modify tho views hitherto entertained on 
the subject. Meanwhile too much attention can hardly bo bestowed 
upon it, as it is by means of these early specimens of architectural art 
that we shall probably be best able to recover tho primitive forms 
of the Christian liturgical observance. 


One of the most ancient as well as interesting of the African 
churches which has yet been brought to light is 
that at Djemla. It is a simple rectangle, inter¬ 
nally 92 ft. by 52, divided longitudinally with 
three aisles, the centre one of which terminates in 
a square cella or choir, which seems to have been 
enclosed up to the roof; but the building is so 
ruined that this cannot be known for a certainty. 
Though so exceptional, it is not difficult to see 
whence the form was derived. If we take such a 
plan, for instance, as that of the Maison Carrie at 
Nimes (woodcut No. 179), and build a wall round 
and put a roof over it, so as to make a building 
which was originally appropriated to external 
worship suitable for internal religious purposes, 
should have exactly such a result as this. The cella must be 



■U i\ Plan of Church at Djemla, 
Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 
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Plan of Church at Announa. 
Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 
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frjsKed in extent, the pillars more widely spaced, and the front 
^OT^eonverted into a wall in which the entrances would bo usually 
placed. In this instance the one entrance, for some local reason, is 
lateral. The whole floor of the church is covered with a mosaic so 
purely classical in style of execution as to leave no doubt as to its 
early date. 

A more common form is shown in the annexed woodcut, repre¬ 
senting a small church at Announa, like¬ 
wise in Algeria, about 45 ft. square, di¬ 
vided into three aisles and with a pro¬ 
jecting apse. If we turn to the plan of 
the Temple of Mars Ultor (woodcut No. 

178), wo see at once whence this form was 
derived. It only requires the lateral 
columns to bo brought slightly forward 
to effect the requisite change. When the 
building was to be used by a congregation, 

*tnd not merely for display, the pillars 
would require to bo more widely spaced. 

A third form, from 1 brim in Nubia, 
shows the peculiarity of the apse being in- 213 . 
teriial, which became very fashionable in 
‘the Eastern, though not so much so in the Western churches, but still 
sufficiently so to make its introduction at this early age worthy of notice. 
-Ihe building is small, being only 57 ft. in length 
externally, but is remark¬ 
able for being built with 
something of the solidity 
of the Egyptian edifices 
among which it stands. 

The last example which 
it will be necessaiy to 
quote to make this early 
form intelligible, is that 
of the church of St. Ke- 
paratus, near Orleansvilie 
— the ancient Castellum 
Tingitanum. According 
to an inscription still ex- 
Jstlll g ? it was erected a.d. 252, but the second ap. e seems to have l>een 
ft dded afterwards, about the year 403, to contain the grave of the saint 
An it now stands, it is a double-apsed basilica 80 It. long by ..>2 broad, 
divided into five aisles, and exhibiting on a miniature scale all the 
peculiarities of plan which we have hitherto fancied were not adopted 
X11) til some centuries later. In this instance both the apses are internal. 
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of Church at Ibrirn 
ln Nubia. No scale. 


Plan of Basilica at 
Orleunsville. 
Scale 50 ft. bi 1 in. 
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vo Alik t the side-aisles are longer than the centre one, no portic 

appearing to have been cut off for calcidica or vestries, as was 
~very generally tlie case at this age. 

It was probably in a great measure owing to the influence of these 
provincial examples that the arrangements of the metropolitan basilicas 
were not long allowed to retain the form above described, though 
more was probably due to the change which was gradually taking 
place in the constitution of the governing body of the church. The 
early arrangements of the Christian basilica, as copied from the secular 
forms of the pagan places of assembly, soon became unsuited to the 
more exclusively religious purposes to which they were to be appro¬ 
priated. The now dominant hierarchy of Rome soon began to repudiate 
the republicanism of the early days of the church, and to adopt from 
the East the convenient doctrine of the absolute separation of the con¬ 
gregation into clergy and laity. To accommodate the basilica to this 
new shite of things, first the apse was railed off and appropriated 
wholly to the use of the clergy ; then the wholo of the dais, or raised 
part in front of the apse on which the altar stood, was separated by 
pillars, called cancelli, and in like manner given up wholly to the 
clergy, and was not allowed to be profaned by the presence of the unor¬ 
dained multitude. 

The last great change was the introduction of a choir, or enclosed! 
space in tho centre of the nave, attached to the berna or presbytery , as 
the raised space came to be called. Round three sides of this choir the 
faithful were allowed to congregate to hear tho Gospels or Epistles 
read from the two pulpits or ambones , which were built into its enclo¬ 
sure one on either side ; or to hear tho services which were read or 
sung by the inferior order of clergy who occupied its precincts. 

The enclosure of the choir was kept low, so as not to hide tho view 
of tho raised presbytery, or to prevent the congregation from witnessing 
the more sacred mysteries of the faith which were there performed by 
the higher order of clergy. 

Another important modification, though it entailed no architec¬ 
tural change, was the introduction of the bodies of the saints in whose 
honour the building was erected, into the basilica itself, and depositing 
them in a confessional or crypt below tho high altar. 

There is every reason to believe that a separate circular building, 
or proper tomb, was originally erected over tho grave or place of mar¬ 
tyrdom, and the basilica was sanctified merely by its propinquity to 
the sacred spot. Afterwards the practice of depositing the relics of the 
saint beneath the floor became universally the rule. At about the same 
time the baptistery was also absorbed into the basilica; and instead 
of standing opposite the western entrance, a font placed within the 
western doors supplied its place. This last change was made earlier 
at Rome than elsewhere. It is not known at what exact period the 
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'ion was introduced, but it is probable that tlie whole was col 
before the ago of G regory the Great. 

It was thus that in the course of a few centuries the basilicas 
aggregated within themselves all the offices of the Boman church, and 
became the only acknowledged ecclesiastical buildings—either as places 
for the assembly of the clergy for the administration of the Sacraments 
and the performance of divine worship, or for the congregation of the 
faithful. 

None of the Basilican churches either of Borne or the provinces 
possess those arrangements exactly as they were originally established 
in the fourth or fifth century. Tho church of San 
Clemente, however, retains them so nearly in their 
primitive form that a short description of it may tend 
to make what follows more easily intelligible. This 
basilica seems to have been erected in tho fourth or 
fifth century over what was supposed to be the house 
in which tho saint of that name resided. Becently 
a subterranean church or crypt has been discovered 
which must of course be more ancient than the present 
remains; but nothing has yet been made public to 
enable us to fix its date with any certainty, or even 
to ascertain its precise plan. Above this crypt stands 
the edifice shown in the accompanying plan (woodcut 
No. 24G). 

It is one of the few that still possesses an Atrium or 
court-yard in front of the principal entrance, though 
thero can bo but little doubt but this was con¬ 
sidered at that early age a most important, if not 
indeed an indispensable, attribute to the church itself. 

As a feature it may have been derived from tho East, 
where we know it was most common, and where i ^afterwards became, 
with only the slightest possible modifications, the mosque of tho Mos¬ 
lems. It would seem even moro probable, however, that it is only a 
repetition of tho forum , which was always attached to the Pagan basilica, 
and through which it was alwn\ s entered; and for a sepulchral church 
at least nothing could be more appropriate, as tho original application 
of the word forum seems to have been to tho open area that existed in 
front of tombs as well as of other important buildings. 2 

In the centre of this atrium there generally stood a fountain or 
tank of water, not only as an emblem of purity, but that those who 
came to the church might wash their hands before entering tho holy 
place—u custom which seems lo have given rr to the practice of 



24G. Plan of the Church 
of San Clemente at 
Home. From Gntcn- 
Bolm and Knapp. 1 
Scalo 100 ft to 1 in. 


1 Gutensolm and Knapp, • Di< Busiliken dos 01 n i.stliohon Roma,’ 

8 Giccro do hc ^-’ 24 : Ftstas > 8 V. ; Smith's« Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. 
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pfg the fingers in the holy water of the piscina, now univere 
, .aH5Satholic countries. 

The colonnade next the church was frequently the only represent¬ 
ative of the atrium, and then—perhaps indeed always—was called the 
narthex, or place for penitents or persons who had not yet acquired the 
right of entering the church itself. 

From this narthex three doorways generally opened into the church, 
corresponding with the three aisles; and if the building possessed a 
font, it ought to have been placed in one of the chapels on either the 
l ight or left hand of the principal entrance. 

The choir with its two pulpits is shown in the plan—that on the 
left-hand side being the pulpit of the epistle, that on the right of the 
gospel. The railing of the bema or presbytery is also marked, so is 
the position of the altar with its canopy supported on four pillars, and 
behind that the throne of the bishop, with the seats of the inferior 
clergy surrounding the apse on either side. 


Besides the church of San Clemente there are at least thirty other 
basilican churches in Rome, extending in date Horn the 4th to the 14th 
century. Their names and dates, as far as they have been ascertained, are 
set forth in the accompanying list, which, though not altogether com¬ 
plete, is still the best we possess, and is sufficient for our present pur¬ 
poses. 1 

BASILICAS OF ROME. 


St. Petek's . 

San Giovanni Laterano 

St. Paul's . 

Sta. Pudenzlana . 


FOURTH CENTURY. 

.. Constantino (5 aisled) . about 330 

. Ditto . founded 333? 

... Theodosius and Honorius (5 aisled) 3S6 

. 330? 


FIFTH CENTURY. 

Sta. Sabina . Pope Celestine . about 425 

Sta. Maria Maggiore . Pope Sixtus III . 432 

St. Pietro ad Vincula . Eudoxia (Greek Doric pillars) ... 442 

SIXTH CENTURY. 

San Lorenzo (old part) . Pope Pelagias (galleries). 580 

Sta. Balbina . Gregory the Great (no side-aisles) COO 

SEVENTH CENTURY. 

Sta. Agnese . Honorius I. (galleries) . 625 

Qi attho Coronati . Honorius I. . 625 

St. Giorgio in Velabro . Leo II. 682 

San Chrisogono . Gregory HI . 730 


1 It is copied, with slight alterations, though some of the dates assigned to 
from the work of the Chevalier Bunsen the buildings are still matters of dispute, 
or the Roman Basilicas, which, with the but not to any material extent. Those 
illustrations of Gutensolm and Knapp, hero given generally refer to the building 
forms by fai the best work on the subject now existing or known, and not always to 
that baa yet been given to the world; the original foundation. 
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M arrangement, as it not only adds to the height of thepilla 

tfes them an apparent power of bearing the superstructure. At 

some period during the middle ages the outer aisles were vaulted, and 
Gothic windows introduced into them. This change seems to have 
necessitated the closing of the intermediate range of clerestory win¬ 
dows, which probably was by no means conducive to the general"archi- 
tectural effect of tlie building. 

Externally tins basilica, like all those of its age, must have been 
singularly deficient in beauty or in architectural design. The sides 
were of plain unplastered brick, the windows were plain arch-lieaded 
openings. I lie front alone was ornamented, and this only with two 
ranges of windows somewhat larger than those at the sides, three in 
each tier, into which tracery was inserted at some later period, and 
between and above these, various figures and emblems were painted in 
fresco on stucco laid on the brickwork. The whole was surmounted 
by that singular coved cornice which seems to have been universal in 
Boman basilicas, though not found anywhere else that I am aware of. 

The two most interesting adjuncts to this cathedral are the two 
tombs standing to tlie northward. According to the mediaeval tra¬ 
dition the one was the tomb of Honorius and his wives, the other the 
church of St. Andrew. Their position, however, carefully centred on 
the spina of the circus of Nero, whero the great apostle suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom, seems to point to a holier and more important origin. My 
own conviction is that they were erected to mark the places where the 
apostle and his companions suffered. It is besides extremely impro¬ 
bable that after the erection of the basilica an emperor should choose 
the centre of a circus for the burying-place of himself and his family 
or that ho should be permitted to choose so hallowed a spot. They are 
of exactly the usual tomb-form of the age of Constantiue, and of the 
largest size, being each 100 ft. in diameter. 



St. Paul’s. 


The church of San Paolo fuori delle Mura was almost an exact 
counterpart of St. Tutor’s both in design and dimensions. The only 
important variations were that tlio transept was inado of the'same 
width as the central nave, or about 80 ft., and that the pillars sopa- 
la ing the nave from the side-aisles were joined by arches instead of by 
n lonzontul architrave. Both these wore undoubted improvements. 

io first giving space and dignity to the bema, the latter not only 
aciing height to the order, but giving it, together with lightness, 
the piUarir** stl ‘ u ° tb requisite to support the high wall placed over 

.... WUN finer and more important than at St Peter’s 

(it\s Vucr. 'll r ll “’.? ll,Rts b, fi«g taken from somo temple or building 
° ^ fvu ' 1 thc mausoleum of Hadrian) of the best ago of 
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249- View of the interior of St. Paul's, at Borne, before the lire. 



Lome, though the remaining sixteen are unfortunately only very 
bad copies of them. These pillars are 33 ft. in height, or one- 
third of the whole height of the building to the 
roof. In St. Peter’s they were only a fourth, and 
if they had been spaced a little farther apart, and 
the arch made more important, the most glaring 
defect of these buildings would in a great measure 
have been avoided. 

Long before its destruction by fire in 1822 
this church had been so altered as to lose many 
of its most striking peculiarities. The bema or 
presbytery was divided into two by a longitu¬ 
dinal wall. The greater number of its clerestory 
windows were built up, its atrium gone, and decay 
and whitewash had done much to efface its beauty, 
which nevertheless seems to have struck all tra¬ 
vellers with admiration, as combining in itself 
the last reminiscence of Pagan Porno with the 
earliest forms of the Christian world. It certainly 
was the most interesting, if not quite the most 
beautiful, of the Christian buildings of that city. 
The third 5-aisled basilica, that of San Qio- 
~ , «i<.n- in W!li ( S n ) nn tt to i\T vnnni I^terano* differs in no essential respect 
from those just described except in dimensions; 

and consequently is inferior in this 
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Jd the other two. It has been so completely altered in modern 
^kne^ $tnat its primitive arrangements can now hardly be diseemed, 
while the effects of tliese, if there were any peculiar to it, cannot now 
be detected. 

Like the other two, it appears to hare been originally erected by 
Constantine, who seems especially to have affected this five-aisled form. 
The churches which lie erected at Jerusalem and Bethlehem, both have 
this number of aisles. From the similarity which exists in the design 
of all these churches wc might easily restore this building, if it were 
worth while. Its dimensions can easily bo traced, but beyond this, 
nothing remains of the original erection. 


(St 

clem kJlJ 



25 *’ ^ °f Sta. M;im Muggiom From (mteuBOhn and Knapp, 

I] jh’those W] ^ 1 three aisles by far the finest and most beautiful is 
sniallne ^ an * a ^ a Sgtore, which, notwithstanding the comparative 
i • s °f its dimensions, is now perhaps the best specimen of its 
to th ‘ f U ' U < 1 r i hlimv ‘ i]1 y its dimensions are 100 ft, in width by 250 
•; • |-J -j 1 l a ^®° : t - 1 '" whole • so 

it. is bttlo mere than half the a iz , n f tint Latonm church, and between 

one-thnd and one-fourth of that of the other two five-aisled churches. 
VOL K 
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Notwithstanding this there is great "beauty in its internal colonrfcid 
1l the pillars of which are of one design, and bear a most pleasing 
proportion to the superstructure. The clerestory too is ornamented 
with pilasters and panels, making it a part of the general design; and 
with the roof, which is paneled with constructive propriety and sim¬ 
plicity combined with sufficient richness, serves to make up a whole 
which gives a far better and more complete idea of what a basilica 
either was originally, or at least might have been, than any other 
church at home. It is true that both the pilasters of the clerestory 
and the roof arc modern, and in modern times the colonnade has been 
broken through in two places; but these defects must be overlooked 
in judging of the whole. 

Another defect is that the side-aisles have been vaulted in modern 
times, and in such a manner as to destroy the harmony that should 
exist between the different parts of the building. In striving to avoid 
the defect of making the superstructure too high in proportion to the 
columns, the architect has made the central roof too low either for the 
width or length of the main aisle. Still the building, as a whole, is 
perhaps the very best of all the wooden-roofed churches of Christen¬ 
dom, and the best model from which to study the merits and defects 
of this style of architecture. 

Another mode of getting over the great defect of high walls over 
the pillars was adopted, as in Sta. Agnose and St. Lorenzo, of using a 

gallery corresponding with the 
triforium of Gothic '‘Lurches. 
In both these instances it seems 
to have been suggested, if not 
required, by the peculiarity of 
the ground, which was higher 
oii one side than on the other; 
but whether this was the true 
cause of its adoption or not., the 
effect was mo;., satisfactory, 
and had it been persevered in, 
so as to bring the upper colon¬ 
nade more into, harmony of 
proportion with the other, it 
would have been attended with 
happiest results on the style. 
Whether it was, however, that 
the Romans felt the want of the 
that they could not bring the 
upper arches into proportion with the classical pillars which they made 
use of, the system was abandoned almost as soon as adopted, and never 
(<im«- into general use. 



25~. Section of Sta. Agues**. From Outensohn and Knapp. 
Stale 50 It. to 1 in. 
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253. Plan of Sta. Agn:*so. Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 

broad plain space for their paintings, < 
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s. LORENZO. 
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/ not now easy to judge of what the effect of This was in , IP ^ 
church of St. Lorenzo, owing to the numerous alterations it lias 
undergone, for the original church of Constantine seems to have heen 
entirely swept away. That of Pelagius which we now see is in plan 
somewhat like that of Sta. Agnese, only with five pillars on each side 
of the nave, borrowed from some ancient edifice, instead of seven, and 
these support a horizontal architrave instead of arches. 


Il 



R ‘ • ml View of the Interior of the Basil!* of & Lorenzo fuori le Mura. 
1'ioni Lenoir s * Architecture Moon^tique. 1 


In the thirteenth century the apse was destroyed and a long nave 
added m that direction, so tliattho altar was placed where the entrance 

rrfn m o r; • Maidnsd,ie •“«*■«* *«• »w 

piobublo that ho annexed woodcut faithfully represents the arnm-e 
ments of the building as it stood in the sixth century, and is interr¬ 
ing not only to, its own sake, hut as representing the class of ehureli 
elected at Jerusalem and elsewhere at this age. of which so very few 
specrne-ns now exis,. It contains also the.gems 
afterwards reproduced in Gothic Churches. The upper g-,llcrv ft 
many modifications, at last settled into a trifomm and the pierced at T 
slabs m the windows became tracery-hut before th^e were reached a 
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Plan of Sta, Pudontiana. 
Scale 100 ft to 1 in. 
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id roof was introduced, and with it all tlio features of the 
e to a great extent modified. 

The church known as that of Sta. Fndcntiana is one of the very 
oldest and consequently one of the most interesting of those in Home. 11 
stands on substructions of ancient Roman date, which probably formed 

part of the Thermae of No vatu s in the house 
of the Senator Pudens, who is mentioned 
by St. Paul at the end of his Second 
Epistle to Timothy, and with whom he is 
traditionally said to have resided during 
his residence in Rome. The vaults be¬ 
neath the cl lurch certainly formed part 
of a Roman mansion, so apparently do 
those buildings, shown on the plan, and 
placed behind and on one side of the 
sanctuary, but whether these were used 
for Christian purposes before the erection 
of the church in the fourth century is 
by no means certain. In plan the church 
remains in all probability very much as 
originally designed, its most striking pe¬ 
culiarity being the segmental form of the 
apse, which may possibly have arisen from 
some peculiar arrangement of the original 
building. It was not, however, found to be 
pleasing in an architectural point of view 
and was not consequently again employed 
The annexed section probably repre¬ 
sents very nearly the original form of the 
nave, though it has been so encrusted 
with modern accretions as to render it 
difficult to ascertain what the first form 
really was. The shafts of the pillars 
may have been borrowed from some oldoi 
edifice, but the capitals were clearly do 
signed to support arches, and must there 
fore bo early Christian (fourth century?) 
and are among the most elegant and 
appropriate specimens of the class now 
extant. 

In some instances, as in San Clemente, above alluded to, in Sun 
Riot ro in Vincula, and Sta. Maria in Cosmedm. the colonnade is divided 



256. Section of Sta. Pudontiana. From 
llubscli. 1 Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 



Capital of Sta. Uudontiana. 
Prom liubsdi. 


1 £ Aitchrintlicben Kitchen nacli Baud on loi mien mid ultcrcn BesHiroibungen,’ von 
O. HuWh. Girbruhr. 1862. 
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SAN VINCENZO A LIE THE FONTANE. 


of three or four intercolnmniations by blocks of solid 
which give great apparent solidity and strength to the 
building, but at the expense of breaking it up into compartments, 
more than is agreeable, and these destroy that beauty of perspective so 
pleasing in a continuous colonnade. This defect seems to have been 
felt in the Santa Praxede, where three of these blocks are introduced in 
the length of the nave, and support each a bold arch thrown across the 
central aisle. The effect of this might have been most happy, as at San 
Miniato, near Florence ; but it has been so clumsily managed in the 
Roman example, as to bo most destructive of all beauty of proportion. 

Some of the principal beauties as well as some of the most remark¬ 
able defects of these basilican churches arise from the employment of 
columns torn from ancient temples : where this has been done, the 
beauty of the marble, and the exquisite sculpture of the capitals and 
friezes, give a richness and elegance to the whole that go far to 
redeem or to hide tho rudeness of the building in which they are 
encased. But, on Iho other hand, tho discrepancy between tho pillars 
—Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian columns being sometimes used side by 
side—destroys all uniformity, and the fragmentary character of the 
entti liitiires they support is still more prejudicial to the continuity of 
the perspective, which should bo the greatest charm of these churches. 

degrees, the fertile quarries of ancient Rome seem to have become 
entirely exhausted; and as the example of St. Paul’s proves, the Eo- 
mans m the fourth century were incapable of manufacturing even a 
had imitation, and were at last forced to adopt some now plan of sup¬ 
porting their arcades. The church of SS. Norco cd Achilleo is, per¬ 
haps, the most elegant example of this class, the piers boing light 
octagons; but the most characteristic, as well as the most, original!is 
ie ban \ inoenzo alio Tro Fontane, shown in section and elevation in 
the woodcut No. 258. ft so far deviates from the usual basilican 
.11 larigements as almost to deserve the appellation of Gothic It has 
^edefhctasaRtherest its pier robes being too low, and for 
cli there is no excuse here-but both internally and externally 
• shows a uniformity ,.f design and a desire to make every part 
ornamental that produces a very pleasing effect, notwithstanding STt 


Half Kjetiun kill’ Kl- Nation, ofth • OnmU of S ; .„ Yi nn IWu 
I rom Out nsolm and Knapp. Scale 5u ft. t«/i 
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tarian erections. 

Among the most pleasing architectural features, if they may be so 
called, of these churches, are the mosaic pavements that adorn the 
greater number. These were always original, being designed for the 
buildings in which they are used, and following the arrangement of 
the architecture surrounding them. The patterns too are always ele¬ 
gant, and appropriate to the purpose; and as the colours are in like 
manner generally harmoniously blended, they form not only a most 
appropriate but most beautiful basement to the architecture. 

A still more important feature was the great mosaic pictures that 
always adorned the semi-dome of the apse, representing most generally 
the Saviour seated in glory surrounded by saints, or else some scene 
from the life of the holy personage to whom the church was dedicated. 
These mosaics were generally continued down to nearly the level of 
the altar, and along the whole of the inner wall of the sanctuary in 
which the apse was situated, and as far as the triumphal arch which 
separated the nave from the sanctuary, at which point the mosaic blended 
with the frescos that adorned the upper walls of the central nave above 
the arcades. All this made up an extent of polychromatic decoration 
which in those dark ages, when few could read, the designers of these 
buildings seem to have considered as virtually of more importance than 
the architectural work to which it was attached. Any attempt to 
judge of the one without taking into consideration the other, would be 
forming an opinion on hearing but half the evidence; but taken in 
conjunction, the paintings go far to explain, and also to redeem, many 
points in which the architecture is most open to criticism. 
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is merely of brick, and that ornament is so sparingly appl 
to prevent the building sinking into the class of mere utili- 



Ravenna. 

During the whole period when the Romanesque style was most 
nourishing, the city of Ravenna almost rivalled in importance the old 
capital of the world, and her churches were consequently hardly less 
important either in number or in richness than those we have just 
b< on describing. It is true she had none so large as the great metro¬ 
politan basilicas of St. Peter and St. Paul. The one five-aisled eliuroll 
she possessed—the cathedral— has been entirely destroyed, to make 
way for a very contemptible modern erection. From the plans, liow- 
ev«T, which we possess of it, it seems to have differed very consider¬ 
ably from the Roman examples, must especially in having no trace of 
•< transept, the building being a perfectly regular parallelogram* half 
m lon £ again as its breadth, and with merely one great apse added at 
tla mu] of the central navi*. Its loss is the more to bo regretted, as it 
w,lH ’ being the largest, the oldest church in the city, having 
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rected about the year 400, by Archbishop Ursus. The baptisi 
belonged to it has been fortunately preserved, and will l>e do- 
scribed hereafter. 


Besides a considerable number of other churches which have either 
been lost or destroyed by repair, Bavenna still 
possesses two first-class three-aisled basilicas, 

— the San Apollinare Nuovo, originally an 
Arian church, built by Theodorie, king of the 
Goths (a.d. 493-525); and the S. Apollinare 
in Classe, at the Port of Bavenna, situated 
about three miles from tho city, commenced 
A.n. 538, and dedicated 549. Of the two, tho 
first-named is by far the most considerable, 
being 315 ft. long by 115 in width exter¬ 
nally, while the other oidy measures 216 ft. 
in length by 104. It is now' called >S. Mar¬ 
tino in Ciclo d’Oro from its having been de¬ 
cided in the twelfth century that tho other 
church in Classc possessed tho true body of 
the saint to which both churches wero dedi¬ 
cated. As will bo seen by the plan, it is a 
perfectly regular basilica with twenty-two 
pillars on each side of the nave, which is 
51 ft. in width. The Benia is well raised, 
and forms a sort of incipient transept in front 
of the apse, and it possesses a handsome narthex 259. Piau f st. Apollinare \uovo. 
with eight pillars in front. scale iou a. to 1 in. 

Tho great merit of these two basilicas as 
compared with those of Borne, arises from the 
circumstance of Bavenna having possessed no 
ruined temples whose spoils could be used in 
the construction of new buildings. Conse¬ 
quently the architects, being obliged to think 
for themselves and design every detail, intro¬ 
duced a degree of harmony into their propor¬ 
tions utterly unknown in the Boiuan examples. 

From the woodcut No. 260, representing three 
arches of the nave of S. Apollinare Nuovo, it 
will be seen that the pillars are pleasingly 
spaced; their capitals, surmounted by a block 

lvort sen tin <v tho architrave, suffice for the sup- w. \n i ■* tu cuuah ■rs.,u .\poi- 
1 , 0 , _ . ,, I inure Nuovo. FromQiutn. 1 

port, of the arches that spring from them; the 

trifori'aa belt is adorned with figures, and is of pleasing proportions; 




1 A. F. von Quu*4, ‘ Die Altvluistliehcu. Bauwvrko von lhivcniin,’ 
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window over cacli arch fills up the remaining height to t^ 
^^Cvithont either overcrowding or leaving any space that is not easily 
fTTh'd up by the decorations applied. It is true the parts do not ail 
quite harmonize, hut the entire architecture of the building is an 
immense stride in advance of the Roman stylo. All this is still more 
apparent in the woodcut No. 261, taken from the angle where the nave 
joins the apse in the Apollinare in Classe, which shows a still further 
advance towards forming a new style out of the classical elements : a 
little more and the transition would be almost complete. It is still 
easy, however, not only to trace the derivation of every detail from the 
classical model, but also to see that the architect was trying to adhere 
to that style as far as Ins means and his purposes would allow. 

Externally these buildings appear to have remained to the present 
hour almost wholly without architectural embellishment. It was con¬ 
sidered sufficient for ornamental purposes to make the brick arches 
necessary for the construction slightly more prominent and important 
than was actually required. As if impelled by some feeling of anta¬ 
gonism to the practice of the heathens, the early Christians seem to 
have tried to make the external appearance of their buildings as unlike 
those of their predecessors as was possible. Whether this was the 
<-ause or not, it is certain that nothing can well be less ornamental than 
theso exteriors; and even the narthex, which in the 
Apollinaro in Classe aflorded an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity for embellishment, could not be less orna¬ 
mental if it were the entrance to a barn instead of 
to a church of such richness and beauty as this in 
all its internal arrangements. 



Parf.nzo. 

At Parenzo in Istria there is a basilica, built 
in tho year 542 by the Bishop Euphrasius, and 
consequently contemporary with these examples 
at Ravenna. This church possesses its atrium, 
baptistery, and other accompaniments, which those 
at Ravenna have lost. It consists of a basilica in 
three aisles, with an apse at the end of each, and 
an atrium in front, beyond whieh is situated the 
baptistery ; and in front ot this again a tower, 
with a circular chamber in it, though this latter 
feature seems to be of more modern date. On one 
side at the east end is a chapel or crypt; but it 
is by no means clear to what, age it belongs, and for 
wlial purpose it was erected. It is apparently an excres,-,. nee, wlulo ill 
tho other parts belong to the original design. Internally the clnuvh 
is 121 feet in length by 32 in width, and possesses all the usual 





203. Climvh at Pu:vn/o \u 
Iarix l^otn Agincourt. 
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:s of a church of that date. Some of its pillars are ol the Com? 
order and are borrowed from some older edifice, but others are 
f pure Byzantine type (woodcut No. 204), and, were they all like 
tills, would oblige us to defer the description of the building to a later 
page. It may, however, be regarded as a trans¬ 
ition specimen, but one of such beauty as to 
\ : make us regret that the barbarians on the other 

L; side of the Adriatic had not studied or appreci¬ 

ated its beauty. Externally the facade retains 
some of the painted decorations which seem to 
have been so fashionable at the time it was 
erected, but internally they have been entirely 
peeled off tho nave, and though the apso is rich 
in marbles, mosaic and paintings, they are of a 
much later date than the building itself. As 
an edifice of the age of Justinian, and as show¬ 
ing the relative position of the various parts 
that made up an ecclesiastical establishment in 
those early times, it is singularly deserving of the attention of those to 
whom the history of art is a matter of interest. 



201. Capital of Pillar at Purenzo* 


Torcello. 


The church at Torcello in the Venetian Lagune, is the last example 
it will be necessary to quote in order to make the arrangements of the 

B< unanesque Basilicas intelligible. It was 
originally erected in the seventh century ; 
and though altered, perhaps to some extent 
rebuilt, in the first year of the eleventh 
century, it h t ill retains much «»!' tlie ur 
rangoment and character of tho original 
edifice — few churches probably possess 
the old arrangements in. such complete 
ness as this, or impress the beholder with 
an air of greater antiquity. The whole 
width of the church is 71 ft. internally 
by 125 in length. One of its' most 
striking peculiarities is the (lispropor- 
tional width of tho central as compared 
with the side aisles, the latter being 
only 7 ft. wide. A screen of six pillars 
divides tho nave from the sanctuary. 
Ter3mps, however, the most interesting 
part of this church is (lie interior of its 
‘pso, which still retains the bishop’s throne, surrounded by six ranges 



Plan of Church at Torcello. 
Seal' 100 ft. to 1 in. 
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TORCELLO. 


pjtor his presbytery, arranged like those of an ancient theatrii 
^Jt^&ents one of the most extensive and best preserved examples of 
the fittings of the apse, and gives a better idea of the mode in which 
the apses of churches were originally arranged, than anything that is 
to be found in any other church, either of its age or of an earlier 
period. 



Ajpeu of li.tallica at Turcello, 


IjiKo Sta. 1 mhntianu (woodcut No. 2o5) mul Parenzo, this church 
possesses n Mimll side chapel, a vestry or sanctuary, ou tlio Gospel side 
of tho altar, and the remains of a very perfect baptistery may still bo 
t raced in front of the west door. This was a square block, externally, 
measuring 37 1 '. eaeh way; internally an octagon, with the angles 
cut into hemispherical niches. In the rear of the church stood "the 
campanile, and aoroes a narrow passage the conventual buildings; in 
fiout. of which now stands the beautiful little church of Sta. I’osejth. 
whole making up a group of nearly unrivalled interest considering its 
small dimensions. 

Other examples might bo quoted differing in some slight, rcsiicot 
from those just given, but the above are probably sufficient to explain 
the general arrangements of the early Basiliran churches, and the sty !u 
of their architecture, so long as it remained pure Romanesque; in 
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/vords, so long as it continued in Italy to "be a direct deduct! 
x fhe Roman style, without any foreign admixture or reaction. It 
might he instructive to speculate on what the style might have be¬ 
come if left alone to develope itself on its native soil, but it would 
be extremely difficult to make the subject clear without a much larger 
amount of illustration than is admissible, and which in a history would 
be out of place. Simultaneously with the elaboration of the rectangular 
form of church by the Italians, the Byzantines were occupied with 
the same task; but, being freer from the trammels of tradition find Run 
influenced by examples, they early arrived ftt forms UlUCll more 
divergent from those of the classical period than those of Italy, and 
their style, reacting on the Italian, produced llmt very bountiful com- 
bination, of which Visa Cathedral is a type, and St. Mark’s at Venice 
an extreme example. This stylo generally pervaded the whole south 
of Italy, with the exception of Rome; and, from the elements of which 
it was composed, may fairly he designated Byzantine Italian. 

While this was going on in the sonth the Longobards, the Goths, 
and other Barbarians who invaded the north of Italy, seized on this 
type and worked it out in their own fashion. They, however, had 
a mania for stone vaulted roofs, which led to most important modifi¬ 
cations of the style. It may probably be correctly asserted that no 
Romanesque or Byzantine Italian church has, or ever had, a vaulted 
nave. On the other hand, there is hardly a Barbarian church which the 
builders did not aspire to vault, tbougli they were frequently unable to 
accomplish it. It was this vaulting mania which led to the invention 
of compound piers, pointed arches, buttresses, pinnacles, and all the 
numerous peculiarities of the Gothic stylo ; and which, reacting on 
northern Italy, produced the Ghibeline or Italian Gothic Style. 

No exact boundary can he drawn between these two, modifications 
of style varied, as Byzantine or Gothic influences ebbed or flowed 
during the middle ages, Venice and Pisa, and all Calabria, were gene¬ 
rally influenced by their intercourse with the East, while the whole of 
the north of 1 taly and away from the coast as far down as Sienna and 
Orvieto the strong hand of the 'Teuton made itself felt. 

Yet Italy cannot be said to have been successful in either style. 
Her superior civilization enabled her to introduce and use an elegance 
of detail unknown north of the Alps; but she did not work out the 
Basilican type for herself; she left it to others to do that for her, and 
consequently never perfectly understood what she undertook, or why 
it was done. The result is that, though great elegance is found in 
parts, Italy can hardly produce a single church which is satisfactory 
as a design; or which would be intelligible without first explaining 
tin basework of those true styles from which its principal features 
have been borrowed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CIRCULAR ROMANESQUE CHURCHES. 


CONTENTS. 

Circular Olmrcbcs— Tomb ofSta. Costonzn — Churches at Pomgin, Nocora, 
Ruvomiu, Milan — Secnlnr ItuiMhip, 


In addition to tlio Pagan basilicas and temples, from which the 
arrangements of so many of the Christian edifices were obtained, the 
tombs ot the Romans formed a third type, from which the forms of a 
very important class of churches were derived. 

Ibo form which theso buildings retained, so long as they remained 
mere sepulchres appropriated to Pagan uses, has been already described 
(pp. .>10 to 322). that of Cecilia Motella and those of Augustus and 
TTadiian were what would now be willed “chambered tumuli ori¬ 
ginally tho sepulchral chamber was infinitessiinally small as compared 
with tho mass, but we find these being gradually enlarged till we 
approach the age of Constantino, when, as in tho tombs of the Tossia 
Family, that called the tomb of Helena (woodcut No. 218) and many 
others of the same age, they became miniature Pantheons. The central 


apartment was all in all: the exterior was not thought of. Still they 
w'ero appropriated to sepulchral rites, and these only, so long as they 
belonged to Pagan Rome. The case was diiferent. when they wore 
erected by the Christians. No association could be more appropriate 
than that of these sepulchral edifices, to a religion nursed in persecution, 
and the apostles of which had scaled their faith with their blood as 
martyrs; and when the Sacrament for the dying and tin burial service 
were employed, it, was in these circular churches that it was performed. 
I.ut b. sides theviatioaniiferthe departing Christian, the Churchprovided 
the admission Sacrament of Baptism for those who Were entering into 
communion, and this was. in early days at least, always performed in a 
building separate from the basilic. It would depend on whether 
■me I iag< was then considered as a sacrament ora civil contract whoth - 
11 Jolehrated in the 1 ■ thochuwsh; but it seems eortaih 

that the one was used almost exclusively as tho business place of the 
com muni I \, the other as tho sacramental temple of tho sect This 
appears always to have been the ease, at least when the two forms existed 
together, as they almost always did in tho great ecelesias! ieal establish 
ments of Italy. When the church was copied from a temple, ns in the 
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n examples above described, it is probable it may have servel 
purposes. But too little is known of tbe architecture of this 
early age, and its liturgies, to speak positively on the subject. 

The uses and derivation of these three forms of churches are so 
distinct that it would be extremely convenient if we could appropriate 
names to distinguish them. The first retains most appropriately the 
name of Basilica and with sufficient limitation to make it generally 
applicable. The word ccclesia, or eglise, would equally suffice for the 
second but that it is not English, and has been so indiscriminately 
applied, that it could not now be used in a restricted sense. The word 
kirk, or as we soften it into church, would be appropriate to the third, 1 but 
again it has been so employed as to be inapplicable. We therefore 
content ourselves with employing the words Basilica, Church and 
Bound Church, to designate the three, employing some expletive when 
any confusion is likely to arise between the first two of tho series. 


The most interesting feature of the early Bomancsque circular 
buildings is that they show the same transitional progress from an 
external to an internal columnar style of architecture which marked 
tho change from the Pagan to the Christian form of sacred edifice. It 
is perhaps not too much to assert that no ancient classic building of 
circular form has any pillars used constructively in its interior. Even 
the Pantheon, though 143 ft. G in. in diameter, derives no assist¬ 
ance from the pillars that surround it internally—they are mere 
decorative features. The same is true of the last Pagan example we 
are acquainted with,— the temple or tomb which Diocletian erected in 
his palace at Spalatro (woodcut No. 186). The pillars do fill up the 
angles there, but the building would be stable without them. The 
Byzantine architects also generally declined to avail themselves of 
pillars to support their domes, but the Bomancsque architects used 
them almost as universally as in their basilicas. 

Another very striking peculiarity is the entire abandonment of all 
external decoration. Boman circular temples had peristyles, like those 
at Tivoli (woodcut No. 185) and that of Vesta in Borne. Even the Pan¬ 
theon is as remarkable for its portico as its dome, so is that known as 
the Torre del Schiavi," but it is only in the very earliest of the Chris¬ 
tian edifices that wo find a trace of a portico, and even in them, hardly 
any attempt at external decoration. The temples of the Christians 


1 That is on the supposition that the 
"’ord kirk is derived from the Latin word 
“ f h cu3,” “ circular,’’ as the French term it, 
“ cirque.” My own conviction is that this 
«-*rtainly tho case. The word is only 
usud by the Baikirians aa applied to a form 
building they derived from the Ho¬ 


mans. Why the Germans should employ 
Kvpiaicbv oltcos , when neither the Greeks 
nor the Latins used that name, is a mystery 
which those who insist on these very impro¬ 
bable names have as yet failed to explain. 

2 Isabelle, ' Edifices Circulates,’ plates 
2G and 27. 
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longer shrines to contain statues and to which ‘worship mi to .. v 
i^Sadressed by people outside, but had become halls to contain the 
worshippers themselves while engaged in acts of devotion. 

The tomb of the Empress Helena (woodcut No. 218) is one of the 
earliest examples of its class. It. has no pillars internally, it is true, 
but it likewise has none on the exterior— the transition was not then 
complete. The same is the case with the two tombs in the Spina of the 
Circus of Nero (woodcut No. 247). They too are astylar, but their 
external appearance is utterly neglected. 

A\ hen from these wo turn to the Tomb or Baptistery of Constantine, 
built sometime afterwards (woodcut No. 2G7), we find the roof sup¬ 
ported by a screen of eight columns, two storeys 
in height, and through all its alterations can detect 
the effort to make the interior ornamental. It 
has, however, a portico, but this again is practi¬ 
cally an interior, both ends being closed with 
apsidal terminations, so that it really forms a 
second apartment, rather than a portico. In both 



these respects it is in advance of the building next 2«. Baptistery of Co»stantim> 
■f/% if - _ xi_x_ i n .i . ^ From Isabelle. 


Scale loo ft. to l in. 


to it, in age that we know of —the octagon at Spa- 
latro— which it otherwise very much resembles. 

The eight internal pillars instead of being mere ornaments have become 
essential parts of the construction, and the external peristyle has dis¬ 
appeared, leaving only the fragment of a porch. 

I he tomb which the same Emperor erected to contain the re¬ 
mains of his daughter Constants, is another example of the same 
transitional style. The interior in this 
instance is vaulted, but so timidly that 
twenty-four pillars are employed to sus¬ 
tain a weight for which half that number 
would have been amply sufficient. In tlie 
square niche opposite the entrance stood, 
and stands, the sarcophagus of the prin¬ 
cess. The roof of the aisle is adorned 
with paintings of the vin (age and scenes of 



rural life, winch, like all those on the aw. PUn of the Tomb of st*. 
tombs of Pagan Pome, have no reference 


of the tomb is 78 ft., 


to the sepulchral uses to which the build¬ 
ing was dedicated. The whole internal diameter 
that of the dome 85. 

In front of the building is a small erypto-portii-u -similar in anmmv 
ment to that of her father’s tomb, and beyond this is an oblong ~ 
" db circular ends, and surrounded on all sides by arcades; its dimm- 
sioiiK wore 535 ft. by 130, and, though, so ruined as hardly to allow of 
its arrangements being restored, it is interesting, as being' perhaps 
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instance of the “forum” which it is probable was left be: 

all tombs in those times, and 
traces of which may perhaps be 
found elsewhere, though as yet 
they have not been looked for. 

The only other important 
circular building within the 
walls of Rome of this early age 
is that known as S. Stephano 
Rotondo. Though there is no¬ 
thing to fix its date with any 
precision, it is almost certain 
that it belongs to the fifth and 
sixth centuries of the Christian 
era. It is 210 ft, in diameter, 
and its roof was supported by 
two ranges of columns, eircu- 


269. Plan of San Stephano Rotondo. From Gutensohn 
and Knapp. Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


larly disposed in its interior; and on the first or inner range rested a 
horizontal architrave like that of St. Peter’s. In the outer one the 


pillars support arches like those of St. Paul s. 
All the pillars are taken from older buildings. 
The outer aisle was divided into eight com¬ 
partments ; but in what manner, and for what 
purpose, it is not now easy to ascertain, owing 
to the very ruined state of the building. Nor 
can it bo determined exactly how it was 
roofed ; though it is probable that its ar¬ 
rangements were identical with those of the 
great five-aisled basilicas, which it closely re¬ 
sembles, except in its circular shape. 

This is more clear in another church of the same age, that ol bti. 
Angeli, at Perugia, which is very similar in its disposition. Of this 
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CIRCULAR CHURCHES. 


ing a section is here shown, as given by M. Isabelle—perhaps t*of 
to be depended upon in every respect, but still affording a very fail- 
representation of what the arrangements of the circular wooden-roofed 
churches were. Its dimensions are less than those of San Stephano, 
being only 11 5 ft. in diameter ; but it is more regular, the greater pan 
of its materials being apparently original, and made for the place they 
occupy. In the church of San Stephano, the tomb-shaped circular form 
was probably used as symbolical of his martyrdom. That at Perugia 
was most likely originally a baptistery, 
or it may also have been dedicated to 
some martyr; but in the heart of 
Etruria this form may -havo been 
adopted for other reasons, the force 
ot which wo are hardly able at the 
present day to appreciate, though in all 
cases locality is one of the strongest 


influencing powers as far as architec¬ 


tural forms are concerned. 

At Nocera doi Pagani, on the road 
between Rome and Naples, there is an 
extremely beautiful circular church, 
built undoubtedly for the purpose of a 

baptistery, and very similar in plan and 272 . run of Baptistery at Nocera dei Pogani. 
general arrangement to the tomb of scale so ft. to 1 in. 

what ^^7'^ knm ? “ tKe Bapti8ter y of St. Aguese, though some- 
\ M&u> * k ' mg 111 dwfceter. Its principal merit is the form of 
s dome, which is not only correct in a scientific point of view but 
singularly graceful internally. Externally thiB building for the first 



m ! ^Section of Baptetdry at .Nocera d,i Pagani. From Mbelle, • EdMc* 










































ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 

„ Toduces us to a peculiarity which had as much influence on ty 
Western styles as any of those pointed out above. As before observed 
(•p 380) the Romanesque architects never attempted to vault then- 
rectangular buildings, but they did frequently construct domes over 
their circular edifices. But here again they did not make the outside ot 
the dome the outline of their buildings as the Romans had always done 
before the time of Constantine, and as the Byzantines and Saracens in¬ 
variably did afterwards; but they employed their vault only as ceiling 
internally, and covered it, as in this instance, with a false wooden root 
externally. It may be difficult to determine whether this was a judicious 
innovation or not; but this at least is certain, that it had as much in¬ 
fluence on the development of the Gothic style as the vaulting mania 
itself. In the tenth and eleventh centuries many attempts were made to 
construct true roofs of stone, but unsuccessfully; and from various 
fetuses, which will be pointed out hereafter, the idea was abandoned, 
and tho architects were forced to content themselves with a stone 
ceiling, covered by a wooden roof, though this is one of the radical 
defects of the style, and one of the principal causes of the decay and 
destruction of so many beautiful buildings. 


Ravenna. 

Ravenna possesses several circular buildings, almost as interesting 
as those of the capital; the first being the baptistery of St. John, 
belonging to the original basilica, and consequently one of the oldest 
Christian buildings of the place. Externally it is a plain octagons 
building, 40 ft. in diameter. Internally it still retains its origma 
decorations, which arc singularly elegant and pleasing. Jts design is 
somewhat like that of the temple at 8palat.ro, but with arcades substi¬ 
tuted everywhere for horizontal architraves ; the century that elapsed 
between these two epochs having sufficed to complete the transition 

between tho two styles. a , 

Far more interesting than this is the great church ot St. V itale, 

the most complicated, and at tho same time, perhaps, the most beau¬ 
tiful of the circular churches of that age. 1 n design it is nearly identica 
with the Minerva Medica at Rome, 1 except in its being an octagon in¬ 
stead of a decagon, and that it is wholly enclosed by an octagonal wall, 
whereas the Roman example has in addition two curvilinear wings, 
enclosing its sides. There are also some minor alterations, such as the 
introduction of galleries, and tho prominence given to the choir; but 
still nothing at all to justify tho title of Byzantine, usually applied to 
this church. It is in reality a had copy from a building m Rome, and 
very unlike any building in the East we are acquainted with, though 
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CIRCULAR CHURCHES. 


hi, there are certain forms of similarity, as indeed must he foiw 
buildings of the age before the final separation of the two 
mirches took place. 

As will be seen from the annexed plan, the diameter of the external 
octagon is 1 10 ft., of the internal one only 50, so that the dome here is a 
third less than that of its prototype, and 
so completely had the architects degene¬ 
rated from the dome builders of Home, 
that instead of the scientific construction 
of the Minerva Medica, this is wholly 
composed of earthen pots, and protected 
by a wooden roof. It is true these pots 
have been used in the East for domes 
and roofs from the earliest ages, that they 
lorni as stable and as permanent a mode 
of covering as stone itself, and that they 
might with facility be so used as to sur¬ 
pass the heavier material for this pur¬ 
pose. But such is not the case here; 
and though it appears invidious to blame 
that which has stood the wear and tear 




Plan of St. Vitale, Ravenna. 
From Isabelle. 


of thirteen centuries, and has witnessed the fall of so many of its 
younger and more aspiring rivals, the construction of this dome serves 
t at her to show liow excellent the expedient is, than the method hy 
winch it can best lx* applied. 



rntet nal y a good deal has been done in modern times to destroy 
the simplicity of tin. original effect of the building ; Wt still there it) 
pleasing result produced hy alternating the piers will, circular columns 

aaid a hghtne® and elegance al.. the whole 4e . 

unrivalled in the V, estem world among churches of its class. It s en 
to have been admired by its contemporaries as much as it js in ^ 

2 c 2 
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R( JMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 

si y Charlemagne at all events copied it for his own torn!) at Ai> 
pelle, and the architects of many other circular buildings of that 
age appear to have derived their inspiration from this one. 

The church of San Lorenzo at Milan, had it not been so much 


altered in modern times, would take precedence of San Vitale in almost 
every respect. The date of its erection is not known, though it 
certainly must be as early, if not earlier than tho time of Justinian. 
Down to the 8th century it was the cathedral of that city. It was 
burnt to the ground in 1071, and restored in 1119; the dome then 
erected fell in 1571, on which it underwent its last transformation 
from the hands of Martino Bassi and Pellegrini, who so disfigured its 
ancient details as to leave considerable doubt as to its antiquity. 



276. Plan of S. l^orenzo at Milan. From Quast, 1 Alt Christlichen,' «fcc. Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


Its plan, however, seems to have remained unchanged, and shows a 
further progress towards what afterwards became the Byzantine style 
than is to be found either in the Minerva Medica or in San Vitale. It 
is in fact the earliest attempt to bring the circular church to a square 
shape: and except that the four lateral colonnades are fiat segments of 
circles, and that there is a little clumsiness in tho angles, it is one 
of the most successful designs handed down from that early ago. 

The dome as it now stands is octagonal, which the first dome cer 
tainlv could not htvo been. Its diameter is 70 ft., nearly equal to 
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OntOULAH C'lIUJiCHKS. 



^ Minerva Medica, and the whole diameter of the buildi 
,4-nally 142 ft. 

. 1,1 fronfc of tho church, in the street, is a handsome colonnade of 
pillars, borrowed from some ancient temple—it is said from ono dedi¬ 
cated to Hercules; this leads to a square atrium, now wholly deprived 
of its lateral arcades; and this again to a facade, which has been 
strangely altered in modern times. Opposite this, to tho eastward of 
ho church, is an octagonal building, apparently intended as a toml.- 
houso ; and on the north side a similar one, though smaller On the 
south is tho baptistery, about 45 ft. in diameter, approached by a ves- 
>b« e m the same manner as that of Constantine at Home, and as in 
the tomb ot Ins daughter Constantin: all these, however, have been so 
painfully altered, that little remains besides the bare plan of the build¬ 
ing; still there is enough to show that this is one of the oldest and 
mod, interesting of tho Christian churches of Italy. 

The building now known as tho baptistery at Florence is an 

ST, 108 ft \ m diamctel ' externally. Like the last-mentioned 
chinch, it was originally the cathedral of tho city, and was erected to 
cive as such apparently in the time of Tl.eodelinda queen of the Lom- 

•indi T? SO n ’ 11 Ce, ' tainly tad uot originally its present form, 

will fn l ", 0 Xt , y tll0S ° colnmns "’Joe 1 * now stand ranged round the 
\ at . , t, “° 8t00d in ^ <*ntro, as in the Homan examples. If 
original roof was of wood, it was probably in two storeys, like that 
io baptistery of Constantine, or it may have been a dome of more 
olld materials like that of the Sta. Costanza. 

At tho same time when the new cathedral was built, the older 

bv A™Ti arS i t0 ? aVe ^ r m ° dl ' lk ‘ a b ° ,h interna % and externally 
ehmtT !i . I 1 P °’ and b0th its form aud decoration so completely 
uged, that it must bo considered rather as a building of tlie 13th 

rs ““ Uf “ ** W > # —. origimlly Z 

1 here can bo little doubt that many other similar buildings beW- 
mg to this age still exist m various parts of Italy - for it j s n ° 

rr tLat ’ v time whon *• ** - - 

o be eongrogatmn so numerous as to require the more extended aceom 
inodation of he basilica, almost all the earlier ehurehes were c SZ 

wover * Lave Pe^ed &t>m lapse of .. . , , 

so altered as to be nearly unrecognisable. \Ve be,. 
come again to a break in the chain of our 

wi,l ‘ u " 5 ' *“ 1 " >-«*v <» a«',v, UJT « 


1 In this building they now show a sueo- | 

phages of ancient dale, said to bo that of (l,. ■ 7 w ol uer time, nnd in 

(bdla l’laeiilia, daughter of Tlwu.losi.u. betweenk 


'enna, bill it may be of her time. 


Nie, however, was certainly bnried at Lhi- 
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277. Tomb of Gal la PUicidia, 
lUvemm. 

From Quast. No seal*. 


inctly Gothic or Byzantine, that they must be classed with 
bther of these modifications. The true Romanesque had nearly come 
to an end when Alboin the Lombard had made 
himself master of the greater part of Italy about 
the year 575. 

Before leaving this branch of the subject 
there arc two small buildings at Ravenna which 
it is impossible to pass over, though their direct 
bearing on the history of this subject is not so 
apparent as it is in the case of other buildings 
just described 

The first and earliest is the tomb of Galla 
Placidia, now known as the church of SS. Na- 
zario and Celso, and must have been erected 
before the year 450. It is singular among all the tombs of that age 
from the abandonment in it of the circular for a cruciform plan. Such 
forms, it is true, are common in the chambers of tumuli and also among 
tlie catacombs, while the church which Constantine built in Constanti¬ 
nople and dedicated to the Apostles, meaning it however as a sepulchral 
church, was something also on this plan. Notwithstanding, however, 
these examples, this must be considered as an exceptional form, though 
its diminutiveness (it being only 85 ft. by 30 internally) might perhaps 
account for any caprice. Its great interest to us consists in its retaining 
not only its original architectural form, but also its polychromatic deco¬ 
rations nearly in their original state of completeness. 1 The three arms 
of the cross forming the receptacles for the three 
sarcophagi is certainly a pleasing arrangement, 
but is only practicable on so small a scale. \\ ere 
the building larger, it would lose all appro¬ 
priateness as well as all effect. 

Far more interesting than this — architec¬ 
turally at. least—is the tomb of Theodoric, the 
Gothic king, now known as Santa Maria Ro¬ 
tunda. The lower storey is a decagon externally, 
enclosing a cruciform crypt. It is 45 ft. in dia¬ 
meter, each face being ornamented by a deep 
niche. These support a flat terrace, on which 
originally stood a range of small pillars support¬ 
ing arches which surrounded the upper storey. 
These have all been removed, though their form, as shewn above, can 
be restored from fragments found. On the face of the tomb itself are 
the sinkings for the architraves and vaults which they supported. The 



27 *. Capital of Pillars forming 
jvriatylc round Tbeodoric's 
Torub. From Ilubsch. 



270. Plan of Tomb of TlieuJ* i i- 
Scale 50 ft. U> 1 iu. 


1 'Flu ol* me well illustrate*! in Quast, ‘Alt Ghristiiclien Itouwerku zu Ravenna. 
A Why Ilubseh ami ethers. 
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CIRCULAR CHURCHES. 


part of the building is the roof, which is formed of 
hollowed out into the form of a flat dome—internally 30 ft. 
and externally 35 ft. in diameter—and 
which certainly forms one of the most 
unique and appropriate coverings for 
a tomb perhaps anywhere to be found. 

Near the edge are a range of false 
dormer windows, which evidently were 
originally used as handles, by means of 
which the immense mass was raised to 
its present position. In the centre of 
the dome is a small square pedestal, on 
which, it is said, once stood the urn which 
contained the ashes of its founder. 

The model of this building seems 
probably to have been the mole of 
Hadrian, which Theodoric saw, and 
must have admired, during his celebrated visit to home. The polygonal 
arrangements of the oxterior, and the substitution of arcades for hori- 


I I 
280 . 
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Elevation of Tomb of Theodoric, 
Ravenna. 

From Isabell‘ Edifices Circulaires.’ 


zontal architraves, were only such changes as the lapse of time had ren¬ 
dered indispensable. But the building of the ancient world which it 
most lesembles is the Tour Magne at N lines. In both cases we have the 
polygonal basement containing a great chamber, and above this exter¬ 
nally the narrow ledge, approached by flying flights of steps. W e cannot 
now tell what crowned the French example, though the fact of an urn 
crowning the tomb at Ravenna points to an identical origin, but we 
must obtain a greater number of examples before we can draw any posi- 
tnc conclusions as to the origin of such !oims. Meanwhile, however, 
'v bother we consider the appropriateness of the forms, the solidity of its 
construction, or the simplicity of its ornaments and details, this tomb 
at, Ravenna is not surpassed by any building of its class and age. 

Though the investigation of the early history of these circular forms 
ot churches is not so important as that of the rectangular basilicas, it 
18 extremely interesting from the influence they had on the subsequent 
development of the style. In Italy it is probable that one half of the 
early churches were circular in plan; and one such is still generally 
retained attached to each cathedral as a baptistery. Except for this 
purpose, however, the form has generally been super,- , dod: the rec¬ 
tangular being much easier to construct, more capable of extension 
and altogether more appropriate to the ritual of the Christian com' 

’■ " ' : ■ form was early absorbed into tS 

basil. -a, forming the chwet or apse. In Germany its flit, was much 
the rune as in Italy, but its succession was earlier and more comnleto 
In England some half dozen examples are known to e xist, and in L , 
they have yet to be discovered. 11 11 
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ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE. 

the Gothic architects apjDlicd themselves to the extension ftnj 
•ation of tho circular form with the same zeal and skill as was dis¬ 
played in that task by their Byzantine brethren, they might probably 
have produced something far more beautiful than even the best of our 
mediaeval cathedrals, but when the Barbarians began to build they 
found the square form with its straight lines simpler and easier to 
construct. It thus happened that, long before they became as civilized 
and expert as the Easterns were when they commenced the task, the 
Westerns had worked the rectangular form into one of considerable 
beauty, and had adapted it to their ritual, and their ritual to it. It 
thus became the sacred and appropriate form, and the circular or 
domical forms were consequently never allowed a fair trial in Western 
Europe. 

Secular Buildings. 



Very few remains of secular buildings in the Romanesque style are 
now to be found in Italy. The palace of Theodoric at Ravenna, though 

sadly mutilated, is perhaps the best and most 
perfect. In all its details it shows a close 
resemblance to that of Diocletian at Spalatro, 
but more especially so to tho Porta Aurea and 
the most richly and least classically dccoi ated 
parts of that edifice, but much intermixed with 
mouldings and details belonging properly to 
tho Gothic styles, which were then on tho 
eve of being introduced into general use. 

Another building; perhaps slightly more 
modern, is that which is now called the 
Palazzo dello Torre at Turin, which still 
retains tho architectural ordinance of the 
exterior of a Roman amphitheatre, but so 
modified by Gothic feeling that tlio pilas¬ 
ters are even more useless and unmeaning 
than in its classical prototypes. In this ex¬ 
ample the style is evidently beginning to feel 
its own strength, and learning to dispense 
with the traditional forms that had so long 
governed it. This building, to which no 
more precise date can be assigned than that 
of the age between Justinian and Char¬ 
lemagne, is probably seen the last expiring 
effort of Romanesque architecture in a Gothic 
country, though the paucity of contemporary examples renders it ex¬ 
tremely difficult to trace the exact history of the style at this age. 


j 'l. Pal. 7.0 dolle Torre, Turin. 
From Ofclon's * Dauwerke in der 
JjOinhardoL’ 


In progressive an arl as architecture it is always very difficult, 
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SECULAR BUILDINGS. 



lies impossible, to fix the exact date when one style ends 
begins. In an art so preeminently ecclesiastical as architecture 
was in those days, it will probably be safer to look in the annals of the 
Church rather than in those of the State for a date when the Roman¬ 
esque expired giving birth, Phoenix-like, to the Gothic. Viewed from 
this point there can be little doubt but that the reign of Gregory the 
Great (a.d. 590 to 603) must be regarded as that in which the Latin 
language and the Roman style of architecture both ceased to be 
employed. 

After this date we wander on through five centuries of tentative 
efforts to form a new style, and in tho age of another Gregory— the 
^ wc find at last the Gothic style emancipated from former tradi¬ 
tions, and marching steadily forward with a well defined aim. What 


had been commenced under the gentle influence of a Thcodelinda at 


Florence in the year 600, was completed in the year 1077 under the 
firmer guidance of a Matilda at Canossa. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


DATES. 

Charlemagne . a, n. 768-813 

Kollo, first Duke of Normiindy .... fill 

Hugh Capet . 987 

William Ji. of Normandy, or the Con¬ 
queror . 1 U 55-1086 

Jfenry I. of France. 103 1 

Philip l n or 1 'Amoureux. loeo 

lvouis VI., or la Gros . nos 

Louis VJL, or lo Jeune . 1137 

St. Bernard of Clairvaux . . . 1091-1153 

Philip 11 ., or 1 ’Auguste . 1180 

Louis Vi II., or the Lion. 1223 

Louis IX., or the Saint. 3226 


dates. 

Philip HI., the Hardy. a.d. 1270 

Philip IV., or the Fair. 1235 

Philip VI. of Valois. 1328 

Battle of Crecy . 134(5 

John II., the Good. 1350 

Charles V., the Wise. 1334 

Charles Vi., the Beloved. 1380 

Charles VII., the Victorious .... 1422 

Juan of Arc. 1412-1431 

Louis XL . 146I 

Charles VHI. 1433 

Louis XII. 1498 

Francis L. 1515 


To those who do not look beyond the present, France appears to he one 
of the most homogeneous of all the countries of Europe, inhabited by a 
people speaking one language, professing one religion, governed by the 
same laws, and actuated by the same feelings and aspirations; yet it 
certainly is not so in reality, and in the middle ages the distinctions 
between the various races and peoples were strongly marked and 
capable of easy definition. Wars, persecutions, and revolutions, have 
done much to obliterate these, and the long habit of living under a 
centralized despotism has produced a superficial uniformity which hides 
a great deal of actual diversity. The process of fusion, commenced 
apparently about the r ign of Louis the Saint (a.d. 1226), and has gone 
on stcadih ever since. Before his time France was divided into six or 
eight great ethnographic provinces which might now bo easily mapped 
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So systematic attempt has yet been nrndo to construct an ethno¬ 
graphic map of the country from the architectural remains, though it is 
easy to sec how it might be done. AY hat is wanted is that some com- 


1 A small chart nf the same : ort has 
been published by M. dc Cnunmnt,* which, 
though an improvement, still leaves much 
to be desired; but until every church is | 
examined, and every typical s|>ecimen at 

3 ' AbcedUairc d' Architecture,' p. 174 . 


least published, it is impossible to mark 
out more than tin general features of the 
chart. Imperfect, however, as they are in 
this one, they are still more numerous and 
more detailed than it will l>o easy for us 
to follow and to trace out in the limih ( ] 
space of this work. 
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FRENCH ARCHITECTURE. 


archeologist should do for the ethnography of France vi 
V . Smith did at the end of the last century for the geology of 
England. Like that early pioneer of exact knowledge in his peculiar 
department, he must be content to wander from province to province, 
from village to village, visiting every church, and examining every 
architectural remain, comparing one with another, tracing their 
affinities, and finally classifying and mapping the whole. It is 
probable that the labour of one man would hardly suffice for this pur¬ 
pose. Monographs would be required to complete the task, but it is 
one of such singular interest that it is hoped it may soon be under¬ 
taken. 

One of the great difficulties in attempting anything of the sort at 
present is the nomenclature. When the science is further advanced, 
such names as Silurian, Cambrian, &c., will no doubt bo invented, but 
at present we must be content with the political name which seems 
most nearly to express the ethnographical distribution; though in 
scarcely a single instance will these be found strictly correct, all in 
consequence being open to adverse criticism. In Franco it frequently 
happened that two or more ethnographic provinces were united under 
one sceptre—eventually all were merged into one — and during the 
various changes that took place in the middle ages, it was only by 
accident that the political boundary exactly agreed for any great length 
of time with the ethnographical. 

In Germany, on the contrary, a single race is and was cut up into 
numerous political divisions, so that it becomes, from the opposite 
cause alone, equally difficult to apply a nomenclature which shall cor¬ 
rectly represent the facts of the case. 

In such a work as this it would be manifestly absurd to attempt to 
adjust all this with anything like minute accuracy, but the principal 
features are so easily recognized that no great confusion can arise in the 
application of such names as are usually employed, and it is to be hoped 
tliat before long a better system of nomenclature will be invented and 
applied. 

We may rest assured of one thing, at all events, which is that the 
architectural remains in France are as sufficient for the construction of 
an ethnographic map of that country as the rocks arc for the compila¬ 
tion of a geological survey. If the ono opens out to the Student an 
immense expanse of scientific knowledge, I he other is hardly of less 
interest, though in a less extended field. There ore few studies more 
] leasing than that of tracing the history of man through his works, and 
none bring the former condition of humanity so vividly back to us as 
those records which have been built into the walls of their temples 
or their palaces by those who were thus unconsciously recording their 
feelings for the instruction of their posterity. 

The first thing that strikes the student in examining architecturally 


|.'r|Y]n. L DIVISION OF SUBJECT. 

I S I 

of France is the recurrence of* the same phenomenon as 
remarked in that of Italy, a division into two nearly equal halves "by a 
boundary line running oast and west. In both countries, to the south¬ 
ward of this line the land was occupied by a Bomanesque people, who, 
though conquered, were never colonized by the Barbarians to such an 
extent as to alter their blood or consequently the ethnographic relations 
of the people. North of the line the Goths and Lombards in Italy T and 
the Franks in Gaul, settled in such numbers as to influence very con¬ 
siderably the status of the races, in some instances almost to the 
obliteration of their leading characteristics. 

In France the boundary line follows the valley of the Loire near its 
northern edge till it passes behind Tours; it crosses that river between 
that city and Orleans, follows a somewhat devious course to Lyons, and 
up the valley of the Phone to Geneva. 

In the middle ages the two races were roughly designated as those 
speaking the Langue d’oc and the Langue d’ceil—somewhat more cor¬ 
rectly those to the south wero called Pomance, 1 those to the north 
Frankish ; but the truth is, the distinction is too broad to bo now clearly 
defined, and we must descend much more into detail before any satis¬ 
factory conclusion can be arrived at. 

On the south of the line, one of the most beautiful as well as the 
best defined architectural provinces is that I have ventured to designate 
as Provence or Provencal. Its limits arc very nearly coincident with 
those of Gallia Narbonesis, and “ Nurboneso ” would consequently be a 
moro correct designation, and would be adopted if treating of a classical 
style of art. It has, however, the defect of including Toulouse, which 
does not belong to the province, and consequently the name affects an 
accuracy it docs not possess. It may, therefore, he better at present to 
adopt the vague name of the “ Province ” par excellence , especially as 
Provencal is a word applied by French authors to literary matters much 
in the sense it is hero used to define an architectural division. The 
whole of the south coast of France from tho Alps to the Pyrenees 
belongs to this province, and it extends up tho valley of the Phone 
as far as Lyons, and is generally bounded by the hills on either side of 
that river. 

Perhaps the best mode of defining tho limits of tho Aquitanian 
province would be to say that it includes all those towns whoso names 
end with the Pn -que article ac, consequently indicating the presence at 
some former period <d a people speaking that language or something 



‘ Tho use of this term is a little awk- 
ward at. first from its hnvin;r another 
meaning in English ; it has, however, 
been long used hy English etymologists to 
distinguish the Romance language, such 
as Italian, Spanish, and French from 


those of Teutonic origin, and is here used 
in precisely tho same sense as applied to 
architecture—to those styles derived from 
the Roman, but one degree more removed 
from ic than the Romanesque. 
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[ closely allied to it, or at all events differing from‘those of the^ej 
ranee. Jt is only on the eastward that the line seems difficult to 
define. There are some towns, such as Barjac, Qnissac, Gignac, in the 
valley of the Rhone, in situations that would seem to belong to 
Provence, and until their churches are examined it is impossible to say 
to which they belong. On the south Aquitania is bounded by the 
Pyrenees, on the west by the sea, and on the north by a line running 
nearly straight from the mouth of the Garonne to Langeac, near to Lc 
Puy en Y'elay. 

The third is designated that of Anjou, or the Angiovine, from its 
most distinguished province. This includes the lower part of the 
Loire, and is bounded on the north-east by the Cher. Between it and 
the sea is a strip of land, including the Angoumois, Saintonge, and 
Vendee, which it is not easy to know where to place. It may belong, 
so far as we yet know, to either Aquitania or Anjou, or possibly may 
deserve a separate title altogether; but in the map it is annexed for 
the present to Poitou or the Angiovine province. 

In Britany the two styles meet, and are so mixed together that it 
is impossible to separate them. In that district there neither is pure 
Romance nor pure Frankish, but a style partaking of the peculiarities 
of each without belonging to either. 

Besides these, there is the small and secluded district of Auvergne, 
having a style peculiarly its own, which, though certainly belonging 
to the southern province, is easily distinguished from any of the neigh¬ 
bouring styles, and is one of the most pleasing to he found of an early 


age in France. 

Beyond this to tin* eastward lies the great Burgundian province, 
having a well-defined and well-marked style of its own, influenced by 
or influencing all those around it. Its most marked characteristic is 
what may be called a mechanical mixture of the classical and mediaeval 
styles without any real fusion. Essentially and constructively the 
style is Gothic, but it retained the use of Corinthian pilasters and 
classical details till late in the middle ages : Burgundy was also in the 
middle ages the country of monastieism par excellence - a circumstance 
which had considerable influence on her forms of art. 

Taking, then, a more general view' of the Southern province, it will 
l>e seen that if a line were drawn from Marseilles to Brest, it would 
pass nearly through the middle of ii. At the south-eastern extremity 
of such a line we should find a style almost purely Romanesque, passing 
by slow and equal gradations into a Gothic form at its other terminal. 

On turning to the Frankish province the case is somewhat different. 
Paris is here the centre, from which everything radiates; and though 
the Norman invasion, and other troubles of those times, with the re¬ 
building mania of tin loth century, have swept away nearly all traces 
of the early buildings, still it is easy to see how the Gothic style arose 
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Isle of France, and how it spread from thence to all the nek 
ig provinces. 


DIVISION OF SUBJECT. 
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In consequence, however, of the loss of its early ’buildings, and of 
its subsequent preeminence and supercession of the earlier styles, the 
description of its features naturally follows that of the subordinate 
provinces, and concludes the history of the mediaeval styles in France. 

Not to multiply divisions, we may include in the Northern province 
many varieties that will afterwards be marked as distinct in maps of 
French architecture, especially at the south-east, where the Nivernois 
and Bourbonnois, if not deserving of separate honours, at least consist 
of such a complete mixture of the Frankish and Burgundian, with the 
Southern styles, that they cannot strictly be said to belong to any one 
in particular, though they partake of all. The Northern, however, is 
certainly the predominant element, and with that therefore they should 
be classed. 

To the westward lies the architectural province of Normandy, one 
of the most vigorous offshoots of the Frankish style; and from the 
power of tho Norman dukes in the 11th and 12th centuries, and the 
accidental circumstance of its prosperity in those centuries when the 
rest of France was prostrate from their ravages and tom by internal 
dissensions, the Bound Gothic style shows itself here with a vigour 
and completeness not found elsewhere. It is, however, evidently only 
the Frankish style based remotely on Homan tradition, hut which the 
Barbarians used with a freedom and boldness which soon converted it 
into a purely national Gothic form. This soon ripened into the com¬ 
plete Gothic style of the 13th century, which was so admired tha; it 
soon spread over the whole face of Europe, and became the type of all 
Gothic architecture. 

Alsace is not included in this enumeration, as it certainly belongs 
architecturally to Germany. I <orraine too is more German than French, 
and if included at all, must be so as an exceptional transitional pro¬ 
vince. French Flanders belonged, in the middle ages, to the Belgian 
provinces behind it, and may therefore also be disregarded at present : 
hut even after rejecting all these, enough is still left to render it dif¬ 
ficult to remember and follow all the changes in style introduced by 
these different races, and which marked not only the artistic but the 
political state of France during the middle ages, whyn the six territ o¬ 
rial peers of France, tho Counts of Toulouse, Aquitaine, Normandy, 
Burgundy, Champagne, and Flanders, represented the six principal 
provinces of tlie kingdom, under their suzerain, the Count or King of 
Baris. These very divisions might now be taken to represent the 
architectural distinctions, were it not that tho pre-eminence of these 
gnvi princes belongs to a later epoch than the archite* rural divisions 
which we have pointed out, and which wo must now describe some¬ 
what more at length. 
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Before proceeding to describe these various styles in detail, it may 
add to the clearness of what follows if the mode in which the pointed 
arch was first introduced into Christian architecture is previously ex¬ 
plained. It has already been explained that the pointed arch with 
radiating voussoirs was used by the Assyrians as early as the time of 
Sargon in the 8th century b.c., and by the Ethiopians as early as that 
ot 1 irhakah. The Etrurians and Pelasgi used the form probably 12 
centuries B.c., but constructed it with horizontal courses. To come 
nearer, however, to our own time, the Saracens certainly adopted it at 
Cairo in the first century of the Hegira, and never apparently used a 
round arch after the erection of the mosque of Ebn Touloun, a.d. 885. 

The Romanesque traditions, however, prevented the Christians 
from adopting it in Europe till forced to do it from constructive 
necessities, and the mode of its introduction into the early churches in 
Provence renders them singularly important in enabling us to arrive at 
a correct solution of this much mooted question. 1 

It is hardly worth while discussing whether the form was borrowed 
fiom the East, where it had been used so long before it was known — or 
at least before we are aware of its being known— in Europe. It may 
be that the Pelasgic Greeks left examples of it in Provence, or that 


persons trading to the Levant from Marseilles became familiar with its 
uses; or it may be, though very unlikely, that it was really re-invented 
for the purposes to which it was applied. 

In whatever way it was introduced it at least seems certain that 


all the churches of Provence, from the age of Charlemagne to that of 
bt. Louis, were vaulted, and have their vaults constructed on the 
principle of the pointed arch. It Las nevertheless long been a received 
dogma with the antiquaries of France as well as with those of England, 
that the pointed arch was first introduced in the 12tli century—the 
first example being assumed to be tho work of Abbot Suger at St. 
Denis (1144-52), the result of which is that .all who have written on 
the subject of Provencal architecture have felt themselves forced to 
ascribe the age of the churches in question, or at least of their roofs, 
a date subsequent to this period. 

r I3ie use to which the Provencal architects applied the pointed arch 
will lie evident from tho annexed diagram, the left-hand portion of 
which is a section of the roof of one of the churches at Vaison. The 
object evidently was to lay the roof or roofing-tiles directly on the 
vault, as the Romans had done on their domes, and also, so far as we 


1 For the detail of tho argument I must ‘ Builder,’ and otlior papers of the time, 
ruhv tie; loader to a paper read by me to See also a paper read in the same place 
the Institute of British Architects on I in the following month (July, 1849), by 
June 18th, 18-49, and published in the Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 
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those of their thormae. Had they used a circular vault 
fposc, it is evident, from the right-hand side of the diagrar 
» obtain a straight-]ined roof externally, and the necessary water¬ 
shed, it would have been requisite to load the centre of the vault to a 
most dangerous extent, as at a ; whereas with the pointed arch it only 
required the small amount of filling up shown at b, and even that 
might have been avoided by a little contrivance if thought necessary. 
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Diagram of Vaulting. South of France. 


By adopting the pointed form the weights are so distributed as to 
ensure stability and to render the vault self-supporting. It has already 
been observed that the Gothic architects everywhere treated their 
vaults as mere false ceilings, covering them with a roof of wood—an 
expedient highly objectionable in itself, and the cause of the destruc¬ 
tion, by fire or from neglect, of almost all the churches we now 
hiiil in ruins all over Europe; whereas, had they adhered either 
to the Roman or Romance style of roofing, the constant, upholding 
hand of man would not have been required to protect their buildings 
from decay. 

The one obstacle in the way of the general adoption of this mode 
of roofing was tin- difficulty of applying it to intersecting vaults. The 
Romans, it is true, had conquered the difficulty ; so had the Byzantine 
architects, qs we shall h ereafter see , displaying the ends of the vaults 
as ornaments; and even at St. Mark’s, Venice, this system is adopted, 
and with the additional advantage of the pointed arch might have .been 

canied fiuther. Still it must be confessed that it was not easy _ that it 

required more skill in construction and a bettor class of masonry than 
was then available to do this efficiently and well. The consequence, 
is, that all the Romance pointed vaults aro simple tunnel-vaults without 
intersections, and that the Gothic architects, when they adopted the 
form, slurred over the difficulty by hiding tin upper sides of their 
vaults beneath a temporary wooden roof, which protected theta from 
the injuries of the weather. This certainly was one of the greatest 
mistakes they made: had they carefully profiled and ornamented the 
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of the stone roofs in the same manner as they ornameij|pLj 
xjj* . .th^/inside, their buildings would have been not only much more 
beautiful, but much more permanent, and the style would have been 
saved from the principal falsity that now deforms it. Even as it is, if 
we wished intelligently to adapt the Gothic to our purposes, instead 
of merely copying it, this is one of the points to which we ought first 
to turn our attention. 

Another circumstance which may be alluded to here, when speak¬ 
ing on this subject, which led to the adoption of the pointed arch at 
an early age in the southern provinces of France, was the use of domes 
as a roofing expedient. These, it is true, are not found in Provence, 
but they are common in Aquitaine and Anjou—some of them certainly 
of the 11th century; and there can be little doubt but that these are 
not the earliest, though their predecessors have perished or have not 
yet been brought to light. 

There is no one who has studied the subject who is not aware how 
excellent, as a constructive expedient, the pointed arch is as applied to 
intersecting vaults, but it is not so generally understood why it was 
equally necessaiy in the construction of domes. So long as these 
rested on drums rising from the ground the circular form sufficed; but 
when it became necessaiy to rest them on pendentives in the angles of 
square or octagonal buildings, the case was widely different. The 
early Bvzantino architects— in Sta. Sophia for instance— did fit pen¬ 
dentives to circular arches, but it was with extreme difficulty and 
required veiy great skill both in setting out and in execution. But 
the superiority of the pointed form was perceived at an early date; 
and the Saracens, who were trammelled by no traditions, adopted 
it at once and employed it as a doming expedient as exclusively as 
the Gothic architects adhered to it in the construction of their vaults 
—and for the same reason— simply because it was the best mode of 
construction. 

It is easy to explain why this should be so. In the annexed 
diagram, fig. 1 represents the pendentives of a dome resting on circular 
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arches. At a they became evanescent, and for some distance from the 
centre aro so weak that it is only by concealed construction that # they 
can be made to do their work. AY hen the pointed arch is introduced, 
as in fig. 2, not only is great freedom obtained in spacing, but the 
whole becomes constructively correct; when, as in fig. 3, an octagonal 
arrangement is adopted, the whole becomes still more simple and easy, 
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rfeifr little adjustment is required to fit a dome to an ' octagon,__ 

^fS^vungles are again cut off, so as to form a polygon of 1(> sides, all 
the exigencies of construction are satisfied. 

At St. Front Perigoux, at Moissac, and at Loclies, we find the 
pointed arch, introduced evidently for this purpose, and forming a class 
of roofs more like those of.mosques in Cairo than any other buildings in 
Europe. It is true they now look bare and formal—their decorations 
having been originally painted on stucco, which has peeled off; but 
still the variety of form and perspective they afford internally, and the 
character and truthfulness they give to the roof as seen from without, 
are such advantages that we cannot but regret that these two expedients 
of stone external roofs and domes were not adopted in Gothic. Had 
the great architects of that stylo in the 13th century carried out these 
with their characteristic zeal and earnestness, they might have left us 
a style in every respect infinitely more perfect and more beautiful than 
the one they invented, and which wo are copying so servilely, instead 
of trying, with our knowledge and means of construction, to repair the 
errors and omissions of our forefathers, and out of the inheritance they 
have left us to work out something more beautiful and more worthy of 
our greater refinement and more advanced civilisation. 

Ihc practice of the Greeks in respect to their roofs was a curious 
contrast to that of the Mediaeval architects. Their architecture, as 
before remarked, being essentially external, while that of the middle 
ages was internal, they placed the stone of their roofs on the outside, 
and took the utmost pains to arrange the covering ornamentally ; but 
they supported all this on a framework of wood, which in every 
instance has perished. It is difficult to say which was the greater 
mistake of the two. Both were wrong, without doubt. The happy 
medium seems to be that which the Bomance architects aimed at-—a 
complete homogeneous roof, made of the most durable materials and 
ornamented, both externally and internally; and there can be little 
doubt but that this is the only legitimate and really artistic mode of 
effecting this purpose, and the one to which attention should now be 
turned. 1 
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Tins early mode of employing the pointed arch is so little under¬ 
stood generally that, before leaving this branch of the subject, it'may 
be well to quote one other example with a perfectly authentic date. 

lhe Church of St. N a zaire at Carcassone was dedicated by Pope 
Urban II. in 1090. It was not then quite complete, but there seems 
no doubt but that the nave, as wo now find it, was finished by the year 
1100. As will he seen from the annexed section, the side-aisles and all 


1 The Scotch and Irish Oils scorn to have 
had a conception of this truth, and in both 
these countries we lind some bold attempts 


at true stone roofs: the influence, however 
ol the Oothic races overpowered them, and 
the mixed lvof became universal. 
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enings are constructed with round arches; but the difficulty 
vgglking the nave forced on the architects the introduction of the 
pointed arch. It is here constructed solid, with flat ribs over each pillar, 
and without any attempt to pierce it for the introduction of light; and 
as the west end is blocked up—fortified in fact—the result is gloomy 
enough. 

This example is also interesting when looked at from another point 
of view. If we turn back to woodcuts Nos. 180 and 181, and compare 
them with this section we shall be able to guage exactly the changes 
which were introduced, and the progress that was made during the 
1000 years that elapsed between the erection of these two buildings. 
Tn the plan of the temple of Diana at X lines, we have the same three- 
aisled arrangement as at Carcassone. Their dimensions are not very 
dissimilar; the nave at Mines is 27 ft. wide, the aisles 7A ft, in the 
clear. At Carcassone this becomes 25 ft. and 10 ft. respectively. The 
aisles are in the early example separated from the nave by screen 
walls, adorned with pillars which are mere ornaments. In the later 
example the pillars have become the main support of the roof, the wall 
being omitted between them. 



The roof of the nave in both instances is adorned with flat ribs, one 
over eacli pillar ; but at X lines the rib is rather wider than tho space 
between. At Carcassono tho rib occupies only one-fourth of the 
width of the bay. ( )ne of their most striking differences is, that X lines 
displays all that megalithic grandeur for •which the works of the 
1 tomans were so remarkable; w hile at Carcassone tho masonry is little 
better than rubble. It need hardly be added that the temple displays 
ui;i -kg'Hnce of detail winch charms the most fastidious taste, while tlm 
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ration of tlie church is rude and fantastic, though no doubt 
sque and appropriate. The last remark must not, however, be un- 
■stood as a reproach to Gothic art, for the choir of this very church, 
and the two outer arches shewn in the woodcut No. 285, were rebuilt 
in the year 1331, with an elegance of detail which, in a constructive 
sense, would shame the best classical examples. The nave is a tentative 
example of a rude age, when men were inventing, or tlying to invent, 
a new style, and before they quite knew how to set about it. The 
builders of Carcassone had this temple at Nimes standing, probablv 
much more complete than it is now, within 120 miles of them, and 
they were attempting to copy it as best they could. It is probable, 
however, they had also other models besides this one, and certain that 
this was not the first attempt to reproduce them. The differences are 
considerable; but the similarities arc so great that we ought rather to 
be astonished that ten centuries of experience and effort had not shewn 
more progress than we find. 

Provence. 

There are few chapters in the history of medieval architecture 
which it would be more desirable to have fully and carefully written 
than that of the style of Provence from the retirement of the Romans 
to the accession of the Franks. This country, from various causes, 
retained more of its former civilization through the dark ages than 
any other, at least on this side of the Alps. Such a history, however, 
is 1o be desired more in an archaeological than in an architectural point 
of view, for the Provencal churches, compared with the true Gothic, 
though immgroufl and elegant, are Hinull, and must of them have 
undergone such alterations as to prevent us from judging correctly of 
their original effect. 

Among the Provencal churches, one of the most remarkable is 
Notre Dame do l)om.s, the cathedral at Avignon (woodcut No; 286 ). 
Like all the others, its dimensions arc small, as compared with those in 
the northern province, as it is only 200 ft, in length, and the nave about 
30 f t. in width. The side-aisles have been so altered and rebuilt,..that it 
is difficult to say what their plan and dimensions originally may have 
been. 

The most remarkable feature ami the least altered is the po** 
which is so purely lforaanesquo that it might almost, be said to be 
copied from such examples as tho arches „u the bridge of Obamas 
(woodcut No 212). It presents, however, all that attenuation of the 
horizontal features which is so characteristic of tho Lower Empire an 1 
cannot, rank higher than the Carlovingian era; though it is not auit'„ 
so easy to determine how much more modern it may be The *• 
ornaments aro found in the interior, and being integral parts tfT- 
ornamentation of the pointed roof, have led to various theories to 
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1'u. Porch of Notre Dame d ? Dorns, Avignon. From La horde’s * Monumens de Ja France.* 


account for this copying of classical details after the period at which it 
was assumed that the pointed arch had been introduced. It has been 
sufficiently explained above, how early this was the case as a vaulting 
expedient in tins quarter; and that difficulty being removed, we may 
safely ascribe the whole of the essential parts of this church to a period 
not long subsequent to the age of Charlemagne. 

Next perhaps in importance to this, is the church of St. Tropliime 
at Arles, the nave of which, with its pointed vault, probably belongs 
to the same age, though its porch (woodcut No. 287), instead of being 
the earliest part, as in the last instance, is here the mast modern, having 
l »een erected in the 11th century, when the church to which it is attached 
acquired additional celebrity by the translation of the body of St. 
Trophirae to a final resting-place within its walls. As it is, it forms a 
curious and interesting pendent to the one last quoted, showing how 
in the course of four centuries the style had passed from debased Homan 
to a purely native form, still retaining a strong tradition of its origin, 
but so used and so ornamented that, were, we not able to trace back the 
steps one by one by which the porch at Avignon led to that of Arles, 
we might almost be inclined to doubt the succession. 

The porches ut Aix, Cuxa, Coustongo , Trades, Valcabre, Tarascon, 
and elsewhere in this province, form a series of singular interest, and 






























287. Porch of St, Tropliime, Arles. From Chnpuy, ‘ Moyen Age Monumental.’ 

of great beauty of detail mixed with all the rich exuberance of our on n 
Norman doorways, and follow one another by such easy gradations 
that the relative age of each may easily be determined. 

The culminating example is that at St. Gilles, near the mouths of 
the Tv hone, which is by far the most elaborate church of its class, but 
so classical in many of its details, that it probably is somewhat earlier 
than this one at Arles, which it resembles in many respects, though 
far exceeding in it magnificence. It consists of three such porches 
placed side by side, and connected together by colonnades -if they 
may l>e so called—and sculpture of the richest class, forming altogether 
a frontal decoration unsurpassed, except in the northern churches of 
the 13th century. Such porches, however, as those of Rhe’ms, Amiens, 
and Chartres, surpass even these in elaborate richness and in dimen¬ 
sions, though it may be questioned if they arc really more beautiful in 
design. 

There is another church of the Carlovingian era at Orange, and one 
at Nimes, probably belonging to the 9th or 10th century ; both how¬ 
ever very much injured by alterations end repairs. In the now deserted 
cityofVaison there are two churches, so classical in their stylo, that 
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not surprised at M. Laborde, and the French antiquaries 
OVgfigffial, classing them as remains of the classical period. In any 
other country on this side of the Alps such an inference would be in¬ 


evitable; but here another code of criticism must be applied to them. 
The oldest, the chapel of St. Quinide, belongs probably to the 9th or 
10th century. It is small, but remarkably elegant and classical in the 
style of its architecture. The apse is the most singular as well as the 
most ancient part of the church, and is formed in a manner of which 
no other example is found anywhere else, so far as I know. Exter¬ 
nally it is two sides of a square, internally a semicircle; at each angle 
of the exterior and in each face is a pilaster, fairly imitated from the 
Corinthian order, and supporting an entablature that might very well 
mislead a Northern antiquary into the error of supposing it was a 
Pagan temple. 

The cathedral, though larger, is more Gothic both in plan and 
detail, though not without some classical features, and is entirely free 
from the bold rudeness of style we are so accustomed to associate with 
the architecture of the lltli century, to which it belongs. Its system 
of vaulting lias already been explained (woodcut No. 283), but neither 
of these buildings have yet met with the attention they so richly merit 
from those who are desirous of tracing the progress of art from the 
decline of the pure Homan to the rise of the true Gothic styles. 
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it altogether, perhaps the most elegant 
the ruined — now, I fear, nearly destroyed-—< hurch of Alet, 
which, though belonging to the 11 th century, was singularly classical in 
its details, and wonder¬ 
fully elegant in every 
part of its design. Of 
this the apse, as hav¬ 
ing undergone no sub¬ 
sequent transformation, 
was by far the most in¬ 
teresting, though not the 
most beautiful portion. 

The upper part was 
adorned with dwarf Co¬ 
rinthian pilasters, sur¬ 
mounted by a cornice 
that would not discre¬ 
dit the buildings of Dio¬ 
cletian at Spalatro; the 
lower part by forms of 
more Mediaeval charac¬ 
ter, but of scarcely less 
elegance. In the inte¬ 
rior the triumphal arch, 
as it would be called 
in a Roman basilica, is 
adorned by two Corin¬ 


specimen of 
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Apse at Alet-. 1 ;«>m 1 uylor and Nodier. 


thian pillars, designed 

"ifh the bold freedom of the age, though retaining the classical forms 
in a most unexpected degree. 

J lio rest of the church is as elegant as these parts, though far less 
e , cal, l1l ° lu -’°Q8sities of vaulting and construction requiring a 
tilth-rent mode of treatment, and a departure from conventional forms, 
winch the architect does not seem to have considered himself a* liberty 
to employ in the apse. 

Another singularly elegant specimen of this style is the eluiroh of 
St. I’anl au I roisChateaux. near Avignon (woodcuts Nos. 2!)0, 2!)I) Its 
details aroso elegant and so classical that it might almost be mistaken 
lor a building oi the Lower Empire anterior to Justinian’s time In 
plan, howe ver, and the details of its construction prove t hat it belongs to 
a much more modem date; Viollot leDnc would oven bring it down „ 
lew as the 12th century. It hardly seems possible that it should be so 
modem as this, but the truth is, th< 
in this province has -till to 1 Wri m. It has nol . 

V ith the cine it deserves by any competent authoniy, and till it j s VVt v 
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content with the knowledge that, in the neighbourhood of 
du Rhone, there exists a group of churches which, drawing 
inspiration from the classical remains with which the country is 

studded, exhibit an elegance of 
design as exquisite as it is in 
strange contrast with the rude vi¬ 
gour —almost vulgarity — which 
characterized the works of the 
Normans in the opposite corner 
of the land at the same period. 

Passing from the round-arched 
to the pointed modifications of 
this style, the church at Fonti- 
froide, near Narbonne, shows it in 
its completeness, perhaps better 
than any other example. There 
not only the roof is pointed, but 
all the constructive openings have 
assumed the same forms. The 
windows and doorways, it is true, 
still retain their circular heads, 
and did retain them as long as 
the native style flourished—the 
pointed-headed opening being- 
only introduced by the Franks 
under Simon de 3 font fort. 

The section across the nave 
shows the form of the central 
vault, which the other section 
shows to be a plain tunnel-vault 
unbroken by any intersection 
throughout the whole length of 
the nave. The side-aisles are 
roofed with half vaults, forming 
abutments to the central arches 
— the advantage of this construc¬ 
tion being, as before explained, 
that the tiles or paving-stones of 
the roof rest directly on the vault 

Half Bay of Interior of St. Paul aux Trois Chateaux. Tvithont fl, A infArvAtlUrm nf onr 
From the* Archives ties Mon umens Historiques/ Wlin0Ut TUe Intervention Ot an\ 

carpentry* Internally also the 
building displays much elegant simplicity and const > uctive propriety. 
Its chief defect is the darkness of the vault from the absence of a 


Elevation of half one Bay of the Exterior of 
St. Paul aux Trois Chateaux. 


clerestory, which, though tolerable in th bright sunshine of the 
•Sou.h, could not: be borne in the more gloomy North. It was to 
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'(liis, as wo shall afterwards perceive, that in the North the r< 
^oMfe'aisles was first raised to the height of that of the central nave^ 
light being admitted through a gallery. Next the upper roof of the 
aisles was cut away, with the exception of mere strips or ribs left as 
flying buttresses. Lastly, the central vault was cut up by intersec¬ 
tions, so as to obtain space for windows to the very height of the ridge. 
It was this last expedient that necessitated the adoption of the pointed¬ 
headed window ; which might never have been introduced but for the 
invention of painted glass, but this requiring larger openings, compelled 
the architects to bring these windows close up to the lines of the con¬ 
structive vaulting, and so follow its forms. In the South, however, 
painted glass never was, at least in the age of which we are now 
speaking, a favourite mode of decoration, and the windows remained 



so small as never to approach or interfere in any way with the lines ot 
the vault, and they therefore retained their national and more beau¬ 
tiful circular-headed termination. The modes of introducing light are, 
however, undoubtedly the most defective part of the arrangements of 
the Provencal churches, and have given rise to its being called a 
“ cavern-like Gothic,” 1 from the gloom of their interiors as compared 
with the glass walls of their Northern rivals. Still it by no means 
follows that this was an inherent characteristic of the style, which 
could not have been remedied by further experience ; but it is probable 
that no ingenuity would ever have enabled this style to display these 
enormous surfac es of painted glass, the introduction of which was, if 
not the only, at least the principal motive of all those changes which 
took place in the Frankish provinces. 

It would be tedious to attempt to describe the numerous churches 
of the 11th aud 12th centuries which are found in every considerable 


1 Woofs * Letters of an Architect.’ vol. i. p. 1G3. 
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/in this province: some of them, however, such as Elnfg 
lem lo Desert, St. Martin do Landres, Vignogoul, Valinagne, 
Lodeve, &o., deserve particular attention, as exemplifying this style, 
not only in its earlier forms, but after it had passed into a pointed 
style, though differing very considerably from that of the North. 

Among these there is no church 
more interesting than the old 
fortalice-like church of Mague- 
lone, which, from its exposed 
situation, open to the attacks of 
Saracenic corsairs as well as 
Christian robbers, looks more 
like a baronial castle than a 
peaceful church. One of its 
doorways shows a curious ad¬ 
mixture of classical, Saracenic, 
and Gothic taste, which could 
only be found here; and as it 
bears a date (1 178), it marks an 
epoch in the style to which it 
belongs. 

Had it been completed, the 
church of St. Gilles would per¬ 
haps have been the most splendid 
of the province. Its portal has 
already been spoken of, and is 


293. Doorway in Church at Maguelonc. From Itenou- 
vic.r, 1 Monunions de lias Languedoc/ 


certainly without a rival; and the lower church, which belongs to the 
11th century, is worthy of its magnificence. It was, however, either 
never finished, or was subsequently ruined along with the upper 
church, which was commenced in the year 1110 by Raymond IV., 
Oount of tSt. Gilles. This too was probably never completed, or, if it 
was, it was ruined in the wars with the Huguenots. Even in its 
present state, and though wanting the richness of the earlier examples, 
it perhaps surpasses them all in the excellence of its masonry, and the 
architectural propriety of all its parts. 

Besides these, there is an important church at Valence of the 11th 
centum . which seems to be an almost expiring effort of the “ cavern - 
like” style. In other respects it resembles the Northern styles so 
much as almost to remove it from tlio ITovei^al class. This is even 
more true of the cathedral at Vienne, which is nevertheless the largest 
an. l li,j, t of the churches of Provence, but which approaches, both in 
Ktyh and locality, very closely to the Burgundian churches. 

Rs plan is extremely simple, having no transept and no aisle trend- 

r *>und the apse, as in the case with most of the Northern churches, 
it "insists of 3 aisles, the central one 35 ft. wide between the piers, the 
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ft. The buttresses are internal, as was usual in the Sou 
ihapels, and making up the whole width externally to lib ft. 
over all of 300, so that it covers 
somewliero about 30,000 sq. ft. lliis is 
only half the dimensions of some of the 
great Northern cathedrals, but the absence 
of transepts, and its generally judicious 
proportions, make this church look much 
larger than it really is. 

The west front and the 3 western bays 
are of the 16th century ; the next 7 are of 
an early style of pointed architecture, 
with semi-Roman pilasters, which will be 
described in speaking of Burgundian 
architecture, and which belong probably 
to the 1 ltli or beginning of the 12th cen¬ 
tury. The apse is ascribed to the year 
952, but there aro no drawings on which 
dependence can bo placed sufficient to 
determine the date. 

Besides this, there is another church, 

St. Andre lo Bas at Vienne, belonging to 

the lltll century, whose tower is one of 291 Cathedral, Vienne. From Wiobeking. 

J Scale 100 ft. to l in. 

the most pleasing instances of this kind 

of composition in the province, and though evidently a lineal descendant 
of the Roman and Italian campaniles, displays an amount of design 
seldom met with beyond the Alps. 


Circular Churches. 

The round shape seems never to have been a favourite, for sacred 
buildings in Provence, and consequently was never worked into the 
apses of the churches, nor became an important adjunct to them. One 
of the few examples found is a small baptistery attached to the cathe¬ 
dral at Aix, cither very ancient or built with ancient materials, and 
now painfully modernised. At Riez there is a circular detached' 
baptistery, usually, like the churches at Vaison, called a pagan iemple, 
but evidently of Christian o igin, though the pillars in the i iterior 
seem undoubtedly to have been borrowed from somo inoro ancient and 
classical edifice. Rut the finest of its class is the church at Rienx, 
probably of the 11th century. Internally the vault is supported by 
4 piers and 3 pillars, producing an irregularity far from pleasing, and 
without any apparent motive. 

At Planes is anoth< r church the plan of which deserves to Lo quoted 
if not for its merit, at least, for its singularity: it is a triangle with uii 
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Plan of C'burch at Planes. 
Taylor and Nodler. 


to cacli side, and supporting a circular part 
plain roof. As a constructive puzzle it is curious, but it. is doubt¬ 
ful how far any legitimate use could be 
made of such a eapriccio. 

There is, so far as I know, only one 
triapsal church, that of St. Croix at Mont 
Majour near Arles. Built as a sepulchral 
chapel, it is a singularly gloomy but appro¬ 
priate erection; but it is too tall and too 
bare to rank high as a building even for 
such a purpose. 

Provence is far from being rich in 
towers, which never seem there to have 
been favourite forms of architectural dis¬ 
play. That of St. Andre le Bas at Yienne has already been alluded to, 
but this at Puissalicon (woodcut No. 296) near Beziers is even more 

typical of tlio style, and standing as 
it now does in solitary grandeur among 
the ruins of the church once attached 
to it, has a dignity seldom possessed 
by such monuments. In style it re¬ 
sembles the towers of Italy more than 
any found farther North, but it is not 
without peculiarities that point to a 
different mode of elaborating this 
peculiar feature from anything found 
elsewhere. As a design its principal 
defect seems to be a want of light¬ 
ness in the upper storey. The single 
circular opening there b a mistake in 
a building gradually growing lighter 
towards its summit. 

These towers were very seldom, 
if ever, attached symmetrically to the 
churches. When height was made an 
object, it was more frequently at¬ 
tained by carrying up the dome at 
the intersection of the choir with the 
nave. At Arles this is done by a 
heavy square tower, gradually dimin¬ 
ishing, but still massive to the top; 

»«• Tower at Pulesalicon. Fro,p Renouvler. but ^ instances the Square 

becomes an octagon, and this again 
pa.s.M > into a circle, which terminates the composition. One of the best 
specimens of this class of domes, if they may be so railed, is the church 
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(woodcut No. 297), where these parts are pleasingly subordf^ 
Xfand form, with the apses on which they rest, a very beautiful 
composition. The defect is the tiled roofs or offsets at the junction of 
the various storeys', which give an appearance of weakness, as if the 
upper parts could slide, like the joints of a telescope, one into the 




Church at Chios. From Taylor and Nodier. 


other. This could easily bo avoided, and probably was so in the ori¬ 
ginal design. If this were done, wo have here the principle of a more 
pleasing crowning member at an intersection than was afterwards 
used in pointed architecture, and capable of being applied to domes 
of any extent. 

Cloisters. 

X early all, and certainly all the more important churches of which 
we have been speaking, were collegiate, and in such establishments 
the cloister forms as important a part as tho ehurch itself, and fre¬ 
quently the more beautiful object of tho two. In our own cold wet 
climate the cloisters lose much of their appropriateness; still they 

' vere use ’^ iilwi, . vs " iti 1 « p 1 • . y, 

warm sunny South their charm is increased tenfold. The artist ■ 
seem to have felt this, and to have devoted a large share of their 
attention to these objects creating in fact a new style of architecture 
for this special purpose. 

With us the arcades of a cloister are generally, if not always, a 
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>f unglazed windows, presenting tlie same features as thoaL .. 
^ urch, which, though beautiful when filled with glass, are somc- 
iat out of place without that indispensable adjunct. In the South 
the cloister is never a window, or anything in the least approaching to 
it in design, but a range of small and elegant pillars, sometimes single, 
sometimes coupled, generally alternately so, and supporting arches of 
light and elegant design, all the features being of a character suited 
to the place where they are used, and to that only. 

The cloister at Arles has long occupied the attention of travellers 
and artists, and perhaps no building, or part of one, in this style has 



been so often drawn or 
so much admired. Two 
sides of it are of the 
same age and in the 
same style as the porch 
(woodcut No. 287), and 
equally beautiful. The 
other two arc somewhat 
later, the columns sup¬ 
porting pointed instead 
of roun d arches. At A i x 
there is another, simi¬ 
lar to that at Arles, 
and fragments of such 
colonnades are found 
in many places. That 
of Fontifroide (woodcut 
No. 298) is one of 
the most complete and 
perfect, and some of 
its capitals are treat¬ 
ed with a freedom and 
boldness, and at the 
same time with an ele¬ 
gance, not often rivalled 
anywhere. They even 
excel — for the purpose 

Cloister ut Fontifroide. From Taylor anil Nodier. at least — tllO German 

capitals of the same age. 

1 hose at Fine an more curious than those of any other cloister in France, 
N ;' ^ ir m 1 know— some of them showing so distinct an imitation of Egyp¬ 
tian work as instantly to strike any one at all familiar with that st yle. 

* « t <in*y am treated with a lightness and freedom so wholly modkeval 
* 10w that it is possible to copy the spirit wifhoti 'lie- 

1 ‘ ncc to . he form. Here, as in all the examples, every capital is different 
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_, Ofrtists revelling in freedom from restraint, and sparing neit_ 

V^tiineWfor pains. We iind in these examples a delicacy of handling 
and refinement of feeling far more characteristic of the South than of 
the ruder North, and must admit that their architects have in these 
cloisters produced objects with which we have nothing of the kind in 
England to compete. 



299 . 

C Jipltals at Cloister, Fine. From 
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CHAPTER II. 

AQUITANI A. 


CONTENTS. 

Churches at Perigeux, .Souillae, Angouleme, Alby, Toulouse, Couqnes, Tours.— 

Tombs. 



The moment yon pass the hills forming the watershed between the 
rivers flowing to the Mediterranean and those which debouch into 

the Bay of Biscay, yon become 
aware of having left the style 
we have just been describing 
to enter upon a new architec¬ 
tural province. This province 
possesses two distinct and se¬ 
parate styles, very unlike one 
another both in character and 
detail. The first of these is 
a round-arched tunnel-vaulted 
Gothic style, more remarkable 
for flic grandeur of its concep¬ 
tions than for the success with 
which those conceptions are 
carried out, or for beauty of de¬ 
tail. The second is a pointed- 
arched, dome-roofed style pe¬ 
culiar to the province. The 
existence of this peculiar form 
of art in this part of France, 
where it is alone found, is qui to 
sufficient to establish the pre- 
existence in this province of a 
race differing from (hat inha¬ 
biting the rent of tlio country, 
though it is not at present 
easy to determine their origin, 
hum k ro Vtmriih, From the prevalence of Basque 
terminations to the names of 
tli.- principal towns in the dis- 
ti ict, and from the fragments of that people still existing on its sout !u m 
frontier, vi would appear most likely that they were the influencing 


301. Plan of St. Front, Psrfgtmx. »...... 

‘.Architecture Byzantirto cn France.’ 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 m. 
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so, their lovo of domes would he almost sufficient to estahl 
to a Turanian origin, for though domes are found, no doubt, 
north, it is in a modified form. These phenomena are, however, 
sufficient to induce us to include for the present in the province of 
Aquitaine the doubtful districts of the Angoumois and Vendee, though 
it is possible that these provinces may eventually turn out to belong 
more properly to Anjou. 

In describing them, it may be convenient to take the domical style 
first, as its history—with 


one or two exceptional 
examples in the neigh¬ 
bouring provinces — be¬ 
gins and ends here. It 
will, no doubt, be found 
beyond the Pyrenees so 
soon as it is looked for; 
but in a country whose 
architecture has been so 
imperfectly i n vestigated 
us has been the ease in 
Spain, fifty different styles 
might exist without our 
being cognizant of the fact. 

The principal and best 
preserved example of the 
domical style of Aquitaine 
is the church of St. Front, 

Perigeux. As wil 1 be seen 
from the woodcut No. 

3 °1> its plan is that of a 
Greek cross, 182 ft. each 
way internally, exclusive 
ot the apse, which is com¬ 
paratively modern, and of 
the ante-church and porch 
extending 1A0 i’t. further 
V'est, which are the re¬ 
mains of an older church, now ver\ much mutilated, and to which the 
domical church appears to have been added in the 11th century. 

Both in plan and dimension*, it. will ho Observed that this church 
hears an extraordinary and striking resemblance to that of St Marl 's 
Y. nice, illustrated further on. The latter church, however,'has iC 
ana;l. v ,, filled np as to r<duce it to tl 

square, while its front and lateral portfires are additiosa, of a i.m 
ficence to which the church of St. Front can lay no claim. The five 


1 art oi St trout, Perigeux. From V* Hn-illi. 
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Jas are of nearly the same size, and are similarly placed, in 
_ .lurches: and the general similarity of arrangement points certainly 
to an identity of origin. Both too would seem to he of about the same 
age, as there is no reason to doubt the data on which M. Felix de A er- 
neilh 1 arrives at the conclusion that the church we now see was erected 


in the very beginning of the 11th century. There is, however, one 
striking difference, that all the constructive arches in St. Front are 
pointed, while those of St. Mark’s are round. The form too of the 
cupolas differs; and in St. Front the piers that support the domes, 
having been found too weak, have been cased to strengthen them, which 
gives them an awkward appearance, from which St. Mark’s is free. 
The difference that would strike a traveller most is, that St. Mark s 
retains its frescos and decorations, while St. Front, like almost all the 
churches of its age, presents nothing now but naked baro walls, though 
there cannot be a doubt that it was originally painted. This indeed 
was the legitimate and appropriate mode of decoration of aU the 
churches of this age, till it was in a great measure superseded by the 


invention of painted glass. 

The cupolas are at the present day covered with a wooden roof; 
but their original appearance is represented -with tolerable correctness 
in the woodcut No. 302, which, though not so graceful as Eastern 
domes usually are, are still a far more picturesque and permanent 
finishing for a roof than the wooden structures of the more Northern 
races. Its present internal appearance, from the causes above men¬ 
tioned, is singularly bare and gloomy, and no doubt utterly unworthy 
of its pristine splendour. 

The tower stands at the intersection between the old and new 
churches, and its lower part at least is so classical in its details, 
that it more probably belongs to the older Latin church than to 
the domical one. Its upper part seems to have been added, and 
its foundation strengthened, at the time the eastern part was built. 

St, Front is perhaps the only specimen of a perfect Greek cross 
church with cupolas. That of Souillac is a good example of a modifi¬ 
cation of a form nearly similar, except that the cupola forming the 
eastern branch is here transferred to the western, making it thus a 
Latin instead of a Greek cross, which is certainly an improvement, as 
the printipal space and magnificence is thus concentrated about the 
high altar, which is, or should be, the culminating point of effect. An 
opinion may be formed of its internal appearance, and indeed of all the 
churches of this style, from the view (woodcut No. 303), which in reality 
gives it much more the appearance of the interior of a mosque in Cairo 
than of a Christian church of the middle ages. The building is not 
large, being only 205 ft. in length internally, including the porch, and 


• 4 Joui A Arehcolotfiquo ’ do M. Didroii, vol. xi. p. 88 et seq. 
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the transepts. Its age is not accurately known, antiquaries 
^iivMf^nsisted on placing it in the 12rh century on account of its 
pointed arches, whereas the probability rather seems to be that it 
belongs to the 1 1 tli century. 




3U3 * Interior of GUurdi at Souillae. From Taylor and Nodter. 
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Tin cathedral at Angouleme (Woodcut No. 304) is another and 
still more extended oxample of this chms, having three domes in the 
nave; tho first with the iVt^adr belonging certainly to the 11th, the 
rest to the 12th century. The form of these domes, with tho arrange¬ 
ment of the side walls, will be understood from the woodcut. No. 305. 
The method adopted in this church may bo considered as typical of all 
this class : and, except in the mode of lighting the upper part, is by no 
means inferior in architectural effect to the intersecting vaults of after 
ages. The transepts here are shortened internally, so as only to g[ Ve 
room for two small lateral chapels; but externally they are made very 
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ig by the addition of two towers, one at the end of each, 
y^^nother means of solving a difficulty that everywhere met the 
Mediaeval architects, of giving the greatest dignity to the most holy 

place. The proper and obvious mode of 
doing this was of course to raise a tower 
or dome at the intersection of the nave 
and transepts, but the difficulties ot 
construction involved in this mode of 
proceeding were such that they seldom 
were enabled to carry it out. This can 
only bo said, indeed, to have been fairly 
accomplished in England. At Angou- 
leme, as will bo observed in the plan, 
there is no passage round the altar, nor 
is the choir separated from the body of 
the church. In Italy, and indeed in 
Germany, this does not seem to have 
been considered of importance; but in 
France, as we shall presently see, it was 
regarded as the most indispensable part 
of the arrangement of the church, and to 
meet this exigency the Southern arclii- 


30 !. Plan of Cathedral at Angoulfrne. 
From Vcrneilh. Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


tccts were afterwards obliged to invent a method of isolating the choir, 



by carrying a lofty stone railing or screen round it, wholly independent 
of any of the constructive parts of the church. This, there is little 

doubt, was a mistake, 
and in every respect a 
less beautiful arrange¬ 
ment than that adopted 
in tho North ; still it 
seems to have been tlio 
only means of meeting the 
difficulty in the absence 
of aisles, and in some in¬ 
stances the richness with 
which tho screen was 
ornamented, and the un¬ 
broken succession of bassi- 
relievi and sculptural or- 
nanu nts, make us forget 
that it. is only a piece of church furniture, and not an integral part of 
the design of the building. 

One of the earliest examples of this arrangement which has been, 
preserved in the church at Moissac, remarkable for its strange myth¬ 
ical sculpture and rude pointed architecture, both belonging to the 


300 . Ou«j Bay of Nave, AngoulCuie. From Vcrneilh. No ictile. 
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iutury, and us unlike anything to ho found in any other par 



)o as can well be conceived 

At a latter ago we find in the cathedral at Alby the same system 
carried to its acme, and still adhered to in all 




306. Plan of Church at Moissac. 
From Taylor and Nodi or. 
Scale 100 ft. to l in. 


essential parts in spite of the influence'and pre¬ 
dominance of the pure Gothic styles, which had 
then so generally superseded it The foundation 
of the church was laid only in the year 1282, 
and it was not so far completed as to admit of its 
dedication till 1476. Its choir and fresco decora¬ 
tions wore added by the celebrated Louis d’Am- 
boise, who completed the whole in 1512. As 
u iH seen from the plan (woodcut No. 307), 
the church is one immense unbroken vaulted 
hall, 55 It. in width by 2G2 in length; or add¬ 
ing the chapels, the internal width is 82 ft., and 
the total length upwards of 300 ft. 

As will he observed, tho whole of the but¬ 
tresses are internal, as is very generally the caso 
in the South, and where painted glass is not used, and fresco painting 
n! 10 l ,r * nc *P a l modo ot decoration, such a system has many advantages 
10 01 der walls are scarcely ever 
Been ’ afod by this arrangement 
great internal extent and an ap¬ 
pearance of gigantic strength is 
miparted, while the whole space 
covered by the building is avail- 
alj | e for internal use. But where 
painted glass is the principal mode 
of decoration, as was tho ease to 
i as north ot the Loire, such a sys- 
tuu was evidently inadmissible. 

len ii 10 walls were internally 
ke P t «* flat as possible, so as to 
allou tho windows to bo seen in 
every direction, and all the me- 
c unic&l expedients were placed 
on tho outside. Admirably as tho 
Northern architects managed all 
this, I cannot help thinking, if wo 
leave the painted glass out of tho 
Tnestion, tliat the Southern archi¬ 
tects had hit on the more artistic 
arrangement of tho two; and 


where, as at Alby, I be lower parts of the recesses between the infi ; uul 
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•sses were occupied by deep windowless chapels, and the 
;s were almost wholly concealed, the result was an- extraordinary 
appearance of ropose and mysterious gloom. This character, added to 
its simplicity and the vastness of its vault, render Alby one of the most 
impressive churches in France, and a most instructive 
study to the philosophical inquirer into the prin¬ 
ciples of effect, as being a Gothic church built on 
principles not only dissimilar from, but almost dia¬ 
metrically opposed to those which we have been 
usually accustomed to consider as indispensable and 
as inherent requisites of the style. 

The church of the Cordeliers at Toulouse is 
another remarkable example of this class, and exhi¬ 
biting its peculiarities in even a clearer light that 
that at Alby. Externally its dimensions in plan 
are 273 ft. by 87. Those of King’s College Chapel 
at Cambridge, which is the building we possess most 
resembling it in plan, are 310 ft. by 84. But the 
nave of that chapel is only 41 ft. 6 inches clear 
between the piers, while in the church of Cordeliers 
it.is 53 ft., and except the thickness of the outer wall 
— about 4 ft.—the whole of the floor-space of the 
rian of church of plan is utilized in the interior. In so far as internal 
effect is concerned this is no doubt judicious; but, 
as may be seen from the view (woodcut No. 310), 
the absence of any delineation of the line of buttresses externally pro¬ 
duces a flatness and want of accentuation in the lower part that is 
highly objectionable. As will be observed from the section, the whole 



308. 

Cordeliers at Toulouse. 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 
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idtli of tlae buttresses is included in the interior on the 01 J 


_ Ori the other it is excluded above the roof of the aisle, hut a 

gallery (woodcuts Nos. 30‘J and 310) joins the buttress at the top, 
giving the effect of a cornice and a gallery above. The church is of 
brick, and all the peculiarities of the style are here found exaggerated ; 
but there are few churches on the Continent which contain so many 
valuable suggestions for a Protestant place of worship, and no features 
that could not easily be improved by judicious handling. It was built 
in a country where Protestant feeling existed before the Reformation, 
and whore consequently architects studied more how they could accom¬ 
modate congregations than provide show places for priests.' 

Besides those which aro built wholly according to this plan, there 
mo a great number of churches in this province which show the 
influence of its design in more respects than one, though, having been 
rebuilt in a subsequent age, many of the original features are neces¬ 
sarily lost. The cathedral at Bordeaux is a remarkable example of this, 
its western portion being a vast nave without aisles, 60 ft. wide inter¬ 
nally, and nearly 200 ft. in length. Its foundations show that, like 
iat at Angoulemc, it was originally roofed by three great domes; but 
icing rebuilt in the 13th century, it is now covered by an intersecting 
vault °f that age, with two storeys of windows, and an immense array 
o Hying buttresses to support its thrust, all which might have been 
dispensed with had the architects retained the original simpler and 
inoro beautiful form of roof. The cathedral of Toulouse shows the 
BaiU0 Peculiarity of a wide aisleless nave, leading to a choir of the usual 
construction adopted in this country in the 13th and 14tli centuries; 
and lnau y other examples might bo quoted where the influence of the 

1 _ cr st * vle l’ eer « through tho Northern Gothic which succeeded and 
nearly obliterated it. 


Qhevet Cikjrciiks. 

1 lie Gothic churches of this province are neither so numerous nor so 
vt ^hlo Ihos© ut the domical class wo have just hcou describing; 
y 1 there ai*e several examples, far too important to be passejl over, 
< l tK which will serve besides in enabling us to iutroduoe the new form 
0 church building which became prevalent in France, to the exclusion 
° others, and which characterised the French style in contradis¬ 
tinction to that of other countries. 

Urn typical example of the style in this province is the great 
ehureh of St. Saturnin, or St Semin, at Toulouse, dedicated in the 
,)ear 1090. The church is 375 ft. in length and 217 in width across 
the transept externally. It is five-aisled, the nave being 95 ft. 
the interior, though the central aisle is only 20 ft. wide and is 
lurther contracted at (lie intersection by mass-;s of masonry subse¬ 
quently added to support the central tower. Lt has five apsidal and 
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Ividth of the buttresses is included in the interior on the onl 

_ On' the other it is excluded above the roof of the aisle, but a 

gallery (woodcuts Nos. 309 and 310) joins the buttress at the top, 
giving the effect of a cornice and a gallery above. The church is of 
brick, and all the peculiarities of the style are here found exaggerated ; 
but there are few churches on the Continent which contain so many 
valuable suggestions for a Protestant place of worship, and no features 
that could not easily be improved by judicious handling. It was built 
in a country where Protestant feeling existed before the Reformation, 
and where consequently architects studied more how they could accom¬ 
modate congregations than provide show places for priests.' 

Besides those which aro built wholly according to this plan, there 
me a great number of churches in this province which show the 
influence of its design in more respects than one, though, having been 
rebuilt in a subsequent age, many of the original features are neces¬ 
sarily lost. The cathedral at Bordeaux is a remarkable example of this, 
its western portion being a vast nave without aisles, 60 ft. wide inter¬ 
nally, and nearly 200 ft. in length. Its foundations show that, like 
nit at Angoulemc, it was originally roofed by three great domes; but. 
jeing rebuilt, in the 13th century, it is now covered by an intersecting 
vault °f that age, with two storeys of windows, and an immense array 
o nymg buttresses to support its thrust, all which might have been 
dispensed with had the architects retained the original simpler and 
nioro beautiful form of roof. The cathedral of Toulouse shows the 
same peculiarity of a wide aisleless nave, leading to a choir of the usual 
construction adopted in this country in the 13th and 14tli centuries; 
and lnau y other examples might bo quoted where the influence of the 

1 _ cr st * vle l’ eer « through tho Northern Gothic which succeeded and 
nearly obliterated it. 


CEhevet Churches. 

1 lie Gothic churches of this province arc nei ther so numerous nor si 
vt ^hle as those oi the domical class we have just been describing; 
* 3 there are several examples, tar too important to be passejl over, 
‘UH which will serve besides in enabling us to introduce tho new form 
0 church building which became prevalent in France, to the exclusion 
° all others, and which characterised the French style in eontradis- 
action to that of other countries. 

Iho typical example of tho style in this province is the great 
church of St. Saturnin, or St. Semin, at Toulouse, dedicated in the 
,>ear 1096. The church is o75 ft. in length and 217 in width across 
Iho transept externally. It is five-aisled, the nave being 95 ft. j n 
the interior, though the central aisle is only 20 ft. wide and is 
farther contracted at the intersection by mass s of masonry subse¬ 
quently added to support the central tower. Lt has five apsidal and 
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chapels, and may therefore be considered as possess] 

a complete chevct; but 
the church at Conques, 
in the samo style and of 
almost similar date, il¬ 
lustrates even more per¬ 
fectly the arrangement 
of which we are now 
speaking. 

The nave of St. Ser- 
nin, as will be observed 
(woodcut No. 312), has 
double side-aisles, above 
the inner one of which 
runs a grand gallery. 
The roof of this gallery 
—in section the quad¬ 
rant of a circle — forms 
an abutment to the roof 
of the nave, which is a 
bold tunnel-vault orna¬ 
mented by transverse 
ribs only. So far the 
constructive arrange¬ 
ments are the same as in 
the transitional church 
of Fontifroide, quoted 
above (p. 416). Passing from the nave to the choir, both at Toulouse 
and at Conques, we come upon a more extended and complicated ar¬ 
rangement than we have 
hitherto met with. It will 
be recollected that the Ro¬ 
manesque apse was a sim¬ 
ple large niche, or semi- 
dome; so we shall find it 
in the Lombard) and Ger¬ 
man styles when they come 
to be described, and gene¬ 
rally even in the neigh¬ 
bouring Provencal style, 
and always — when unal¬ 
tered—in the domical style 
last described. In the present instance it will be seen that i semich- 
r ular rang'; of columns is substituted for the wall of the apse, an aisle 
' “ 1 * ro <ml them, and beyond the aisle there are always three, five, or 


311. Church of St. Sernin, Toulouse. F ram the 4 Archives des 
Monumens Historiqucs’. Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


312. 


" v -lFu of the Church of St. Sernin, Toulouse. 
Scale 50 It. to 1 in. 
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riiin of Church at C'onqucs. 
From Taylor and Nndicr. 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


i ..seven chapels opening into it, which give it a complexity vek 
fent from tlie simple apse of the Eoman 
basilicas and the other styles we have been 
describing, and at tho same time a perspective 
and a play of light and shade which are un¬ 
rivalled in any similar invention of the mid¬ 
dle ages. Tlie apse, properly speaking, is a 
solid semi-cylinder, surmounted by a semi¬ 
dome, but always solid below, though gene- 
rail}’ broken by windows above. The chcvct 
on the contrary is an apse, always enclosed 
by an open screen of columns on the ground- 
floor, arid opening into an aisle, which again 
always opens into three or more apsidal 
eliapels. This arrangement is so peculiarly 
French, that it may properly bo characterised 

hy the above French word, a name once commonly applied to it, though 
latterly it has given way to the more classical, but certainly less suit¬ 
able term of apse. 1 ts origin 
too is worth inquiring into, 
and seems to be capable of 
easy explanation. 

The uses which the vari- 
°ns nations of Christendom 
niade of the circular form of 
building left them by the Eo- 
niaus have been more than 
nnce adverted to in this work. 

Ibc Italians used it almost 
always standing alone as a 
tomb-house or as a baptistery; 
the Germans converted it into 
a western apse, while some¬ 
times, as at Bonn and else- 
where, they timidly added a 
Perth or nave to it; but tho far 
more frequent practice with 
the Germans, and also in Eng- 
kiiul, was to build first the cir¬ 
cular church for its own sake, 

Us in Italy: then tho clergy 
h>i their own accommodation 
added a choir, that they might ;J 
play apart from (lie people. 

The French took a different court* 


plan of St. Martin at Tour*}, Scale 100 ft. to l in 


from all these* They built eir 
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churches like other nations, apparently, in early times at le 
rdh were intended to stand alone; but in no instance do they appear 
to have applied them as naves, nor to have added choirs to them. On 
the contrary, the clergy always retained the circular building as the 
sacred depository of the tomb or relic, the Holy of Holies, and added 
a straight-lined nave for the people. Of this class was evidently the 
church which Perpetuus built in the fifth century over the grave of 
St Martin at Tours. There the shrine was surrounded by seventy- 
nine pillars arranged in a circular form: the nave was lined by forty- 
one—twenty on each side, with one in the centre of the west end as 
in Germany. When the church had to be rebuilt in the 11th cen¬ 
tury (1014?), the architect was evidently 
hampered by finding himself obliged to 
follow the outline of the old basilica of 
Perpetuus, and having to labour on the same 
foundation so as not to disturb either the 
shrine of the saint or any other place which 
had become sacred in this, which was the 
most celebrated and revered of the churches 
of Gaul. All this is made clear in the plan 
of the new church (woodcut No. 314). The 
arrangement of the circular part and the 
nave exactly accord with the description of 
the old church, only that the latter has been 
considerably enlarged according to the 
fashion of the day. But the juxta-position 
of the two shows how nearly the chevet ar¬ 
rangement was completed at that time. 

Another church, that of Charroux on 
the lioire looks as though it had been built 
in direct imitation of tho church of Per¬ 
petuus. The round church hero retains its 
preeminence over the nave, as was tho case 
in the older examples, and thus forms an 
intermediate link between tho old church 
of St. Martin, which we know only by description, and the more 
modern one, of which a plan is given (woodcut No. 314). 

St. Benigne, Dijon, is another transitional example which may serve 
to render this arrangement still more clear. It was erected in the first 
year of tin 11th century, and was pulled down only at the Revolution ; 
but 1» lore that catastrope it. had been carefully measured and described 
111 Horn Handlers ‘ History of Burgundy.’ As s< on by him, the founda- 
ttons only of the nave were of the original structure, for in the year 
H71 one ot its to worn fell, and so damaged it that the whole of that 
p oi ot the church was then rebuilt in the perfect pointed style of the 
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Without entering; too much into detail, it will suffice* to staL 

y ~ 

teit jhe part shaded dark in the woodcut (No. 316) is taken literally 
from Dom hi anchor's plan, regarding which there 
can be no doubt, and the contemporary descrip¬ 
tions are so full that very little uncertainty can 
exist regarding the dimensions and general dis¬ 
position of the nave. 

The bodies of the confessors, SS. Urban and 
Gregory, were, it appears, originally buried in 
the church of St. John the Baptist, which seems 
to have been the name most properly applied to 
this circular building; they were afterwards 
transferred to the crypt below the high altar, in 
the rectangular part of the church. Above the 
lower storey, which retained its name as a bap¬ 
tistery and burial place, was the upper church, 
which was dedicated to the Virgin Mary; above 
that was the church of the Iloly Trinity; and on 
the top of the round towers, on one side, the altar 
of St. Michael, on the other probably that of 
Gabriel. 

The little church of Neuvy St. Sepulchre, 
near Bourges, which was erected between the 
years 1042 and 1046, presents precisely the same 
arrangements as the church of Charroux, though 
on a smaller scale, there being only one range of 
ten pillars in the centre. The ancient nave having 
been destroyed was replaced by a more extended one in the 12 th 
century, hut the old arrangement can easily bo traced. 

T n all those old churches and they seem to have been very common 
in France before the 12 th century — the circular part was the most 
important, but they have most of them been rebuilt; and where this 
has been the case, oven when tlio outline of the circular form was re¬ 
tained, the lines of the nave were made tangents of the circle, and thus 
became part of. mo design. All these arrangements were perfect before 
the church of Conques (woodcut No. 313) was erected. There ihe 
architect, not being hampered by any previous building, was allowed 
tree scope tor his design. The plan so produced was never lost sight 
<» y the French, but was developed into a vast variety of beautiful 
forms, which we shall shortly have to examine. 

\\ hen once this transformation of the round church into the chevct 
termination of a basilica was effected, the French adhered to it with 

singular cons any. I am not aware of their ever having built a 
emular eluu-ch „„ tatcnfc(1 * 

,r» very few in.ta,,™, ,.f „f ,„ y i ln! ,„ t , ncc ^ 



316. Plan of St Bonigne, Dijon. 
From Dom TMnncher’s * His- 
toire do Burgogne/ Scale 
100 ft. to 1 in. 
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M nil of apse. Some, it is true, have been rebuilt on old fou^i 
StiiS&s with square eastern euds, but this is rare and exceptional, tho 
chovct being the true and typical termination. 




St-. Semin, Toulouse. From Taylor anil Nodler. 

J.ho church at Conques and that of Toulouse both show it fully 
and beautifully developed, though externally tho chapels hardly fit 
I’;' ^singly into the general design, and look more as though their addi- 
tion were an after-thought. This, however, was soon afterwards remo- 
{IC< : an d tlic transformation made complete. 

^ solidity with which these churches were built, and the general 
0 f r i S ° ‘d 1 1 t ii proportions as compared with the domical churches 
nuo ,om] district, enabled the architects occasionally to 
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splendid erection on tho intersection of the nave atul k 
rj4yan|jef)ts, which is the spot where height should always he aimed at 
Uio dome at Cruas in the Provencal district has already been described 
(woodcut Xo. 297). The church at. Conques has one as important, 
though dissimilar; but the finest is that of St. Semin at Toulouse 
(woodcut Xo. 317), which rivals the design of our spires at Salisbury, 
orwich, and elsewhere, but its height being only 230 ft. from the 
ground, it cannot be compared with them in that respect. The 3 lower 
storeys only are of the age of the church ; the 2 upper were added long 
afterwards, but were adapted with remarkably good taste. TlioiHi 
tunering in design and detail, their general form and outline is such as 
to accord most happily with the older structure on which they are 
p arid; there is nevertheless a sameness of design in placing so mnm 
Similar stony* one over the other, merely diminishing in eL, which 

t UOt TTT PlCiWi ” S ' Tlle e fin0ml Oftofc however. Is good, and 
lor a central object it is, if not the finest, certainly one of the very best 
wiucli I 1 ranee possesses. 

I A i '.II* Mm twin of tw Soiiteo 

Imrehos arc I he parts ,m which the architects lavished their orna- 
inents with the mow! unsparing band. aonartriiy they an*, fiat and 
.neat nr thcni now tominato squarely, with a flat lino of cornice of 
s ight projection. Beneath tins there is generally a range of arches 
tilled with sculpture or intended to bo so-thc central one, and that 
01 U 3 ’, being used as a window. 



Beneath, this is the great por¬ 
tal, on which inure ornament 
is bestowed than on any other 
feature of tho building. Some 
°f Bicse gateways in this pro¬ 
vince, as in Provence, are 
wondrous examples of patient 
labour, as well as models of 
beauty. They possess more 
than the richness of our own 
contemporary Norman porta],. 
with a degree of refinement 
and delicacy which our fore¬ 
fathers did not attain till a 
much later age. Some of these 
church - portals in Aquitaine 
are comparatively simple, but 

‘■IV „r ( h 

the class of design whk h * m ? 1 } 

11 ' df 11 * l > Wl termination of the gable h^t? Wnl 
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replaced by 
one shown in 
the drawing. The 
facade of Angou- 
leme is designed 
on the same plan, 
though it is much 
richer. Those of 
Civray, Parthenay, 
and many otliers, 
show the same cha¬ 
racteristics. They 
appear to have been 
designed, not to ex¬ 
press the form and 
construction of the 
interior, but, like an 
Egyptian propylon, 
as a vehicle for a 
most extensive se¬ 
ries of sen lptures ex¬ 
hibiting the whole 
Bible history. Some¬ 
times, however, the 
design is more 
strictly architec¬ 
tural, as in the 
facade of the church 
at Loupiac, where 


3in. Church at Loupiac. from Leo Drouyn, 

* Architecture au Moycii Age.’ 
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Jw>j?W is made wholly subordinate, and the architectural mem^ 
%^#°Tipod as to form a pleasing and effective design, not unlike 
some instances found farther north and in our own country. 

The varieties of these, however, are so endless that it would be in 
vain to attempt either to particularize or to describe them. Many of 
these arrangements are unusual, though almost always pleasing, as in 
the church at. Espalion (woodcut No. 320), where the belfry is erected 
as a single wall over the chancel-arch, and groups well with the 
apsidal termination, though, 
as in almost every instance 
in this country, the western 
facade is wanting in suf¬ 
ficient feature and character 
to balance it. 

Generally speaking, the 
cloisters and other ecclesias¬ 
tical adjuncts are so similar 
to thoso of Provence, as 
given in tho last chapter, 
that a separate description 
of them is not needed here. 

The y are all of the colum¬ 
nar style, supporting small 
arches on elegant capitals of 
the most varied and elabo¬ 
rate designs, evincing that 
delicate feeling so prevalent 
111 f ho south, which pre¬ 
sented any approach to that 
barbarism so common far¬ 
ther north whenever the 
architects attempted any¬ 
thing beyond the common 
range of decoration. 

The same feeling |»er- 

meti and il * U - ***"• 

.■iih'li.'iVn ' I'nuioo, nutking thra, nil flu- Mir. worthy of 

i •, . ] i r , . ‘ h i re at 1 ouloitse. It is one ot those tnaoefnl 

S 4 t:z h : twi r wl,idi mctt - * ♦„„> ^ 

. ( 11 I, u Hit . u. }>< "!• o have an innate feeling for art which displays 
itself m the smallest as well as in the most important works. ' 
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CHAPTER III. 

A N J 0 U. 


CONTEXTS. 

Cathedral at Angci *3 —Church at Fontevrault —Poitiers — Spires. 


The architectural province of Anjou cannot perhaps he so distinctly 
defined as the two already described. On the north indeed it is 
separated by the clearest line both from Normandy and from the 
Frankish province. But in the south, as before remarked, it is not 
easy to say, in the present state of our information, what works belong 
to Aquitaine and what to Anjou. Not that there is any want of suf¬ 
ficient marks to distinguish between the styles themselves, but a large 
portion of examples appear to belong to a sort of debateable ground 
between the two. This, however, is true only of the buildings on the 
borders of the province. The two capitals of Angers and Poitiers are 
full of examples peculiar to them alone, and as a rule the same remark 
applies to all the principal churches of the province. 

The a g e 0 f the greatest splendour of this province is from the 
accession of Foulques Nerra in the year 089 to the death of Henry II. 
of England, 1 190. During these two centuries its prosperity and inde¬ 
pendent power rose to a height which it subsequently neither main¬ 
tained nor ever regained. Prior to this period the buildings found 
scattered here and there are few and insignificant, but during its 
continuance every town was enriched by some noble effort of the piety 
and architectural taste peculiar to the age. After its conclusion the 
completion of works previously commenced was all that was attempted. 
The rising power of the northern provinces, and of the English, seems 
to have given a check to the prosperity of Anjou, which it never 
thoroughly recovered; for when it did to a certain extent again 
b come prosperous and wealthy, it was under the influence and domi¬ 
nion of the great central Frankish power which ultimately absorbed 
into itself all the separate nationalities of France, and obliterated those 
provincial distinctions which are so strikingly prominent in the earlier 
P&rt of her history. 

f he plan of St. Maurice (woodcut No. 322), the cathedral of Augers, 
' • lered as a typical < xample of tin' Angiovine style, and will 

M t<} p H‘l <in in what it differs from the northern and in what it re- 
m es the southern styles* On comparing it with the plan v uillaq, 
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especially with that of the cathedral at Angoulemc, it will 
nearly it resembles them—the great difference being that, in 
cupolas over each square 
compartment, it has the intersecting 
vault of the northern styles. Its 
buttresses too arc external, but less 
in projection than might be gene¬ 
rally considered necessary to sup¬ 
port a vault 52 ft. in span, they 
moreover show a tendency towards 
a northern stylo of construction; 
but the absence of free standing 
pillars or of aisles, and the general 
arrangement of the whole building, 
aro rather southern peculiarities. 

Externally the facade has been suc¬ 
cessively piled up at various times 
Irom the 12th century, when the 
body of the church was commenced 
and near ly finished, to the 16th, 
wlmn it was completed in the style 
°i the Renaissance. 

Another church in the same city, 

of equal interest, though not so largo 322. Cathedral at Angers. From Faultricr, • Anjou 
or important, is that of the Trinite. ct 908 Monumim ’ *** 100 a to 1 in - ‘ 
it consists of one nave without 
tiansepts, 52 ft. wide, measuring 
111 1 * ) recesses, though it is only 
° 2 ft. wide between the piers. It is 
roofed with an intersecting vault in 
^ght compartments, of somewhat 
northern pattern, but with a strong 
tendency towards the domical forms 
VJ 1 the southern st}de. It possesses, 
moreover, a peculiarity rather fre¬ 
quently attempted, viz., that of try¬ 
ing to attain a greater appearance 
ot length by lowering the vaults 
from the entrance towards the altar. 

Tims a 1 the entrance the building 
is 80 ft. iii height, but it gradually 
sinks to 05 at the -eastern end. This 
contrivance is a mere trick, and, like 
all such in architecture, is a failure. 

The details of this church are 


Si 


VJ.i. St. Trinity, Am;, rs. £rom Faultricr 
Seal.' Hio ft to l in. 


rich and good throughout, and 
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;etlier the effect of the 7 recesses on each side is 
itisfactory. Indeed it may he considered as the typical and host 





example of that class of churches, 
of which a later specimen was the 
cathedral at Alby, described in 
the last chapter, and which are so 
beautiful as to go far to shake our 
absolute faith in the dogma that 
aisles are indispensably necessary 
to the proper effect of a Gothic 
church. 

Even more interesting than 
either of these, in an archaeolo¬ 
gical point of view, is the little 
castle chapel at Loches, com¬ 
menced by Geoffrey Grise Go- 
nelle, Count of Anjou, in the year 
062, and continued by his son, 
Foulques Nerra, to whom the 
nave must be ascribed ; while the 
western tower is probably the only part now remaining of the older 
church. The eastern portion was rebuilt in the 12th century by 

Thomas Paetius, the prior, and completed 
in 1 180—the latter part being in the well- 
known Norman style of that age. An in¬ 
teresting point in this church is that the 
Norman round-arch style is built over and 
upon the pointed arches of the nave, which 
are at least a century older, having been 
erected between the years 987 and 1040. 
It will bo seen from the view given of this 
chapel that the pointed style here used has 
nothing in common with the pointed archi¬ 
tecture of the north of France, but is that 
of the south, such as we have seen in the 
churches of Perigeux and Souillac. It is 
used here, as there, to support domes. 
These however, in this instance, instead 
of being circular, are octagonal, and rise 
externally in octagonal straight-lined cones 
of stone-work, giving a very peculiar but 
interesting and elegant outline to the build¬ 
ing. They also point out a method by 


I'lun of Church at, Fontovrault. 
From Vcrncilh. 

Scale loo fU to 1 in. 
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i roofs at least as high as those which afterwards prevailed could 
11 obtained in stone it this mode of vaulting had been persevered 
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321>. View of Cliev t ut Fontevrault. From Faultri *r. 


ie church of St. Sergius at Angers has pointed arches, 
early date, hut whether so old as this is not quite certain. 

Tt has already been suggested that all circular churches were 
originally sepulchral or intended to he so. There can also he little 
doubt but that the halves of round churches, which, as explained above 
were adopted as the 
ohevet termination of 
French basilicas, were 
also intended either 
to symbolize a tomb- 
house or relic shrine, 
or actually to serve 
as the sepulchres of 
distinguished ] >erson- 
ages. This certainly 
appears to have been 
the case in the earlier 
French examples, and 
among these one of 
the most splendid in this province, indeed almost the only one of any 
ll «»l importance, is that of Fontevrault, where repose, or rather reposed, 
the remains of two of our Plantagenct kings, Henry II. and Richard L, 
^ i th others of their family. As will be seen from the woodcut (No. 

it is a mausoleum worthy of them, and a pleasing example of the 
stylo of the age, and though cer¬ 
tainly not so peculiarly Angiovine 
as the apsidal churches of Angers 
«' ad Poitiers, has still distinguishing 
chaiacteristics which are not found 
in any other province of France, 
lho nave is surmounted by four 
domes, as is usual in this and the 
more southern provinces, and it is 
ouly in having an aisle trending 
Found the apse that it differs from 
the ordinary churches. It may be 
seen from the plan how awkwardly 
this is dono, and how ill its narrow 
dimensions agree with the spacious¬ 
ness of the nave. 

Woodcut No. 327 demonstrates how similar the domes of its nave 

are to those of AngouU'mo, Souiliac, and those of the south_this 

domical arrangement being in feet as characteristic of this age and 
locality as (lie intersecting vault afterwards became ©f the uortlu m 


Uevatiou of ono of tint Hu vs ».f the Nave ul 
Fontevrault. From Verntilh. 
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f the apse or chevet of this church is not so strictly AngiovJ 
er examples, the facade of the church of Notre Dame de Poitiers 
(shown in woodcut No. 328) is not open to the same remark, being 
strictly local in all its parts. Orignally the one window it possessed 
was circular; but in the 15th century, as may he seen from the mouldings 
then introduced, it was cut down to its present form, no doubt to make 
more room for painted glass, which at that age had superseded all other 



modes of decoration : whereas in the 12th century, to which the church 
belongs, external sculpture and internal mural paintings were the 
1»»> vailing modes of architectural expression. It will be observed from 
tli«> above woodcut that sculpture is used in a profusion of which no 
’ 'gUiiT belonging t > a later ago exists; and though we cannot help 
ng the larger proportions and broader masses of subsequent 
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Mens, still there is a richness and a graphic power in the exnber 
ire of the earlier facades which we miss in after-ages, and of 
icli no mere masonic excellence can ever supply the place. 

This, though not the largest, is probably the best and richest 
church of its class in this province. The border churches of Par- 
thenay, Civray, and Kuffec, all show traces of the same style and forms 
all more or less richly carried out; but none have the characteristic 
corner towers, nor do they retain their pedimented gable so perfect as 
Notre Dame at Poitiers. 

Besides this one there are four churches in Poitiers, all which were 
certainly erected in the 11th century, and the greater part of them 
still retain unaltered the features of that age. The oldest, St. Hilaire 
(a. n. 1040), is remarkable for an irregularity of plan sufficient to puzzle 
all the antiquaries of the land, and which is only to be accounted for on 
the supposition of its having 
been built on the foundation 
of some earlier church, which 
it has replaced. 

Moutiemeuf (1066) pos¬ 
sesses in its nave a circular¬ 
headed tunnel-vault, orna¬ 
mented with transverse ribs 
only, but resting on arches 
which cut slightly into it. It 
has no string-course or plain 
wall, as is usual in the south, 
and in this shows a tendency 
towards intersecting vault- 
ing\ indicative of an approach 
to the northern style. 

Plie most remarkable parts 
of St. Porchaire and St. Bada- 
gonde are their western tow¬ 
ers, which arc fine specimens 
of their class, especially that 
ot tlio latter, which changes 
pleasingly into an octagon 
before terminating in a short 
spire. Altogether this church 
shows that ele gance of feeling the want of which is a chief defect of 
the contemporary Norman style. 

^ I he cathedral of Poitiers was founded in the year 1161. Its eastern 
end belongs to a transitional period, while its western front was not 
completed till the pointed Gothic stylo had reached its utmost per¬ 
fection, 200 years later. Its plan, however, probably belongs to the 



329. Plan of Cathedral at Poitiors. Worn Coulter's • Histoirv 
*le la Cathedrale de Poitiers.’ Scale 100 ft. to l in. 
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period, and presents so strong a contrast to the nortffi 
arches of the same date that it may be quoted here as belonging to 
the style which we arc describing. The east end is square externally, 
hut internally it contains 3 shallow niches like those on each side of 
St. Trinity at Angers. Its transepts are mere chapels; but its most 
remarkable feature is the convergence of its sides towards the east; and 
as its vault sinks also towards that end, a false perspective is attained 
which certainly at first sight gives the church an appearance of greater 
length than it really possesses. The 3 aisles too, being of the same 
height, add to the effect of space; so that, taken as a whole, this church 
may be quoted as the best example known of the system of attaining 
a certain effect by these means, and is well worthy of study on this 
account. It, however, I think, admits of no doubt that the northern 
architects were light in rejecting .all these devices, and in basing their 
efforts on better understood and more honest principles. 



It is in this province that, proceeding from the south, spires arc first 
found in common use. The characteristic of the south is the square 

flat-rooted tower or octagonal dome. 
In Anjou, towers standing by them¬ 
selves, and crowned by well-propor¬ 
tioned spires, seem early to have 
been introduced, and to have been 
considered almost essential parts of 
church architecture. The repre¬ 
sentation (woodcut No. 330) of that 
attached to the interesting church 
of Cunault on the Loiro is of the 
most common type. There is an¬ 
other at Chemille, almost exactly 
like it, and a third on the road be¬ 
tween Tours and Lockes, besides 
many others which differ but slightly 
from these in detail. They all want 
tho aspiring lightness afterwards 
attained in Gothic spires; but then- 
design and ornaments are good, and 
their outlines well suited to the 
massive edifices to which they are 
attached. 

*30. Spire ut Cunault. From Faultrier. Most of the conventual build 

... . ings attached to the churches in 

ptoMnce have disappeared, either during tho struggle with the 
tj< l '^ U r 1 ^ 01 m t | u *' * ater au, l m °ro disastrous troubles of the Kevolu 

found i r o 1 sc &rcely a cloister or other similar edifice to be 

n 1 oioviuiv. One or two frag] till 1 i, such 
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(four d’Evrault. 1 This is a conventual kitchen, not unlike thi 
v% !at^0M^tonbury, hut of an earlier age, and so far different from any¬ 
thing el so of the kind that it was long mistaken for a building of a 
very different class. 

Another fragment, though probably not ecclesiastical, is the screen 
of arches recently discovered in the hotel of the Prefecture at Angers. 
As a specimen of elaborate exuberance in barbarous ornament, it is 
unrivalled even in France, but it is much more like the work of the 
Normans than anything else found in the neighbourhood. Owing to 
its having been so long built up, it still retains traces of the colouring 
with which all the internal sculptures of this age were adorned. 

The deficiency in ecclesiastical buildings in this province is made 
up to a great measure by the extent and preservation of its Feudal re¬ 
mains, few of the provinces of France having so many and such exten¬ 
sive fortified castles remaining. Those of Angers and Loches are two 
ot the finest in France, and there are many others scarcely less magni¬ 
ficent. Few of them, however, have features strictly architectural; and 


though the artist and the poet may luxuriate on their crumbling time 
stained towers and picturesque decay, they hardly belong to such a 
NV(>1 *k as this, nor afford materials which would advance our knowledge 
ol architecture as a fine art. 


1 This building is well illustrated in Turner’s 4 Domestic Architect urn.’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AUVERGNE. 


CONTESTS. 

Church at Issoire— Pay—Fortified Church at Royat. 


M 


The Iasi of the Southern provinces which requires to be distinguished 
is that of Auvergne, one of the most beautiful as well as one of the 
most complete of the round Gothic styles of France. The country 
in which it is found is as distinctly marked out as the style, for no 
naturalist can cross the frontier of the territory without at once being 
struck by the strange character of its scenery. It is a purely Aolcanic 
country, to which the recently extinguished craters impart a character 
not found in any other province of France. "Whether its inhabitants 
are 0 f a different race from their neighbours, has not yet been investi¬ 


gated. At all events, they retain their original characteristics less 
changed than any other people inhabiting the South of France. Their 
style of architecture is distinct, and early reached 
a degree of perfection which no other in France 
had then attained ; it has, moreover, a greater re¬ 
semblance than we have hitherto found in Franco 
to the Lombard and Rhenish styles of architecture. 
The other styles of Southern France—whatever 
their beauties may be— certainly never reached 
that degree of independent completeness which 
enables us to class that of Auvergne among the 
perfected styles of Europe. 

Tn the department of Puy de Dome there are 
at least four churches of the typical form of this 
style, which have been edited by INI. Mallay 
those of Issoire, of N. P. du Port at ('lermont, ot 
Orcival, and of St. Nectaire— which only differ 
from (>ne another in size, and in the arrangement of 
their aspidal chapels. That of issoire has a square 
central cliapol inserted, which is wanting at Clermont and Orcival, 
whik- St seetaire has only three instead of four aspidal chapels. 

r l h largest of these is that of Issoire, of which a plan is here given, 
how whHi it will be seen that, though small, it is beautifully arranged. 
lbf‘ transepts ar^ just, sufficiently developed to give expression to the 



331. Church at. noire. From 
Mallav. Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 
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and to separate the nave from the choir, which are bcautifull 
ioned to one another. 
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aa ‘2. Elevation of Church at lssoire. From Mallay. Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 


They all possess central towers, raised on a mass of masonry ex¬ 
tending to the whole width of the clmrcli, which gives them a breadth 
ot base found in no other 
style. The want of this is 
painfully felt in most of our 
ewn central spires ; all of 
which need something more 
to stand upon than the central 
roof, out of which thcj r seem 
to grow; Init 1 do not know 
that any attempt was ever 
made to remedy the difficulty 
anywhere but in Auvergne. 

All these churches were in¬ 
tended to have western towers, 
the massive foundations for 
which are found in every example, though there does not appear to be 
a single instance in which these exist in a complete state. 

The side-aisles are always covered by intersecting vaults, but that 
cd the nave is invariably a simple tunnel-vault, as in the Southern 
styles, ornamented by occasional transverse ribs, and which in the 
church at lssoire is slightly pointed. 

To support this great vault, a semi-vault is carried over the side- 
aisles—as shown in the section—which forms a massive and perfect 



i m of Church at itasoiro, looking Eu-t. 
Mallay. Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 
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tmpiii to tlie thrust of the great arch; besides, as before pointed 
^4«fering the vault independent of a wooden covering, which, though 
in some instances supplied, was certainly not originally intended. 
The defect of this arrangement is of course evident, as compared with 
the Northern styles, inasmuch as a clerestory was impossible, and the 
only effective light that could be admitted was through the side-aisles. 
These churches, however, have an approach to a clerestory not found 
in that at Fontifroide, before quoted, in having a triforium or range of 
arches opening into the gallery, which gave a lightness of character to 
the superstructure, and admitted to a certain cxtont a borrowed light. 

Externally, the projection of the buttresses is slight, and they are 
connected by arches, struck from the same centres as the windows* 
above which three small arches relieve and ornament the upper part ot 
the have. The central arch of these is pierced with the small window 
which lights the upper gallery. Above this is a cornice of more 
elegance and of greater projection than is usually found in churches of 


this age. 

The most beautiful and most admired feature of the style is the 
arrangement of the chapels of the chevet externally. 



in th< view given above of St. Saturnin, Toulouse (woodcut No. 

• 1 0* in almost all the churches of that style, it will be observed how 
awkwardly these chapels are stuck on, as if they were afterthoughts, 
: >ed altogether foreign to the main lines of tho building. Here," how- 
ever, all the parts are pleasingK subordinated one to the other, and the 
whole are so grouped as to form a design equal, if not superior, to the 
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jmcd apses of the German and Lombard churches. The place of t' 
ics is here supplied by a mosaic decoration formed with the un- 
brent coloured lavas of the extinct volcanos of the district, which gives 
not only a pleasing local character to the style, but is interesting as the 
only specimen of external polychromatic decoration now to be found so 
far to the north. In effect, this is perhaps hardly equal to the open 
galleries of the German churches; but the expense must have been 
considerably less, and the variety of the outline of the chevet arrange¬ 
ment, as compared with the simple apse, gives to these churches some 


advantages over the oon temporary buildings on the Rhino. Indeed, as 
far as external decoration is concerned, it may ho questioned whether 
the French ever surpassed theso; and were they carried out on the 
same scale as those of Amiens and Chartres, I am convinced they would 
be thought more beautiful. It is true the flying buttresses and pin¬ 
nacles of the pointed style enabled the architects to introduce far larger 
windows and gorgeous decorations of painted glass, and so to improve 
the internal effect of their churches to an immense extent; hut this 
was done at the sacrifice of much external simplicity of outline and pro¬ 
priety of effect, which we cannot but lament could not be reconciled 
with the requisite internal arrangements. 



**35. Plan of Clf vet, Notre Dame *iu Port Clermont. From Cb.ipuy. No mm! \ 


The agv of these churches is not very well ascertained. M. Mtillav 
is inclined to place them principally in the 10th century, though the 
pointed form of the vault at Issoire induces him fo bring that down to 
the 12th century; but we have seen enough to know that such a 
pointed form, on the contrary, is moro likely to he ancient than the 
rounded one, which requires hotter construction, although in that a^e 
it was thought more beautiful. My own impression is. that they 
belong generally to the 11th century, though some were no doubt 
commenced in the 10th, and probably continued to the 12tli; but tli : v 
uniformity of style is such, that not moro than one century could have 
ilap^a between the first and the last. Only one eimilav chnrch, 
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know, is found in the district. It is a sepulchral chapel in 
ery at Chambon, small in size, being only 26 ft. wide over all, 
but elegant in its proportions, and showing the same style of decora¬ 
tion as the apses of the larger churches. 



Among the exceptional churches of this district, one of the most 
interesting is that of Boyat, illustrated in woodcut No. 336, being a 
specimen of a fortified church, such as are sometimes, though not fre¬ 
quently, found in France. That at Maguelonne, quoted above (p. 412), 
is another, and there are several others in the South of France; but 
none probably either so complete or showing so many castellated 
features as this. In its ruined state we lose the western, or possibly 
the central tower, which might have somewhat restored its ecclesiastical 
character; but even as it is, it is a singularly picturesque and ex¬ 
pressive building, though it speaks more of war and bloodshed than 
oi peace and goodwill to all men. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BURGUNDY. 

CONTENTS. 

Church at Ainay — Cathedral at Puy — Abbeys of Tourrms and Cluny — Cathedral 
of Autun — Clnirch of St. Menoux. 


r IhiE province of Burgundy was architecturally one of the most import 
ant in France during the Middle Ages, hut one the limits of which 
it is difficult to define. This is partly owing to the extreme fluctuation 
of the political power of the kingdom or dukedom, or whatever it 
might be, but more to the presence of two distinct peoples within its 
limits, the one or other of which gained the ascendancy at various 
intervals, and according as each was in power the architectural bound¬ 
aries of the province appear to have changed. In Provence the Roman 
or classical element remained superior down to the time when Paris 
influenced that province as it did all the rest of France; but this event 
did not take place till very nearly the end of the Gothic period. In 
Burgundy, on the other hand, the Classical and Barbarian streams 
flowed side by side—at times hardly mingling their waters at all, but 
at others so amalgamated as to be undistinguishable, while again in 
remote corners either style is occasionally,found to start up in almost 
perfect purity. 


It would add very much to the clearness of what follows if we 
could tell who the Burgundians were and whence they came: neither of 
which questions appears as yet to have received a satisfactory solution, 
iflat they differed in many respects from the other Barbarians who 
asMfcted in overthrowing the Roman erapir will probably be admitted; 
mt in the present stage of ethnographic knowledge it may seem too 
aiing to assert that they had Turanian blood in their veins, and were 
uddhists in religion before they settled on the banks of the Saone or 
Ibe Rhone. Yet if this were not so, it appears impossible to account 
01 the essentially monastic form which characterized this province 
during the whole Gothic period. 

brom the time at least when St. Gall and Coluniban settled them- 
sc \(s at Luxueil till late in the middle ages, this country was the 
principal seat oi those great monastic ostabli ' m mi > which 
.• whelming an influ nee on the >rms of those 

,, ( either r-> India in the flourishing period of 

11 m, 01 o 1 bibet in the present day, to find anything analogous 
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^/monastic establishments of tlie 11th century in this 
CjWyjJhese monasteries have now passed away, and few have left even 
any remains to attest their former greatness and magnificence. The 
great basilica of Cluny, the noblest church of the 11th century, has 
been wholly removed within the last sixty years. Clairvaux was first 
rebuilt in the style of the Renaissance, but has been finally swept away 
within, the last few years. Citeaux perished earlier, and little now 
remains to attest its former greatness. Luxueil is an obscure village. 
The destruction of the church of St. Benigne, at Dijon, lias already 
been referred to, and it would be easy to swell the catalogue of similar 
consequences of the great Revolution. 

Tournus still remains, and at Yezelay fragments exist. Cliarlior, 
Aval Ion, Autun, Langres, and Besan^on, still possess in their cathe¬ 
drals and churches some noble remnants of Burgundian architecture. 
Besides these, there are numerous parish churches and smaller edifices 
which would easily enable us to make up a history of the style, were they 

carefully examined and drawn. 
The architecture of Burgundy, 
however, has not yet been exa¬ 
mined with the attention it de¬ 
serves, and it would require long 
and patient personal investigation 
to elucidate its peculiarities. 

The Church of Ainay at Lyons 
is an early and beautiful specimen 
of the style when used without 
any classical influence; yet four 
Roman pillars support the inter¬ 
section of the nave and transept. 
Its western front (woodcut No. 
337) was erected probably in the 
1 Oth century, and is decorated with 
colours and patterns which are cha¬ 
racteristic of the style. Nor does 
there seem any reason for doubting 
but that the pointed arch. of the en¬ 
trance door way beh mgs to the peri od 
to which the church is assigned. 

The cathedral at Buy on Velay 
is another example of tho same 
style. 1 The east end and the two 
first bays of the nave belong to t he 
century. The church progressed westward at the rate of two 
111 a c °utury till the last two were completed with the won- 


X Fa 9**« of Church of A may. From a draw tag 
oy J. 13. Waring. No seal* 1 . 


10th 

bays 


1 See a 


1 i the i nstituto of Brit, Architect . 
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javeraoiis porch under them about the year 1180. The who.^ 
deitgm of the church is 215 ft., and its width across the nave is a little 
over 80. Externally its most remarkable feature is the fa 9 ,ade of the 
south transept, which is perhaps the richest and most elaborate speci¬ 
men of the Ainay style of decoration existing. On the north side is the 
cloister, which is a singularly elegant specimen of the style, but very 
classical in detail. The pillars are almost Corinthian in outline (wood- 
cut No. 338), but the blunder the Romans made when using pillars with 
arches has in this case been avoided. If reference is made to woodcuts 



202 and 204, or to any 
others representing the 
classical form, the differ¬ 
ence will be at once per¬ 
ceived. In both instances 
the pillars are mere orna¬ 
ments, but as the Romans 
used them they were 
nothing but useless addi¬ 
tions, without even the 
pretence of utility. In 
this cloister they support 
the arches, and are veri¬ 
table parts of the con¬ 
struction. It would be 
difficult to find any apter 
illustration of Pugin’s 
famous antithesis than 
these examples of Roman 
and Burgundian archi¬ 
tecture—the one is con¬ 
structed ornament, the 
utker ornamented and or¬ 
namental construction - - 



3vJ3. Cloister of Cathedral of Puy tm Veluy. From a Photograph. 


l j U 110 Withstanding its rudeness, the Burgundian example is far more 
P easing than the Roman, and, if used with classical details, this ar¬ 
rangement might now be introduced into any Italian design with the 
most satisfactory effect. 

Ihe church of St. Benigne at Dijon, mentioned above, was one of the 
() dest in Burgundy, and was probably an excellent type of the style of 
mtryv But it I struct ion and (die ine ufficienc 

plates published by Dom Plain -her preclude anything like a satisfactory 
study of it. The abbey church of Tournus ( woodcut No. 339 ) is perhaps 
ftoarlj as old, its ant iquity b. ing manifested by the rudeness bot h of its 
design and execution. The rave is .separated from the aisles by p[ a i n 
cylindrical columns without bases, the capitals of which itfre united bv 
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arches at the height of the vaults of the aisle, 
rise dwarf columns supporting arches thrown across the nave. 
From one of these arches to the other is thrown a tunnel-vault, which 
thus runs the cross wav of the building; being, in fact, a series of 
arches like those of a bridge extending the whole length of the nave. 
This is, I believe, the only known instance of this arrangement, and is 
interesting as contrasting with the longitudinal tunnel-vaults so com¬ 
mon both in this province and in the South. 

It is a curious instance of an experiment, the object of which 
was the getting over those difficulties afterwards removed by the 

invention of the inter¬ 
secting arch. In the 
mean time this Tour- 
mis vault offered some 
advantages well worthy 
of consideration. The 
first of these was that 
the thrust of the vault 
was wholly longitudi¬ 
nal, so that only the 
supporting arches of 
the transverse vaults 
required to be abutted 
These being low and in 
a well-defined direction 
were easily provided for. 
Another advantage was, 
that it allowed of a 
large and well-defined 
clerestory, which, as we 
have seen, was impos¬ 
sible with the longitu¬ 
dinal vaults. On the- 
other hand, the artistic- 
awkwardness of the plan 
was a fatal objection, 
for, instead of conduct¬ 
ing the eye pleasingly 
along the vault, it offered nothing but a succession of interruptions to 
tin- perspective. 


View of Interior of Abbey at Toumus. 
From Taylor and Nodier. 


In the nave of this church all the arches arc circular; in the choir, 
wlii« h <lates early in the 11th century, if not before, and which is 
perhaps older than the nave, the great transverse arches are slightly 
pointed, and support at the intersection a dome, which forms the most 
'"dutiful feature in the elnireh. 
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•idc of Burgundy was the great abbey church of Clum 
ith its nar- 


Sl 


fhexor ante-cliurcli, 
measured 580 ft. in 
length, or considera¬ 
bly more than any 
other church erected 
in France in any 
a ge. Its nave was 
throughout 37 ft. 6 in. 
in width, and it had 
double side - aisles, 
making the total in¬ 
ternal width 120 ft., 
while the whole area 
covered by it was up¬ 
wards of 70,000 ft. 
b>ut colossal as these 
dimensions are, they 
convey no adequate 
idea of its magni- 
fieenee. The style 
throughout was solid 
;lnd grand, and it 
must have possessed 
a degree of massive 
magnificence which 
We 80 frequently miss 
among the more olo- 
gant beauties of sub¬ 
sequent erections. 

The semi-dome of 
° chevet was sup- 
ported by eight nol 
mo columns, through 
which were seen in 
Perspective a circle 
01 fivc apsidal cha- 
pols. Externally the 
roof was crowned by 
llve llir gor and threo 
smaller towers; and 

the whole was carried 

"I> solidly to a height 
111111 V; dlcd among the 


310. ri.tn ... U>bey ChuMi at Cluny. From l.oiain'b • Utetoirp j 
I’Abbfiy.V SuaIb ioo ft, t t in. 
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ladings of this age. What added to its interest was, that the c^uflj 
east was at the time of its destruction an almost unaltered specimen 
of the architecture of the 11th and 12th centuries, having been com¬ 
menced in 1089 by St. Hugues, and dedi¬ 
cated in 1131. The narthex or ante-chapel, 
though somewhat more modern, was pro¬ 
bably completed within the limits of the 
12 th century. These dates have been dis¬ 
puted, but principally on account of the 
theories prevalent regarding the origin of 
the pointed arch. This feature was used 
here, as it is found elsewhere, in all the 
pier arches separating the nave from the 
aisles—the vaulting of the aisles having 
probably been also pointed, while the great 
vault of the church is a plain tunnel-vault 
with transverse ribs on its surface. That 
of the narthex is a transverse vault of a 
later date, but of singularly clumsy con¬ 
struction. Whether it had a clerestory 
or not, is not quite clear from such draw¬ 
ings as we possess; but if not, it un¬ 
doubtedly had a double gallery through¬ 
out, the upper range of which, if not both, 
served to admit light. 

AVhat the exact ordinance of this 
church was, we should hardly be able to 
make out from the representations we 
possess, were it not that some other con¬ 
temporary churches in the same style still 
remain to us. Among these, one of the 
most perfect is the cathedral at Autun, 
formerly the chapel of the dukes of Bur¬ 
gundy, commenced about the year 10G0, 
and consecrated 1132. The arrangement 
of its nave is extremely similar to that 
of Cluny, with these differences, that at 
Autun the great vault is slightly pointed, 
and attached to the piers of the nave are 
pilasters instead of three-<quarter columns. 
In the ante-churcli, however, at Cluny, 
the same pilastered arrangement occurs. 
This is the characteristic of the true Bur¬ 
gundian style, and so peculiar is it, and so classical, that some anti- 
Tiaries have m»t hesitated to consider it as a bad imitation of Gothic 



y-41. View in Aisle tt Autun. From 
Chapuy, ‘Cathddi\.Ies Francises/ 



View in .Nave at Autun. 
Flora Chapuy. 
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4mronging to the 15th ox* 16th centuries. Jn fact the fluted ' 
Ittliins or pilasters, their Corinthian capitals, and the whole arrange¬ 
ments are so eminently classical, as almost to justify the douht in those 
who are not familiar with the history of the southern styles of France. 
There can, however, be no doubt as to the age of these examples, and 
as little as to the models from which they are copied : for in this very 
city of Autun we have two Roman gateways (one of which is repre¬ 
sented in woodcut No. 209), and there are others at Langres and 
elsewhere, which, except in the pointed arch and other constructive 
peculiarities, are almost identical with the style of these churches. 
W hether from want of familiarity with this style, or from some other 



cause, it certainly is not pleasing to our eyes, and we therefore turn 
with pleasure to the ruder but more purpose-like inventions of the 
purely Gothic architects of the same age. 

Among these the province affords no more beautiful specimen than 
toe nave of the church of Vezelay, which possesses all the originality 
°f the Norman com¬ 
bined with the elegance 
°f the Southern styles. 

In this specimen the 
pier arches are wide 
and low, there is no 
triforium of any sort, 
and the windows are 
fcniall. The vault is 
formed by immense 
transverse ribs, cross- 

from pier to pier, 
an<i forming square 
compartments, each di- 

vide <I by plain inter¬ 
acting arches, without 
r ^ s * and rising considerably in the centre. This certainly is an im¬ 
provement on the vault at Cluny, though it cuts the roof too much up 
lrdo ^visions. Perhaps its greatest defect is its want of height, being 
° n ly 60 ft. in the centre, while the total width is 86 ft. from wall to 
vvall. But the details of the whole are so elegant as in a great measure 
fo redeem these faults. 

The narthex, or ante-church, resembh s that at Cluny both in its 


Section of Narthcx at Vezelay. From Indron’a 
• Annales Arqheologiques.’ 


importance and in being somewhat more modern than the church 
itself. Here it dates from the beginning of the 12th century, while 
|he nave seems wholly to belong to the 11th. It is an extremely 
instructive example of the progress of vaulting. It has the bold 
transverse ribs, and the plain intersecting vaults, which are heiv. i n 
accordance with the Southern practice, abutted by the arches of the 
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In the walls of the galleries are windows large 
considerable amount of light. But the vaults are here fast 
losing their original purpose. An arched construction supports the 
solid roof over the side-aisles, but the central vault is covered by a 
wooden roof, so that the stone vault has become a mere ceiling, leaving 
only one easy step towards the completion of the plan of Gothic roofing. 
I his step wus to collect the vaults of the side galleries into a mass 
over each pier, and use them as flying buttresses, and to employ 
wooden roofs everywhere, wholly independent of the vaults which 
they covered. 

Y ezelay is one of the most beautiful of the remaining churches of 
its age in Burgundy, notwithstanding that the choir, which is a chevct 
in the early pointed style, like those in the northern province, rather 
disturbs the harmony of the whole. 

Among the remaining churches of this class, the cathedral at Besan- 
£on is one of the few’ double-apse churches of France, and is, in plan at 
least, very much more like those we find on the banks of the Bhine. 

The cathedral at Vienne, mentioned above, might from some 
of its details, particularly the form of the pier arches, be fairly 
classed with this style, showing as it does the fluted pilasters and 
other classical adjuncts found here. These peculiarities are common 
both to this and the Provencal style, but the boundary between 
them is by no means clearly defined. 





8t - Mwioux. From Ailier, • J/umten Bourbommfs.' 
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/ tlie northern border of the province we find the church o: 
dux (woodcut No. 344), belonging certainly in many of its details 
to the style we are now describing. This is most distinctly observable 
in the exterior of the apse of thechevet, a feature which is seldom found 
unaltered ; here it is surrounded by a series of pilasters of rude classical 
design, which give to it a peculiar local charaoter. Internally too, its 
chevet is remarkably elegant, though less Burgundian in style. It 



allows to what an extent the stilting of round arches could bo used to 
overcome the difficulty of combining arches of different spans, but all 
requiring co be carried to the same height. Bike all the old churches 
of tin province, it possesses a largo and important narthex, here the 
oldest, part of the church, and a rude and characterist ic specimen of a 
style of architecture that can hardly he later than the. 10th century. 
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ese few specimens must suffice to define a style wliicl? 
ves a -volume to itself, not only on account of its own architect 
hut from the enormous influence exercised both by the order 
itself and by its monastic founders on the civilization of Europe in the 
age to which it belongs. During the 11th and 12th centuries Cluny 
was more important to France than Paris. Its influence on the whole 
of Europe was second only to that of Pome—civilizing barbarians b} r 
its missionaries, withstanding the feudal nobility, and in many ways 
counteracting the ferocity of the times. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FRANKISH PROVINCE. 


CONTENTS. 

Exceptional buildings — Basse GEuvrc, Beauvais — Decoration. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The architecture of the Northern division of France is certainly the 
most interesting subject in the whole history of the Mediaeval styles. 
This subject comprehends the origin and progress of that form of 
pointed architecture which in the 13th century extended from Paris 
as a centre to the remotest corners of Europe, pervading the whole of 
Germany, Britain, and even Spain and Italy. In these countries it gene¬ 
rally obliterated their own peculiar styles, and usurped their places, 
s o that it became the Gothic style par eminence , and the only one 
ordinarily understood under that name. It has gained this distinction, 
not perhaps so much from any inherent merit of its own, as because it 
was the only one of all the Mediaeval styles which was carried beyond 
the simple rudiments of the art, and enjoyed the advantage of being 
perfected by a powerful and united people who had advanced beyond 
the first elements of civilized society. It is needless now to inquire 
whether the other styles might not have been made as perfect, or more 
R o, had the same amount of talent and of time been bestowed upon 
them. All we can say is, that no other style was so carried out, and 
l t is impossible to attempt it now; the pointed Gothic bad therefore 
the opportunity which the others were deprived of, and became the 
prevalent style in Europe during the middle ages. Its history is, 
therefore, that to which attention must always be principally directed, 
and from which all lessons and all satisfactory reasoning on the subject 
must be principally derived. 

The great divisions into which the early history of the style natu 
rally divides itself have already been pointed out. The great central 
province I have ventured to call the Frankish. 11 was there that rhe 
true Gothic pointed style was invented, and thence that it issued in 
the middle of the 12th century, first pervading the two great subordi¬ 
nate divisions of Normandy on the one hand, and Burgundy on the 
°ther. In Normandy, before this time, a warlike^ race had raised 
themselves to power, and with an inconsistency characteristic of their 
state of civilization devoted to sacred purposes the wealth they bad 
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Lii/ed by rapine and plunder, covering their province with church 
afterperfecting a rude style of architecture singularly expressive of 
their bold and energetic character. 

Jn Burgundy, as we have just seen, both the style and its history 
differed considerably from this. From some cause which lias not yet 
been explained, this country became early the favourite resort of her¬ 
mits and of holy men, who founded here those great monastic estab¬ 
lishments which spread their influence not only over France, but 
over the whole of Europe, controlling to an immense extent all the 
relations of European society in the middle ages. The culminating 

epoch of the architecture of Nor¬ 
mandy and Burgundy was the 
11th century. In the 12th, the 
monarch] al sway of the central 
province was beginning to be 
felt in them. In the 13th it 
superseded the local character 
of both, and gradually fused 
them with the whole of France 
into one great and singularly 
uniform province. 


Latin Style . 1 

Before proceeding to describe 
the local forms of architecture in 
Central Franco it is necessary 
to say a few words regarding a 
class of buildings which have 
not hitherto been mentioned, 
but which must not be passed 
over. These cannot be included 
in any other style, and are so 
nearly devoid of architectural 

•'WC. Plan arid Section of Basse (Kuvre, l> auvai.~. From features, properly SO Called, that 
Woilkz, ‘ Monumenfl Religienx de Beauvais.' _ ... , 

they might have peen omitted 
but for one consideration. They bear so remarkable a resemblance to 
the earliest Christian churches of Borne on the one hand, and to the 
true Gothic on the other, that we cannot doubt their being the channel 
through which the latter was derived from the former. They are 
moreover the oldest churches in Northern France, which is sufficient 
to confirm this view. 

I he character of tliis style w T ill be understood from the plan and 
bnlin * is the nniu generally adopted for this style by the French 
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ial and external view of one of its typical examples, tlie B_ 

Lvre at Beauvais (woodcuts Nos. 346 and 347). It will be seen that 
this building consists of a navo and side-aisles, separated from each 
other by a range of plain arches resting on piers without either bases 
or capitals ; on one side the angles arc cut off, so as to give a slightly 
ornamental character; on the other they are left square. The central 
aisle is twice the width, and more than twice the height, of the lateral 
aisles, and has a well-defined clerestory ; the roof, both of the central 
and side aisles, is a flat ceiling of wood. The eastern end has been 
destroyed, but judging from other examples, it probably consisted 
of three apses, a large one in the centre and a smaller one at the end of 
each aisle. 



The similarity of the form of this church to the Toman basilicas 
will be evident in referring to the representations of those buildings, 
uiore especially to that of St. Vincenzo alio Tro Fontane (woodcut No. 
^58), though the details have nothing in common except in the use of 
fiat tiles between the cornices of the arches, which is singularly cha¬ 
racteristic of Roman masonry. The points in which this example is 
most evidently the source of some of the important peculiarities of the 
true Gothic, are the subordination of iliu side-aisles to the central one, 
and the perfectly developed clerestory. These are not found in any of 
the styles of France hitherto described. 

Eventually, as we shall shortly see, stone became the material used 
ln interior ceiling of Gofhio vaults, hut protected externally by a 
wooden roof. This stone vault was not, I believe, attempted before the 
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mtury. In the meanwhile wooden-roofed churches, like tha 
"vais, seem to have been usual and prevalent all over the north of 
'ranee, though, as may he supposed, both from the smallness of their 
dimensions and the perishable nature of their materials, most of them 
have been either superseded by larger structures, or have been de¬ 
stroyed by fire or by the accidents of time. 

M. Woillez describes five or six as existing still in the diocese of 
Beauvais, and varying in age from the 6th or 7th century, which pro¬ 
bably is the date of the Basse CEuvre, to the beginning of the 11th 
century ; and if other districts were carefully examined, more examples 
would probably be found. Normandy must perhaps be excepted, for 
there the rude Northmen seem first to have destroyed all the churches, 
and then to have rebuilt them with a magnificence they did not pre¬ 
viously possess. 

Churches of the same class, or others at least extremely similar to 
them, as far as we can judge from such representations as have been 

published, exist even beyond the 
Loire. There is one at Savonieres 
in Anjou, and a still more curious 
one at St. Genereux in Vienne, not 
far from Poiticts, which shows in 
great perfection a style of decora¬ 
tion by triangular pediments and a 
peculiar sort of mosaic in brick¬ 
work. 

The same style of decoration is 
carried out in the old church of St. 
Jean at Poitiers, which probably is even older than the Basse CEuvre of 
Beauvais. The old church, which now forms the ante-church to St. 
Front at Perigoux (woodcut No. 301), seems also to belong to the same 
class; but, if M. Felix de Verneilhs restoration is to be trusted, it 
approaches nearer to a Romanesque style than any other of its class, 
of which it may nevertheless possibly be the most southern example. 

Perhaps the most interesting example of the style is the nave of the 
church of Mortier en Der, near Vassy, almost due cast from Paris. It 
is perfectly plain, very like San Vincenzo (woodcut No. 258), and is 
a perfect Romanesque example with a wooden roof; the' design for 
which was probably brought direct from Rome when this church was 
erected in this remote village. "What, however, gives it its greatest 
interest for our present purpose arises from the fact that the apse or 
choir vms rebuilt in the 13th century* and we have consequently in 
immediate juxta-position the Romanesque model as it was introduced 
U) the Barbarians, and the result of their elaboration of it—the germ 
of the Gothic style and the full-blown flower. 

As before pointed out (p. 404), the progress was slow in the forma- 



34'. Decoration of St. Genereux. 
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>ti6hhf a new stylo during tlie 1000 years that elapsed between 
ding of the Temple of Diana at N lines and the Church at Car- 
cassone ; hut here within the limits of two, or at most three centuries, 
the progress made was so rapid as to he startling. The inhabitants of 
Central France appear at once to have comprehended the significance 
of the problem, and to have worked it out with a steadiness and energy 
of which it must he difficult to find another example. The nave of the 
church is as poor and as lean as it can well he, hut every part of the 
choir is ornamented, while nothing is overdone; and there is not one 
single ornament which is not appropriate to its place, or which may 
not fairly he considered as a part of the ornamented construction of 



349. S.*{ tion of Eastern portion of Church of Jkiortiev en Dor. From tlic ‘Archives d:s Mouumens,* &c. 


the building. It was an entirely new style invented on the spot, and 
complete in all its parts. Some of its ornaments were afterwards made 
more elegant, and more might havo been done in this direction ; hut 
fts here represented the style was complete, and it is certainly one of 
the most beautiful creations of the class which ever emanated from 
the activity of the human brain. It is also interesting as being one 
°t the few where every step in the progress can be traced and every 
result understood. 

Wliat we have now to attempt, us to point out —as clearly as our 
liiuit-s will admit of—the steps by which the architecture of the 
western half of the church of Moxtier en Der was converted into that 
u f the choir. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

NORMANDY. 


CONTENTS. 


Triapsal churches — Churches at Caen — Intersecting vaulting — Bayeux. 



With one or two slight exceptions, the whole history of the Kound- 
arched Norman Gothic is comprehended within a period of less than a 
century. No building in this style is known to have been even com¬ 
menced before the year 1050, and before 1150 the pointed style had 
superseded it. Indeed, practically speaking, all the great and typical 
examples are crowded into the last fifty years of the 11th century. This 
was a period of great excitement and prosperity with the Northmen, 
who, having at last settled themselves in this fertile province, not only 
placed their dukes on an equality with any of the powers then existing 
in France, but by their conquest of England raised their chief to 
an importance and a rank superior to that of any other potentate 

in Europe except the 
German emperors of 
that day, with whose 
people they were in 
fact, both by race and 
policy, more closely 
allied than they were 
with those among 
whom they had settled. 

There are two excep¬ 
tional churches in Nor¬ 
mandy which should 
not be passed over in 
silenqe: one is a little 
triapsal oratory at St. 

ii'id. Triapsal Church, at Qnerqucvillc. From Dawson Turner > Wan drill 6 ; the Other a 
* Normandy.’ 

similar hut somewhat 

more important, church at Querqueville, near Cherbourg, on the coast 
of Brittany. Both arc rude and simple in their outline and ornaments ; 
they are built with that curious herring-bone or diagonal masonry in¬ 


dicative of great age, and differing in every essential respect from the 
wurks of the Normans when they came into possession of the province. 
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tily like the transitional churches last described, these must w 
H6red as the religious edifices of the inhabitants before that inva- 
and if they show any affinity to any other style, it is to Belgium 
and Germany we must look for it rather than anywhere within the 
boundaries of France. 

Amongst the. oldest-looking buildings of pure Norman architecture 
is the church ot L4ry, near Pont de 1’Arche. It is the only one, so far 
as is known, with a simple tunnel-vault, and this is so massive, and 
tests oil piers of such unusual solidity, as to give it an appearance of 
immense antiquity. There is no good reason, however, for believing 
that it really is older than the chapel of the Tower of London, which 
it resembles in most respects, though the latter is of somewhat lighter 
architecture. 

lassing liom this we come to a series of at least five important 
churches, all erected in the latter half of the 11th century. The first 
of these is the church of Jumidges, the western end of which was prin¬ 
cipally erected by Robert, afterwards Bishop of London, and finally 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Its precise date is not very well known, 
though it was probably begun before 1050, and certainly shows a far 
ruder and less complete style of architecture than any of the later 
churches. It is doubtful whether it was ever intended to throw a 
vault over the nave ; yet the walls and piers are far more massive 
than those of the churches of Caen, or of Bocherville in its imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood. This last we know to have been commenced in 
the year 1050, and completed in 1006. This church still retains in 
a wonderful state of completeness all the features of a Norman church 
ot that age— the only part of it which is of a more modern date being 
the two western turrets, which are at least a century later. 

1 he next of the series is the well-known Abbave aux llommes, or 
St. Stephen’s, at Caen (woodcut No. 351), commenced by William the 
Conqueror, 1066, in gratitude for his victory at Hastings, and dedi- 
r C p teC . V < v ( U afterwards. Then follow the sister church of the 
rmite, or Abbaye aux Dames, commenced in 1083, and the parish 

( ' lUK , 1 ° : >S| * Nlcolas at Ca01 > begun in the following year. These 
iTth century^ ** eom P letuA tl.e limits of the 

Of all these the finest is St. Stephen’s, which is a first-class ohnrch 

; ts extrt ; m r l y h * »»« o^uyw 

terminated wi an apse as shown in the plan, Fig. 1, which wassu, 
soiled about a century afterwards by a chevet, as shown Fig 2 This 
However, was an innovation-all the round Gothic chnrclms 'in N, r’ 
inanity having onginally been built with apses, nor do 1 know of a 
sr.glo instance ot a ehevot in the province. This ciroumstan.v points 
rather to Germany than to the neighbouring districts of Franco for 
the origin of the Norman style—indeed all the arrangements of this 
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are more like those of the Rhenish basilicas, that of 

than any of those churches we have hitherto found within 
the limits of France itself. This is more remarkable at Jumieges than 
even here. None of them, however, have two apses, nor are lateral 
entrances at all in use; on the contrary, the western end, or that oppo¬ 
site the altar, is always, as in the true basilica, the principal entrance. 
In Normandy we generally find this flanked by two towers, which give 
it a dignity and importance not found in any of those styles we have 
been examining. These western towers became afterwards in Franco 
the most important features of the external 
architecture of churches, though it is by 
no means clear whence they were derived. 

They are certainly of neither Italian nor 
German deriva¬ 
tion, nor do they 
belong to any of 
those styles of 
the southern 
provinces of 
F ranee which 

wo have been 

-» ., . Fig. 1 . Original Eastern termination. 

describing. The 

churches of Auvergne are those which per¬ 
haps show the nearest approach to them. 

On the whole it. appears most probable 
that the western fronts of the Norman 
churches were taken from the facades of 
Germany, and the towers added to give 
dignity to them. As will bo seen from the 
view (woodcut No. 352), in St. Stephen’s 
at Caen the feature is well marked and 
defined; for though the spires were appa¬ 
rently added at the same time as the 
‘•hevet, the towers which support them 
: to the original 

They may be regarded as tin prototype of the facades of nearly all the 
Gothic cathedral.; of Fiance. These western towers eventually super¬ 
seded the attempt made to raise the principal external feature of tlio 
churches on the intersection, of the nave with the transepts, as had 
been done in the South, and they made the western front the most 
important part, not only in decoration, hut in actual height. Here 
and throughout the north of France, with the exception of the 
churches at Raiugn, tin - is low and ratively ij • 

significant, scarcely oven aspiring to group with those of the western 


05 !. Phn of tin. Church of St. Stepln ». 
Cnc:i. From ltamco, * Histoiro d>' 

1’Architecture.' Scale loo it. to 1 in. 
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Intersecting Vaulting. 




As there are few churches in France which illustrate so completely 
the difficulties of intersecting vaulting, and the struggle of the me¬ 
dieval architects to conquer them, as St. Stephen’s, Caen, it may add to 
the clearness of what 
follows if we pause in 
our narrative to ex¬ 
plain .what these were. 

The churches de¬ 
scribed hitherto pos¬ 
sessed simple tunnel- 
vaults, either of round 
or pointed forms, or, 
having no side-aisles, 
were roofed with 
square intcrsce ting- 
vaults of equal dimen¬ 
sions each way. The 
former plan was ad¬ 
missible in the bright 
south where light was 
not so much required, 
but tliela tter expedient 
deprived the churches 
of several things which 
were always felt to be 
the powerful requisites 
of an internal style of 
architecture. Without 
the contrast in height 
between the central 
and sido - aisles, the 
true effect of the di¬ 
mensions could not be 
obtained. Without the 

internal pillars no DO- 352. Western F*?Ad of St. Stonlien, tvn. From Pugin and 
1 1 JJritton's ‘ Nnroutndy/ 

etry of proportion was 

possible, and without an ambulatory, processions lost their meaning. 
The compartments of the aisles being square, 110 difficulty w<is expe¬ 
rienced as regards them : but the centred aisle being bdth higher and 
wider, it became necessary either to ignore every alternate pillar of 
the ai.de. and to divide the central roof equally into Squares, or to 
adopt some compromise. This difficulty was not got over till the 
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arch was introduced; hut in the meanwhile it is very inslj 
watch the various attempts that were made to obviate it. 

There can he little doubt that the Norman architects, with true 
Gothic feeling, always intended that their churches should eventually 
ho vaulted and prepared them accordingly, though in many instances 
they were constructed with wooden roofs, or compromises of some 
sort. Even at Jumiegcs, the alternate piers were made stronger, and 
the intention there and in other instances seems to have been to throw 
a stone arch across the nave so as to break the flat lino of the roof, and 
give it at least a certain amount of peimanent character. In the 
Abbaye aux Homines, Caen, even this does not appear to have been 
attempted in the first instance. The vaulting shafts were carried right 
up and made to support wooden trusses, as shown on the right hand 

of the diagram (woodcut No. 
353). 1 2 The intention, however, 
may have been to cut these away 
when the vault should como to 
be erected. In England they 
frequently remain, but rarely 
if ever in Normandy. The next 
Step was to construct a quadri¬ 
partite vault over the nave, 
and a simple arch supporting 
its crown over the intermediate 
shaft. This was soon seen to be 
a mistake, and in fact was only 
a make-shift. In consequence at 
Caen a compromise was Adopted, 
which the woodcut No. 355 
will explain,—a sort of intermediate vault was introduced spring¬ 
ing from the alternate piers*;—mechanically it was right, artistically 
it was painfully wrong. It introduced and declared a number ot purely 
constructive features without artistic arrangement or pleasing lines, 
and altogether showed so plainly the mere mechanical structural wants 
of the roof as to be most unpleasing. Before, however, they could accom¬ 
plish even this, the side-aisles had to be revaulted with pointed arches 



3o 3. Fig. 1, after Vaulting; Fig. 2, before Vaulting. 
Section of Nave of St. Stephen, Coen. 


1 From a paper by Mr. Parker on this 
subject, read to the Institute of British 
Architects. 

2 This arrangement is known by the 
name el hriaptortite, or sexa partite, because 
the compartment of the vault having been 
divided into four by the great diagonal 

' I • ■ in, ouo another in the «• nt 
which was the quadripartite arrange¬ 


ment), two of the four quarters were 
again divided by the arch thrown across 
from one intermediate pillar to the other, 
thus making six divisions in all, though 
no longer all of equal dimensions, as in 
the quadripartite method. Both these 
arrangements are shown in plan on wood- 
cut No. 351. 
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carry the centre of gravity higher. A 
the gallery as shown in 
Fig. 1, on the left side of the wood¬ 
cut No. do 3, and the whole upper 
structure considerably strength¬ 
ened. A\ hen all this was done 
they ventured to carry out what 
was practically, as will be seen 
Irom the plan (woodcut No. 351), 
a quadripartite vaidt with an in- 
teimediate insertion, which inser¬ 
tion was, however, neither quite 354 ’ of Vaulting. 

a rib, nor quite a compartment 
of a vault, but something between 
the two: and in spite of all the 
ingenuity bestowed upon it in 
Germany, France, and England, in 
the 11 th and beginning of the 12th 
centuries, it never produced an en¬ 
tirely satisfactory effect, until at 
last the pointed arch came to the 
rescue. It is easy to see from the 
diagram (woodcut No. 354) how 
the in troduction of the pointed arch 
obviated the difficulty. In the first 
place, supposing the great vault 
to remain circular, two segments 
(, 1 the same circle, a b, a c, carry 
the intersecting vault nearly to 
the height of the transverse one, 
or it could as easily bo carried to 
the same height as at n. When 
both were pointed, as at i: and f, 
it was easy to make their rela¬ 
tive heights anything the archi¬ 
tect chose, without either forcing 
or introducing any disagreeable 
curves. By this means the com¬ 
partments of the vaults of the 
central nave were made the same 
width as those of the side-aisles, 
whatever their span might be, and 
every compartment or bay was a 

complete design in itself without reference to those next to it oll 
either side. 


half vault was thrown 
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x ho arrangement in elevation of the internal compartments of 
r^ e of this church will bo understood from woodcut No. 355, where 
it will be seen that the aisles are low, and above them runs a great 
oullerv, a feature common in Italy, but rare in Germany. Its intro¬ 
duction may have arisen either from a desire for increased accommoda¬ 
tion, or merely to obtain height, as it is evident that an arch t 10 
whole height of the side-aisles and gallery would be singularly narrow 
and awkward. This was one of those difficulties which were only got 
over by the introduction of the pointed arch; but which, whenever 
attempted in the circular style, led to very disagreeable and stilted 
effects. It may however have been suggested by the abutting gal¬ 
leries we find so frequently used in Southern churches. Be this as it 
may, the two storeys of the aisles fill up the height far more pleasing y 
than could bo done by one, and bring an abutment up to the very 
springing of the main vault ot the nave. 

The worst feature in this elevation is the clerestory, where the 
difficulties of the vaulting introduced a lop-sided arrangement very 
destructive of true architectural effect, and 
only excusable here from the inherent diffi¬ 
culties of a first attempt. 

During the twenty or thirty years that 
elapsed between the building of St. Stephen’s 
church and that of the Abbaye aux Dames, 
immense progress seems to have been made to¬ 
wards the new style, as will be seen from the 
annexed elevation of one compartment of the 
nave of the latter. The great gallery is omi tied, 
the side-aisles made higher, the piers lighter and 
more ornamental. The triforium is a mere 
passage under the upper windows, and so ma¬ 
naged as n<Tt to intercept their light from any 
part of the church. Even the vaulting, though 
in some parts hexapartite, in others shows a 
great approach to the quadripartite vaulting of 
the subsequent age; this, however, is obtained 
by bringing down the main vault to the level ot 
the side-vault, and not by raising the side-arches 
to the level of the central, as was afterwards 
done. The greatest change is in the richness 
and elegance of the details, which show great 
progress towards the more ornamental style 
that soon afterwards came into use. 

The parochial church of St. Nicolas at Caen is naturally plainer than 
t ihi unf t]]i*.• royal abbeys. It shows considerable pioguss in cc ri 
stnv i ion. and deserves far more attention than ii lias hithcito met 



35(5. Compartment, Abbaye dc*a 
iJamrs, Caen. From Pugin. 
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It is the only church, so far as I know, in Normandy, 

Ins the original external covering of its apse. This consists, as 
shown in the woodcut (No. 357), of a high pyramidal roof of stone, 
following to the eastward the polygonal form of the apse, and extend¬ 
ing one bay towards the west. From an examination of the central 
tower, it is clear that this was not the original pitch of the church 
roof, which was nearly as low in all Norman churches as in those of 
Auvergne. In this instance the roof over the apse was a sort of semi¬ 
spire placed over an altar, to mark externally the importance of the 
portion of the church beneath it. In appearance it is identical with 


tho polygonal cones at Lockes, before mentioned. At Bourges, and 


elsewhere in France, similar cones are found over chapels and altars ; 
but in most instances they have been removed, probably from some 
defect in construction, or from the" .*ot harmonizing with the wooden 
roofs of the rest of the church. They were in fact the originals of the 
spires which afterwards became so much in vogue, and as such their 
history would be interesting, if properly inquired into. 

I he cathedral of Bayeux, as now standing, is considerably more 
modern than either of these ; no part remaining of tho church of Odo, 
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itlior of tho Conqueror, except the lower portion of the wes 
rs, and a crypt, which is still older. The pier arches of the nave 
belong to the first half of the 12th century, the rest of the church to 
tho rebuilding, which was commenced 1157, after the town had been 
burnt, and the cathedral considerably^ damaged, by tho soldiers of 
Henry I. At this time the apse was removed to make way for a 
chovet, which is one of the most beautiful specimens of early pointed 
Gothic to be found in France, and far surpasses its rival in the Abbaye 
aux Homines at Caen. In the church at Caen, the alteration was 
probably made to receive the tomb of the Conqueror, when that venera¬ 
tion began to be shown to his remains which was denied to himself 
when dying. Here, however, the same motive does not seem to have 
existed, and it is more probable that the extension was caused by the 
immense increase of the priesthood in the 
course of the 11th and 12th centuries, re¬ 
quiring a larger choir for their accommodation. 
We know from the disposition of tho choir, 
that the nave originally had a great gallery 
over the- side-aisles, and consequently a low 
clerestory. But before it was rebuilt in the 
end of the 12th, or beginning of the 13th 
century, the mania for painted glass had 
seized on the French architects, and all archi¬ 
tectural propriety was sacrificed to this mode 
of decoration. In tho present instance we 
cannot help contrasting tho solid grandeur 
of the basement with the lean and attenuated 
forms of the superstructure, although this attenuation was in other 
examples carried to a still greater extent afterwards. 

The diapering of the spandrils of the lower arches (woodcut No. 358) 
is another feature worthy of remark, as illustrating the history of the 
style. Before painted glass was introduced, the walls of all churches 
in Northern Europe were covered with fresco or distemper paintings, 
as was then, and is to the present day, the case in Italy. But when 
coloured windows came into use, the comparative dulness of the former 
mode of decoration was immediately felt, and the use of colour confined 
to the more brilliant transparent material. It was necessary to lind a 
substitute lor the wall painting, and the most obvious expedient was 
that of carving on the stone the same patterns which it had been cus¬ 
tomary to paint on them. An attempt was made, indeed, to heighten 
the eii’ect of this carving by inlaying the lines with coloured mastic or 
cement; but the process was soon found f o bo not only very expensive 
h.u very ineffective, and gave way afterwards to sculptured figures in 
tiaceried panned s. These ornaments easily filled up the very small 
• nac( s of wall that were not occupied either by the windows, which 



35 Q . Lower Compartment, Nave, 
Bayeux. From Pugin. 
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/itly enlarged, or by the constructive supports of the build! 
Ivow^bowever, that colour is gone both front the walls and the win¬ 
dows, this diapering gives a singularly rich and pleasing effect to the 
architecture of the lower storey, and, combined with the massiveness 
and varied richness of the piers themselves, renders this a nearly unique 
specimen of a N orman arcade, and one of the most beautiful that has 
como down to us. 

These examples are, it is hoped, sufficient to make known the general 
characteristics of a style which is at the same time of great interest to 
the English reader from its proximity to our shores, and from its 


influence on our own, although it is comparatively so familiar as to 
require less illustration than many others. Besides the examples 
above described, many other specimens of Norman architecture might 
have been given, filling up the details of the series, from the rude 
simplicity of Jumieges to the elaborate richness of the nave of Bayeux, 
and showing a rapidity of progress and boldness in treating the subject 
hardly surpassed in the succeeding age; but still, with all its develop¬ 
ments, it can only bo considered as a first rude attempt to form a style 
oi architecture which was superseded before its principles began to be 
understood, and lost before it had received any of those finishing 
touches which form the great element of beauty in all the more per¬ 
fect styles. 
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CHAPTER YTIT. 

FRANKISH ARCHITECTURE. 

CONTENTS. 

Historical notice —The pointed arch — Freemasonry — Mediaeval architects. 


Tiie architectural history of the central or Frankish province is widely 
different from that of any of those we have yet examined. At the end of 
the 5th century the whole of the north of France was overrun by Clovis 
and his Franks, and on his death in 511 his dominions were divided 
into four kingdoms, of which Metz, Paris, Soissons, and Orleans, were 
the capitals. If we take these cities as centres, and add their districts 
together, they correctly represent the limits of the architectural pro¬ 
vince we are now entering upon. With various fluctuations, sometimes 
one kingdom, sometimes two or even three being absorbed in one, they 
were at last united under Pepin in 748 only to make way for the 
accession of Charlemagne and his universal empire over the whole 
Gothic districts of Europe, with the exception of England and Spain. 

With the Merovingian kings we have nothing to do ; they have not 
left one single building from which to judge of the state of the art 
during their ascendency—(they must have been Aryans pur sang)—nor 
can our history with propriety be said even to begin in France with 
Charlemagne. His accession marks the epoch towards which an archae¬ 
ologist may hope to trace back the incunabula of the style, but as yet 
no single building has been found in 1 ranee which can with certainty 
be ascribed to hi sreign. The nave at Mortier en Dor, the Basse (Euvre 
at Beauvais, and other buildings, may approach his age in antiquity, 
but we must travel down to the time of Capet (987) ere wo find any¬ 
thing that can be considered as the germ of what followed. 

This may in a great measure be owing to the confusion and anarchy 
that followed on the death of Charlemagne; and to'the weakness of the 
kings, the disorganization of the people, and the ravages of the North¬ 
men and other barbarians, from which it resulted that no part of 1 ranee 
was in a less satisfactory position for the cultivation of the arts ol peace 
than lb,it which might have been expected to take the lead in all. 
Thus, while the very plunder of the central province enabled the Nor 
mans to ere t and sustain a powerful state on tin* one side, and to adorn 
it with monuments which still excite our admiration, arid the organiza¬ 
tion of the monks of Burgundy on the other hand promoted the oultiva- 
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[ arts of peace to an extent hardly known before tlieir time in Nortlv 
^£EP^0arope, Central France remained incapable even of self-defence, 
and still more so of raising monuments of permanent splendour. 

There must no doubt have been buildings in the round-arched Gothic 
style in this province, but they were few and insignificant compared 


with those we have been describing, either in the South or in Nor¬ 
mandy and Burgundy. Even in Paris the great church of St. Germain 


des Pres, the burial-place of the earlier kings, and apparently the most 
splendid edifice of the capital, was not more than 50 ft. in width by 200 
in length before the rebuilding of its ehevet in the pointed style, and 
it possessed no remarkable features of architectural beauty. St. Gene¬ 
vieve was even smaller and less magnificent; and if there was a cathe¬ 
dral, it was so insignificant that it has not been mentioned by any 
contemporary historian. 

Several of the provincial capitals probably possessed cathedrals of 
some extent and magnificence. All these, however, were found so un¬ 
suited to the splendid tastes of the 12th and 13th centuries, that they 
were pulled down and rebuilt on a more extended scale; and it is only 
from little fragmentary portions of village churches that we learn that 
the round Gothic style was really at one time prevalent in the province, 
and possessed features according to its locality resembling m >re or less 
those of the neighbouring styles. So scanty indeed are such traces, 
that it is hardly worth while to recapitulate here the few observations 
that might occur on the round Gothic styles as found within the 
limits of the province. 1 


This state of affairs continued down to the reign of Louis le Gros, 
1108-I13G, under whom the monarchy of France began to revive, 
lliis monarch, by his activity and intelligence, restored to a consider¬ 
able extent tlie authority of the central power over the then inde¬ 
pendent vassals of the crown. This w T as carried still further under the 
reign ot his successor, Louis lo Jeune, though perhaps more was owing 
to the abilities of tlie Abbe Suger than to either of these monarehs. 
ITe seems to have been one of those great men who sometimes appear 
at a crisis in tlie history of their country, to guide and restore what 
otherwise might be left to blind chance and to perish for want ol a 
master mind. Under Philip Augustus the country advanced with 
giant strides, till under St, Louis it arrived at the summit of its power. 
For a century after this it sustained itself by the impulse thus given 
lo it, and with scarcely an external sign of that v 
betrayed itself in the rapidity with which the whole power of tlie 


1 The C,lUrch of Sfc - kemi at Rhoinis I character. II nevertheless retains the out 
oagV.t perhaps to be treated as an cxcep- ! Hues of a vast and noble basilica of Hi > 
lion to ibis assertion : it has, however, i early part of, the 11th century, pre*eritin«v 
been so much altered in more modern | considerable points of similarity to those 
times as almost to have lost its original I of Burgundy. 
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cramblerl to pieces under the first rude shock sustained 
ecy from the hand of Edward III. 

More than a century of anarchy and confusion followed this great 
event, and perhaps the period of the English wars may he considered 
as tho most disastrous of the whole history of France, as the previous 
two centuries had been the most brilliant. When she delivered herself 
from these troubles, she was no longer the same. The spirit of the 
middle ages had passed away. The simple faith and giant energy of 
the reigns of Philip Augustus and St. Louis were not to be found 
under Louis IN. and his inglorious successors. With the accession of 
Francis I. a new state of affairs succeeded, to tho total obliteration of 
all that had gono before, at least in art. 

The improvement of architecture, keeping pace exactly with the 
improved political condition of the land, began with Louis le Gros, 
and continued till the reign of Philip of Yalois. It was during the 
two centuries comprised within this period that pointed architecture 
was invented, which became the style, not only of France, but of aU 
Europe during the middle ages; and is , par excellence , the Gothic style 
of Europe. The cause of this pre-eminence is to be found partly in 
the accident of the superior power of the nation to which the stylo 
belonged at this critical 'period, but more to the artistic feelings of 
tlicir race; and also because the style was found the most fitted to 
carry out certain religious forms and decorative principles which were 
prevalent at the time, and which will be noted as we proceed. 

The style therefore with which this chapter is concerned is that 
which commenced with the building of the Abbey of St. Denis, by 
Suger, A.r>. 1144, which culminated with the building of the Sain to 
Chapel le of Paris by St. Louis, 1244, and which received its greatest 
amount of finish at the completion of the choir of St. Ouen at Pouen, 
by Mark d’Argent, in 1:339. There aro pointed arches to be found in 
the central province as well as all over France before the time of the 
Abb6 Suger, but they are only tho experiments of masons struggling 
with a constructive difficulty; and the poii.'cd style continued to be 
practised for more than a century and a half after the completion of 
the choir of St. Ouen, but no longer in the pure and vigorous style 
of the earlier period. Subsequent to this it resembles more the efforts 
of a national style to accommodate itself to new tastes and new feel¬ 
ings, and to maintain itself by ill-suited arrangements against the 
innovation of a foreign style which was to supersede it, the influence of 
which was felt long before its definite appearance. 

The sources from which the pointed arch was taken have been 
more than once alluded to in the preceding pages. It is a subject on 
which a great deal more has been said and written than was at all 
‘•ailed for by the real importance of the question. Scarcely anything 
was done m pointed architecture which had not already been don 
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CmuM-arch styles. Certainly there is nothing which could nl 
braTB^hcen done, at least nearly as well, and many things much Letter, 
by adhering to the complete instead of to the broken arch. The 
coupling and compounding of piers had already been carried to great 
perfection, and the assignment of a separate function to each shaft was 
already a fixed principle. Vaulting too was nearly perfect, only that the 
main vaults were either hexapartite or six-celled, instead of quadripar¬ 
tite, as they afterwards became; an improvement certainly, but not one 
of much importance. Bibbed vaulting was the greatest improvement 
which tho Mediaeval architects made on the Boman vaults, giving not 
only additional strength of construction, but an apparent vigour and 
expression to the vault, which is one of the greatest beauties of the 
stylo. This system was in frequent use before the employment of the 
pointed arch. The different and successive planes of decoration were 
also one of the Mediaeval inventions which was carried to greater per¬ 
fection in tho round Gothic styles than in the pointed. Indeed, it is a 
fact, that except in window tracery, and perhaps in pinnacles and flying 
buttresses, there is not a single important feature in the pointed style 
that was not invented and in general use before its introduction. Even 
of windows, which are tho important features of the new style, by far 
the finest are the circular or wheel windows, which have nothing pointed 
about them, and which always fit awkwardly into the pointed compart¬ 
ments in which they arc placed. In smaller windows, too, by far the 
most- beautiful and constructively appropriate tracery is that where 
circles are introduced into the heads of tho pointed windows. But, after 
hundreds ot experiments and expedients had been tried, the difficulty of 
fitting these circles into spherical triangles remained, and the unplea¬ 
sant form to which their disagreement inevitably gave rise, proved ulti¬ 
mately so intolerable, that the architects were forced to abandon the 
beautiful constructive geometric tracery for the flowing or flamboyant 
form : and this last was so ill-adapted to stone construction, that the me¬ 
thod was at last abandoned altogether. Those and many other difficul¬ 
ties would have been avoided, had the architects adhered to the form of 


the mi broken arch; but on the other hand it must be confessed that the 
pointed forms gave a facility of arrangement which was an irresistible 
nt for its adoption; and especially to tho French,’who always 
affected height m the principal element of architectural e%ot, it 
afforded an easy means fur the attainment of this object Its greatest 
advantage was the ease with which any required width could be coin- 
v itK ai >v required height With this power of adaptation the 
architect was at liberty to indulge in all -lie wildness of the most, ex¬ 
uberant fancy, hardly controlled by any constructive necessities of the 
work he was carrying out. Whether this was really an advantage or 
not, is not quite clear. A tighter rein on the fancy of tho designer 
would certainly have produced a purer and severer, style, though \ Vo 
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; have been deprived of some of those picturesque effects wli 1 
larrn so much in Gothic cathedrals, especially when their abruptness 
is softened by time and hallowed by associations. We must, however, 
in judging of the style, be careful to guard ourselves against fettering 
our judgment by such associations. There is nothing in all this that 
might not have been as easily applied to round as to pointed arches, 
and indeed it would certainly have been so applied, had any of the 
round-arched styles arrived at maturity. 

Far more important than the introduction of the pointed arch was 
tlio invention of painted glass, which is really the important formative 


principle of Gothic architecture; so much so, that there would be inorc 
meaning in the name, if it were called the “painted-glass style” instead 
of the pointed-arch style. 

In all the earlier attempts at a pointed style, which have been 
alluded to in the preceding pages, it was confined to the vaults, pier 
arches, and merely constructive parts, while the decorative parts, 
especially the windows and doorways, were still round-headed. The 
windows were small, and at considerable distances, a very small sur¬ 
face of openings filled with plain white glass being sufficient to admit 
all the light that was required for the purposes of the building, while 
more would have destroyed the effect by that garish light that is 
now so offensive in most of our great cathedrals. As soon, however, 
as painted glass was introduced, the state of affairs was altered: the 
windows were first enlarged to such an extent as was thought possible 


without endangering the safety of the painted glass, with the imper¬ 
fect means of supporting it then known. 1 All circular plans were 
abandoned, and polygonal apses and chapels of the chevet introduced ; 
and lastly, the windows being made to occupy as nearly as was possible 


the whole of each face of these polygons, the lines of the upper part 
of the window came internally into such close contact with the lines of 
the vault, that it was almost impossible to avoid making them corre¬ 
spond the one with the other. Thus the windows took the pointed 
form already adopted for constructive reasons in the vaults. This 
became even more necessary when the fashion was introduced of 
grouping two or three simple windows together so as to form one; 
and when those portions of wall which separated these windows one 
from the other had become attenuated into mullions, and the upper 


pan. into tracery, until in fact the entire wall was taken up by this 


new species of decoration. 

So far as internal architecture is concerned, the invention of painted 
glass was perhaps the most beautiful ever made. The painted slabs 
of the Assyrian palaces are comparatively poor attempts at the same 


1 Tin..- net-ally consisted of strong iron bar?, wrought into patterns in accordance 
the dosigu painted on the gla 
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Tiro hieroglyphics of the Egyptians were far less splendid^ 
^ bte; nor can the painted temples of the Greeks, nor the mosaics 
and frescos of the Italian churches, he compared with the brilliant 
eftect and party-coloured glories of the windows of a perfect Gothic 
cathedral, where the whole history of the Bible is written in the hues 
ol the rainbow by the earnest hand of faith. 

Unfortunately no cathedral retains its painted glass in anything 
like such completeness ; and so little is the original intention of the 
architects understood, that we are content to admire the plain surface 
ot white glass, and to consider this as the appropriate filling of traceried 
windows, just as our fathers thought that wdiitewash was not only the 
purest, but the best mode of decorating a Gothic interior. What is 
worse, modern architects, when building Gothic churches, fill their 
sides with large openings of this glass, not reflecting that a gallery of 
picture-frames without the pictures is after all a sorry exhibition ; but 
so completely have we lost all real feeling for the art, that its absurdity 
does not strike us now. 


It will, however, be impossible to understand what follows, unless 
we bear in mind that all windows in all churches erected after the 
middle o.i 1 2th century were at least intended to be filled with painted 
glass, and that the principal and guiding motive in all the changes 
subsequently introduced into the architecture of the age was to obtain 
the gieatest possible space and the best arranged localities for its 
display. 


Freemasonby. 

1 lie institution of freemasonry is another matter on which, like the 
invention of the pointed arch, a great deal more has been said than the 
real importance of the subject at all deserves. Still this subject has 
been considered so all-important, that it is impossible to pass it over 
here without some reference, if only to explain why so little notice 
will be taken of its influence, or of the important names which are 
connected with it. 

In lore f lic middle of the 12th and beginning of the 13th century. 
if is g |: -itted that the ( ion of freemasons was not 

sufficiently organic d to have had muchinfluence on art. . At that time 
it is supposed to have assumed more importance, and to have been 
the principal guiding cause in the great change that then took place 
in architecture. Those who adopt this view, forget that at that time 
all trades and professions were organized in the same manner and 
that the guild of masons differed in no essential particulars’from 
those of the shoemakers or hatters, the tailors or vintners—all had 
ors ;m,] paymasters, their wardens, and other officers, a^d 
were recruited from a body of apprentices, who were, forced to undergo 
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pf probationary servitude before they were admitted to praci) 
aejr^arts. 

But though their organization was the same, the nature of their 
pursuits forced one very essential distinction upon the masons, for inas¬ 
much as all the usual trades were local, and the exercise of them confined 
to the locality where the tradesmen resided, the builders were, on the 
contrary, forced to go wherever any great work was to be executed. 

Thus the shoemakers, tailors, bakers, and others, lived among their 
customers, and just in such numbers as were required to supply their 
usual recurring wants. It is true the apprentices travelled to learn 
their profession and see the world before settling down, but after that 
each returned to his native town or village, and then established himself 
among his friends or relatives, where he was known by all, and where 
he at once took his station without further trouble. 

With the mason it was different; his work never came to him, 
nor could it be carried on in his own house; ho was always forced 
to go to his work; and when any great church or building was to 
be erected in any town, which was beyond the strength of the ordi¬ 
nary tradesmen of the place to undertake, masons were sent for, and 
flocked from all the neighbouring towns and districts to obtain em¬ 
ployment. 

At a time when writing was almost unknown among the laity, 
and not one mason in a thousand could either read or write, it is evi¬ 
dently essential that some expedient should be hit upon by which a 
mason travelling to his work might claim the assistance and hospitality 
of hie brother masons on the road, and by means of which he might 
take his rank at once, on reaching the lodge, without going through 
tedious examinations or giving practical proof of his skill. For this 
purpose a set of secret signs was invented, which enabled all masons to 
recognise one another as such, and by which also each man could make 
known his grade to those of similar rank, without further trouble than 
a manual sign, or the utterance of some recognised pass-word. Other 
trades had something of the same sort, but it never was necessary 
for them to carry it either to the same extent nor to practise it so 
often as the masons, they being for the most part resident in the same 
place and knowing each other personally. The masons, who thus from 
circumstances became more completely organized than other trades, 
were men skilled in the arts of hewing and setting stones, acquainted 
with all recent inventions and improvements connected with their 
prole;-sion, and capable of carrying out any work that might be en- 
trlisted to them, though they never seem to have attempted to exercise 
their willing except under the guidance of some superior personage, 
either a bishop or abbot, or an accomplished layman. In the time of 
which wo are speaking, which was the great age of Gothic art, there is 
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nice of a mason of any grade being called upon to furnish 
as well as to execute the work. 

It may appear strange to us in the 19th century, among whom the 
great majority really do not know what true art means, that six cen¬ 
turies ago eminent men, not specially educated to the profession of 
architecture, and qualified only by talent and good taste, should have 
been capable of such vast and excellent designs ; but a little reflection 
will show how easy it is to design when art is in the right path. 

If for instance we take a cathedral, any one of a series —let us say 
of Paris; when completed, or nearly so, it was easy to see that though 
an improvement on those which preceded it, there were many tilings 
in its construction or design which might have been better. The side- 
aisles were too low, the gallery too large, the clerestory not sufficiently 
spacious tor tho display of the painted glass, and so on. Let us next 
suppose the Bishop of Amiens at that period determined on the erection 
°t ^thedral. It was easy for him or his master-mason to make 
these criticisms, and also to perceive how these mistakes might be 
a\ oided; they could easily see where width might be spared, especially 
in the nave, and where ft little additional height and a little additional 
h ngth would improve the effect of the whole. During the progress of 
tlu, 1 aiisian works also some capitals had been designed, or some new 
foi m ot piers adopted, which were improvements on preceding examples, 
and in general moro confidence and skill would havo been derived from 
experience in the construction of arches and vaults. All these of course 
\\‘ iild be adopted in tho new cathedral; and without making draw¬ 
ings, guided only by general directions as to the plan and dimensions, 
the masons might proceed with the work, and, introducing all the new 
improvements as it progressed, they would inevitably produce a better 
result than any that preceded it, without any especial skill on the part 
either of the master-mason or his employer. 

i f a third cathedral wero to be built after this, it would of course 
contain all the improvements made during tho progress of the second, 
and all the corrections which its results suggested ; and thus, while 
the art was really progressive, it required neither great individual 
skill nor particular aptitude to build such edifices as we find. 

In fine arts wo have no illustration of this in modern times ; but all 
our useful arts advance on tho same principles, and lead consequently 
to the sumo results. In ship-Luilding, for instance, if wo tub •> series 
oi ships, from those in which Edward 111. and his hold warriors crossed 
the channe to tho great lme-of-battle ships now lying at anchor in 
our harbours, wo find a course of steady and uninterrupted minrove- 
’ last. Some new method is tried: if it hioim t' 
succeed, it is retained ; if it fails, it is dropped. Thus the general te ° 
deucy constantly leads to progress and improvement. And, t 0 C un 
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tlie comparison a. little further, this progress in the ait i 



jv,-Abu table to one or more eminent naval architects. Great and 
important discoveries have no doubt been made by individuals, but in 
these cases we may generally assume that, the state of science being 
ripe for such advances, had the discovery in question not been made 
by one man, it soon would have occurred to some other. 

The fact is, that in a useful art like that of ship-building, or m an 
art combining use and beauty like that of architecture—that is, when 
the latter is a real, living, national art—the progress made is owing, 
not to the commanding abilities of particular men, but to tho united 
influence of the whole public. An intelligent sailor who discusses the 
good and bad qualities of a ship, docs his part towards the advance¬ 
ment of tho art of ship-building. So in architecture, the merit of any 
one admirable building, or of a high state of national art, is not due 


to one or to a few master minds, but to the aggregation of expo- 
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rience, the mass of intellectual exertion, which alone can achieve any 
practically great result. Whenever wo see any work of man truly 
worthy of admiration, we may be quite sure that the credit of it is not 
due to an individual, but to thousands working together through along 

series of years. . . 

l’he pointed Gothic architecture of Germany furnishes a negative 
illustration of tho view which wc have taken of the conditions 
necessary for great architectural excellence. There the stylo was not 
native, but introduced from France. French masons were employed, 
who executed their work with the utmost precision, and with a por- 
fection of masonic skill scarcely to lie found in France itself. But in 
.11 the higher elements of beauty, the German pointed Gothic cathe¬ 
drals are immeasurably inferior to the French. They are no longei 
the expression of tho devotional feelings of the clergy and people, 
and are totally devoid of the highest order of architectural beauty. 

The truth of the matter is, that the very pre-eminence of the great 
masonic lodges of Germany in the 14th century destroyed the art. 
When freemasonry became so powerful as to usurp to itself the design¬ 
ing as well as the execution of churches and other buildings, there 
was an end of true art, though accompanied by the production of some 
of tho most wonderful specimens of stone cutting and of construe rve 
skill that were ever produced. This, however, is “bui ding, no 
architecture; and though it may excite the admiration of the vulgar, 
it never will touch the feelings of tho true artist or man of taste. 

This decline of true art had nowhere shown itself during the 3t 

centurv, with which wo are concerned at present. Then architecture 
was truly progressive: every man and every class in the country lent 
their aid, each in his own department, and allworked together to pro¬ 
duce those wonderful buildings which still excite our admiration. 1 ho 
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I^h.yporformcd their parts, and it was an important one; but neif__ 

nor to their employers, such as the Abbe Suger, Maurice de 
Sully, Robert de Lusarches, or Fulbert of Chartres, is the wMe merit 
to be ascribed, but to all classes of the French nation carrying on 
steadily a combined movement towards a Well-defined end. 

In the following pages, therefore, it will not be necessary to recur 
to the freemasons nor their masters—at least not more than incident¬ 



ally—till we come to Germany. Nor will it be necessary to attempt to 
define who was the architect of any particular building. The names 
usually fixed upon by antiquaries after so much search are merely 
those of the master-masons or foremen of the works, who had nothing 
whatever to do with the main designs of the buildings. 
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The great difficulty in attempting to describe the architecture ot 
France during the glorious period of the 13th century is really the 
embarras de richesse. There are even now somo thirty or forty cathedrals 
of the first class in France, all owing their magnificence to this great 
yo-e. Some of these, it is true, were commenced even early in the 12th, 
and many were not completed till after the 14th century ; but all their 
principal features, as well as all their more important beauties, belong 
to the 13tli century, which, as a building epoch, is perhaps the most 
brilliant in the whole history of architecture. Not even the great Pha¬ 
raonic era in Egypt, the ago of reticles in Greece, nor the great period 
of the Homan empire, will bear comparison with the 13th century in 
Europe, whether we look to the extent of the buildings executed, 
their wonderful variety and constructive elegance, the daring ima¬ 
gination that conceived them, or the power of poetry and of lofty 
religious feelings that is expressed in every feature and in every part 

of them. . 

During the previous age almost all the greater ecclesiastical build- 

ings were abbeys, or belonged exclusively to monastic establishments— 
were in fact the sole property, and built only for the use, of the clergy, 
though the laity, it is true, were admitted to them, but only on suf¬ 
ferance. They had no right to be there, and took no part in the cere¬ 
monies performed. In the 13th century, however, almost all the great 
buildings were cathedrals, in the erection of which tlio laity boro tho 
greater part of the expense, and shared, in at least an equal degree, in 
their property and purposes. Tn a subsequent age the parochial system 
went far to supersede even tho cathedral, the people’s church taking 
almost entirely tho place of the priests’ church, a step which was 
subsequently carried to its utmost length by the Reformation. Oiu 
present subject requires us to fix our attention on that stage of this 
gre I movement which gave rise to the building of the principal 
cathedrals throughout Europe from tho 12th to the 15th centum . 

The transition from the round Gothic to the true pointed Gothic 
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tlie centre of France took place with the revival of the_ 

the guidance of the great Abbe Suger, about the 
year 1144. In England it hardly appeared till the rebuilding of Can¬ 
terbury Cathedral, under the guidance of a French architect, a.d. 1175 • 
and in Germany it is not found till, at all events, the beginning of the 
loth century, and can hardly be said to have taken firm root in that 


country tiH a century at least after it had been fairly established in 
France. 

The development of particular features will be pointed out as we 
proceed; but no attempt will be made to arrange the cathedrals and 
great buildings in chronological order. Such an attempt would merely 

lead to confusion, as most of them took a century at least to erect_ 

many of them two. 


In France, as in England, there is no one great typical building to 
winch we can refer as a standard of perfection— no Ilypostyle Hall or 
Parthenon which combines in itself all the excellences of the style 
ac opted, ami we are forced therefore to cull from a number of examples 
materials for tho composition, even in imagination, of a perfect whole, 
ermanyhas in this respect been more fortunate, possessing in Cologne 
-atliedral an edifice combining all the beauties ever attempted to”be 
produced in pointed Gothic in that country. But even this is only an ’ 
imitation of French cathedrals, erected by persons wlio admired and 
understood the details of the style, but were incapable of appreciating 
its higher principles. The great cathedrals of Bheims, Chartres, and 
Amiens, are all early examples of the style; and as they were erected 

nearly simultaneously, none of their architects were aide to profit by 
t to experience obtained in tho others, they are consequently all more 
or less experiments in a now and untried style. The principal parts 
o tho church of St. Oucn at Bouen, on the contrary, arc of somewhat 
oo late a date; and beautiful though it is, masonic perfection was then 

coming to bo more considered than tho expression either of poetry or 
of power. 

Still in Bheims Cathedral we have a building possessing so inane of 
the perfections and characteristic beauties of the art, that it may almost 
servo as a type of the earlier stylo, as St. Oucn may of the later - and 
though wo may regret the absence of tho interme'diato stops except 
in such fragments ms tho Sain to Chapdle at Paris, still between ibem 
we may obtain a tolerably clear idc-a of the form to which French art 
aspired during its most flourishing ago. 

To avoid as far as may he possible the tediousness of repetition 
necessary, if the attempt were made, to describe each building sen, 
lately, and at the same time not to fall into the confusion that must 
result from grouping tho whole together, the most expedient mode 
will perhaps be, to describe first the four great typical cathedrals of 
Paris, Chartres, Bheims, and Amiens, and then to point out briefly the 
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rln/ipal resemblances and differences between these and the otjfTel 
kedrals of France. 

Of these four, that of Paris is the oldest; the foundation-stono 
having been laid 1103, and the work carried on with such activity by 
the bishop, Maurice de Sully, that the high altar was dedicated 1182, 
the interior completed 1208, and the west front finished about the 
year 1214. 

The history of the cathedral of Chartres is not so easily traced. A n 
important church was erected here by Bishop Fulbert in the bcgi li¬ 
ning of the 11th century, of which 
building scarcely anything now re¬ 
mains but the piers of the western 
doors. 

The building of the present church 
seems to hav.e been commenced about 
a century after the completion of the 
older building, for the great western 
towers were in progress in the year 
1145, and the new choir must have 
been commenced very shortly after¬ 
wards. Indeed, the greater part oi 
the building belongs to the latter halt 
of the 12th century, or very early in 
the 13th; but it was not completed 
till the year 1260. 

The cathedral of Eheims was com¬ 
menced in the year 1211, immediately 
after a lire which consumed the pre¬ 
ceding building, and under the auspices 
of Archbishop Alberic de Humbert,— 
Robert do Couci acting as trustee on 
tho part of the laity. It was so far 
completed in all essential parts as to 
be dedicated in 1241. 

Amiens Cathedral was commenced 
in 1220, and completed in 1257 ; but 
being partially destroyed by fire the 
year afterwards, the clerestory and all 
the upper parts of the church were 
rebuilt. The whole appears to have 


359. Plan of Cathedral of Notre P.uno, Porls. 
From Cliapuy, * Moycn Age Monumental.’ 
Scale 1U0 ft. to 1 in. 


been completed, nearly as we now find it, about tie } ( tr 
From this period to the building of tbe choir of St. Om n, at umen, 
1318-1339, there is n remarkable deficiency of great, examples in France. 
The intermediate sp, -o is very imperfectly filled by tbo examples of t. 
FVbain at Troyes, St. Benigne at Dijon, and a few others. These aie 
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iiciont to show how exquisite the style then was, and what 
"lost by almost all the cathedrals of France having been commenced 
simultaneously, and none being left in 
which the experience of their prede¬ 
cessors could be made available. 

Though the plans of these cathedrals 
differ to some extent, their dimensions 
are very nearly the same; that at— 


Paris, covering about . 64,108 feet. 

Chartres. 68,260 ,, 

Rhtsims. 67,475 „ 

Amiens. 71 90S „ 


3G0. Sect ion of Side aisles, Cathedral of Paris. 
From Gailhabaud, ‘ Architecture.' 
Scale 50 ft. to l in. 


These dimensions, though inferior to 
those of Cologne, Milan, Seville, and 
some other exceptional buildings, are 
still as large as those of any erected in 
the middle ages. 

The cathedral of Paris was designed 
at a time when the architects had not 
obtained that confidence in their own 
skill which made them afterwards com¬ 
plete masters of the constructive diffi¬ 
culties of the design. As shown in the plan (woodcut No. 859), the 
points of support are far more numerous and are placed nearer to one 
another than is usually the case; and as may 
be seen from the section, instead of two tall 
storeys, the height is divided into three, and 
made up, if I may so express it, of a series of 
cells built over and beside each, so as to obtain 
immense strength with a slight expenditure 
of materials. 

It must at the same time be confessed that 
this result was obtained with a considerable 
sacrifice of grandeur and simplicity of effect. 

Fven before the building was completed. 1 ho 
architects seem to have become aware of these 
defects : and as is shown in the woodcut (No. 

361), the simple undivided windows of the 
clerestory wi re cut down ho as to, givo them 
• the greatest possible height, and the roof of the 
upper gallery made flat to admit of this. Sub¬ 
sequently larger windows were introduced 
between the buttresses, with a view to ob¬ 
taining fewer and larger parts, and also of 


Original 

<lr-'4r" 


I lnijtronal 

351. External Elevation, Cathedral 
of Paris. From Gailljabaml 

ao ft. to i in. 


course to admit of larger surfaces for painted glass. With all these 
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tlie cathedral has not internally the same grandeur asjj 
though externally there is a very noble simplicity of out¬ 
line, and appearance of solidity in the whole design. Internally it still 
retains, as may be seen from the plan, the liexapartite arrangement in 
its vaults over the central aisle, and the quadripartite in the side- 
aisles only. This causes the central vault to overpower those on 

each side, and makes 
not only the whole 
church, but all tho 
parts, look much 
smaller than would 
have been the case 
had the roof been 
cut into smaller di¬ 
visions, as was al¬ 
ways subsequently 
the case. 

At Chartres most 
of these defects were 
avoided; there is 
there a simplicity of 
design and a gran¬ 
deur of conception 
seldom surpassed. 
The great defect of 
proportion in that 
building arises from 
the circumstance 
that tho architect 
included the three 
aisles of the old 
church in the cen¬ 
tral aisle of the pre¬ 
sent one. At that 
time the architects 
had not attained 
that daring perfec¬ 
tion of execution 
which afterwards 
enabled them to 
carry the vaults to so astonishing a height. At Chartres the proportion 
of width to height is nearly as 1 to 2, the breadth of the central nave 
being nearly 50 ft., and the height only 106. A\ ith the great length of 
such buildings found in England such proportions were tolerable, but 
in the shorter French cathedrals it gives an appearance of depression 


GO2. Man of Chartres Cathedral. From Chapuy. Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 
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far from being pleasing; and as the painted glass has be^n 
v^^w^SKsntirely removed from the nave, a cold glare now pervades the 
whole, which renders it extremely difficult to form an opinion of the 
original effect. 

Most of those defects were avoided by the builders of the cathedral 
at Eheims, and nothing can exceed the simple beauty and perfection 




363. Plan of Rh' inis Cathedral. 3G1. Plan of Amiens Cathedral. 

Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. From Charily. Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


of the arrangement of the plan, as well as of the general harmony of 
all the parts. The proportion, both in width and height, of the side- 
aisles to the central nave, and the absence of side-chapels and of any 
subsequent additions, render the nave one of the most perfect in France. 
The mode in which the church expands as you approach the choir, and 
the general arrangement of tho eastern part, as shown in the plan 
(woodcut No. 363), are equally excellent, and are surpassed by no build- 
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the middle ages. The piers are perhaps a little heavy, and 
Itals want simplicity; the triforinm is if anything too plain ; and at 
the present day the effect of light in the church is in one respect re¬ 
versed, inasmuch as the clerestory retains its painted glass, which in 
the side-aisles has been almost totally destroyed, making the building 
appear as though lighted from below—an arrangement highly destruc¬ 
tive of architectural beauty. Notwithstanding all this, it far surpasses 
those buildings which preceded it, and is only equalled by Amiens and 
those completed afterwards, in which advantage was taken of the intro¬ 



duction just at the time of their erection of complicated window-tracery, 
‘ nabling the builders to dispense almost wholly with solid walls, and 
to make their clerestories at least one blaze of gorgeous colouring—the 
glas^ being disposed in the most beautiful forms, and framed in stone, 
so as to v( nder it, n< i withstanding its extent, still an integral part of 
the whoh building. In this respect the great height of the clerestory 
,lt Amiens, and its exceeding lightness, give it an immense advantag e 
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ie preceding churches, although this is gained at the sacrifice,^ 
fain extent, of the sober and simple majesty of the earlier examples. 
There is nevertheless so much beauty and so much poetry in the whole 
effect that it is scarcely fair to apply the cold rules of criticism to so 
fanciful and fascinating a creation. 




North-West View of the Cathedral at Chartres. From C'liapuy. 


3C6. 


Externally the same progress is observable in these four cathedrals 
as in their interior arrangements. The facade of the cathedral at Paris 
(woodcut No. 3Gf>) is simple in its outline, and bold and majestic in all 
its parts, and though perhaps a little open lo the charge of heaviness 
it is admirably adapted to its situation, and both.in design and propor¬ 
tion fits admirably to the church to which it is attached. The flanks 
too of the building, as originally designed, must have boon singularly 
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fefiil, for, though sadly disfigured by the insertion of cha^ 
lich obliterate the buttresses and deprive it of that light and shade 
so indispensable to architectural effect, there yet remains a simplicity 
of outline, and an elegance in the whole form of the building, that has 
not often been excelled in Gothic structures. 

The lower part of the facade at Chartres (woodcut No. 3G6) is older 
than that of Paris, and so plain (it might almost be called rude) as hardly 
to admit of comparison with it; but its two spires, of different ages, are 
unsurpassed in France. Even in the southern or older of the two, 
which was probably finished in the 12th century, we find all the ele¬ 
ments which were so fully developed in Germany and elsewhere in the 
following centuries. The change from the square to the octagon, and 
from the perpendicular part to the sloping sides of the spire, are 
managed with the most perfect art; and were not the effect it produces 
destroyed by the elaborate richness of the other spire, it would be con¬ 
sidered one of the most beautiful of its class. The new or northern 
spire was erected by Jean Texier between the years 1507 and 1514, 
and notwithstanding the lateness of its date, it must be considered as 
on the whole the most beautiful spire on the continent of Europe— 
certainly far surpassing in elegance of outline and appropriateness of 
design those at Strasburg, \ ienna, or even Ant¬ 
werp. Tf it has rivals it is that at Eriburg, 
or those designed for the cathedral at Co¬ 
logne ; but were its details of the same date, 
it can hardly be doubted that it would be 
considered the finest spire of the three. 1 

The transepts at Chartres have more pro¬ 
jection than those of Paris and were originally 
designed with two towers to each, and two 
others were placed one on each side of the 
choir; so that the cathedral would have had 
eight towers altogether if completed; but 
none except the western two have been car¬ 
ried higher than the springing of the roof; 
and though they serve to vary the outline, 
they do not relieve, to the extent they might 
have done, the heavy massiveness of the roof. 

3G7. Buttrc 5 at Chartres. From other respects the external beauty of the 

BatisUer, * Histoire de l’Art.' _ , . A . .. . iii/i , 

cathedral is somewhat injured by the extreme 
heaviness of the flying buttresses, which were deemed necessary to resist 
the thrust of the enormous vault of the central nave; and, though each 
is in itself a massive and beautiful object, they crowd the clerestoiy to 
an inconvenient extent; the effect of which is also somewhat injuied 
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The height of the old spire is 312 ft. G in. with the cross ; of lie new, A71 ft. 
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perfect tracery of the windows, each of which more re- 
emBies separate openings grouped together than one grand and simple 
window. 

The progress that took place between this building and that at 
Rheims is more remarkable on the exterior than even in the interior. 
The facade of that church, though small as com¬ 
pared with some others, was perhaps the most 
beautiful structure produced during the middle 
ages; and, though it is difficult to institute a 
rigorous comparison between things so dissimilar, 
there is perhaps no facade, either of ancient or 
of modern times, that surpasses it in beauty of 
proportion and details, or in fitness for the pur¬ 
pose for which it was designed. Nothing can 
exceed the majesty of its deeply-recessed triple 
portals, tho beauty of the rose-window that sur¬ 
mounts them, or the eleganco of the gallery that 
completes the fa9ado and serves as a basement to 
the light and graceful towers that crown the com¬ 
position. These were designed to carry spires, no 
doubt as elegant and appropriate as themselves; 
but this part of the design was never completed. 

The beautiful range of buttresses which adorn the 
flanks of the building are also perhaps the most 
beautiful in France, and carry the design of the 
facade back to the transepts. These aro late and 
less ornate than tho western front, but are still 
singularly beautiful, though wanting the two 
towers designed to complete them. On the inter¬ 
section of tho nave with the transepts there rose at 
one time a spire of wood, probably as high as the intended spires of the 
western towers, and one still crowns the ridge of the clievet, rising to 
half tho height above the roof that the central one was intended to 
attain. Were these all completo, we should have the beau ideal exter¬ 
nally of a French cathedral, with one central and two western spires, 
and four towers at the ends of the transepts. All theso perhaps never 
were fully completed in any instance, though the rudiments of the 
arrangement aro found in almost all the principal French cathedrals. 
In some, as for instanco at Rouen, it was carried out in number, though 
at such different periods and of such varied design as to destroy that 
unity of effect essential to perfect beauty. 

The external effect of Amiens may he taken rather as an example 
of the defects of the general design of French cathedrals than as an 
illustration of their beauties. The western facade presents the same 
general features as those of Paris and Rlieims, hut the lowers are so 



Buttresses at Rheims. 
From Chapuy. 
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llVin proportion to the immense building behind as to look igcj 
^r am fl^insi gnificant, while all the parts are so badly put together as to 
destroy in a great measure the effect they were designed to produce. 
The northern tower is 223 ft. high, the southern 205 ; both therefore 
are higher than those at York, but instead of being appropriate and 
beautiful adjuncts to the building they arc attached to, they only serve 
in this instance to exaggerate the gigantic incubus of a root, 208 ft, in 
height, which overpowers the building it is meant to adorn. 

The same is the case with the central spire, which, though higher 
than that at Salisbury, being 422 ft, high from the pavement, is re¬ 
duced from the same causo to comparative insignificance, and is utterly 


unequal to the purpose of relieving the heaviness of outline for which 
this cathedral is remarkable. The filling up of the spaces between 
the buttresses of the nave with chapels prevents the transepts from 
having their full value, and gives an awkward fulness to the entire 
design. 

All French cathedrals are more or less open to these objections, 
and are deficient in consequence of that exquisite variety of outline 
and play of light and shade for which the English examples are so 
remarkable ; but it still remains a question how far tho internal 
loftiness and the glory of their painted glass compensate for these 
external defects. The truth perhaps would be found in a mean be¬ 
tween the two extremes, which has not unfortunately been attained 
in any one example. 

Apait from the character imparted to the buildings by mass and 
beauty of outline, we must look closely at the details to discover 
how far the general effect was necessarily sacrificed for particular 
purposes. 

What painted glass was to the interior of a French cathedral, 
sculpture was to the exterior. Almost all the arrangements ol the 
facade were modified mainly to admit of its display to the greatest 
possible extent. The three great cavernous porches of the lower part 
would be ugly and unmeaning in the highest degree without the 
sculptures that adorn them. The galleries above arc mere ranges of 
niches, as unmeaning without their statues as the great mullioned 


windows without their “ storied panes.” In such lateral porches too, 
as those for instance at Chartres, the architecture is wholly subordinate 
to the sculpture; and in a perfect cathedral uf the loth century the 
buttresses, pinnacles, even tho gargoyles, every “coin of vantage ” 
tells its tale by some image or representation of some living thing, 
giving meaning and animation to the whole. The cathedn ) thus 
became an immense collection of sculptures, containing not only tbe 
whole history of the world as then known and understood, but also ol 
an immense number of objects representing the art and science of the 
middle ages. Thus the great cathedrals of Chartres and Eheinis even 
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tain some 5000 figures, scattered about or grouped together m 
is parts, beginniug with tlie history of the creation of the world 
all the wondrous incidents of the 1st chapter of Genesis, and thence 
continuing the history through the whole of the Old Testament. In 
these sculptures the story of the redemption of mankind is told, as set 
forth in the New, with a distinctness, and at the same time with an 
earnestness, almost impossible to surpass. On the other hand, ranges 
of statues of kings of France and other popular potentates carry on the 
thread of profane history to the period of the erection of the cathedral 
itself. In addition to these we have, interspersed with them, a whole 
system of moral philosophy, as illustrated by the virtues and the vices, 
each represented by an appropriate symbol, and the reward or punish¬ 
ment its invariable accompaniment. In other parts are shown all the 
ai ts of peace, every process of husbandry in its appropriate season, and 
each manufacture or handicraft in all its principal forms. Over all 
these are seen the heavenly hosts, with saints, angels, and archangels. 
1 1 this is so harmoniously contrived and so beautifully expressed, 
iat. it becomes a question even now whether the sculpture of these 
cathedrals does not excel the architecture. 

In the middle ages, when books were rare, and those who could 
roa d l hem rarer stHl, this sculpture was certainly most valuable as a 
means oi popular education; but, as Victor Hugo beautifully expresses 
h Ceci tuera cela : lo livre tuera rEgliso.” The printing-press has 
londered all this of Httle value to the present generation, and it is 
^ through the eyes of the artist or the antiquary that we can even 
n . y a Ppi’cciate what was actual instruction to the less educated 
citizens of the middle ages, and the medium through which they 
catned the history of the world, >r heard the glad tidings of salvation 
convoyed from God to man. All this, few, if any, can fully enter into 
mm ; hut without feeling it to at least some extent, it is in vain to 
d tempt to appreciate these wonderful buildings. In the middle ages, 
le scul Pturo, the painting, the music of the people were all found in 
io cathodrals, and thero only. Add to this their ceremonies, their 
sanctity, especially that conferred by the relics of saints and martyrs 
winch they contained all these things made these buildings all in all 
to those who erected and to those who worshipped in them. 


The cathedral of Beauvais is generally mentioned in conjunction 
•with that of Amiens, and justly so, not only in consequence of its local 
prorinit^, ai dfram ■ it ^ate, but also from a general 

similarity in style. Beauvais i s in fact an exaggeration < / Amiens 
and shows defects of design more to bo expected in Germany than in 
France. It was commenced five years later than Amiens, or i n 1225 
and the works were vigorously pursued between the years 1249 and rmV 
though the dedication did not take place till 1272. He architects* 
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jir rivalry of tlieir great neighbour, seem to have attempted .._._ 

__ ,tl they had skill to perform, for the roof fell in in 1281, and when 

rebuilt, additional strength was given by the insertion of another pier 
between every two of those in the old design, which served to exag¬ 
gerate the apparent height of the pier-arches. Emboldened by this, 

they seem to have determined to carry 
the clerestory to the unprecedented height 
of 150 ft., or about, three times the width, 
measuring from the centre of one pier to 
that of the next. This, with a very long 
nave, a very acute vault, wide pier-spaces, 
and bold massive supports, might have 
been not only tolerable, but sublime; but 
as this cathedral wants all these qualities, 
the effect now is only that of a most extra¬ 
ordinary masonic tour cle force, which, 
though productive of considerable as¬ 
tonishment among the gaping vulgar , is 
defective in taste and by no means 
pleasing. 

These defects moreover were consi¬ 
derably increased by the late period at 
which the greater part of the cathedral 
was built. The south transept was com¬ 
menced only in 1500; the northern one 
thirty years later, and was only finished 
in 1537 ; but even this hardly gives the 
date of the details, for in 1555 the archi¬ 
tects of the building being seized with a 
desire of rivalling the dome of St. Peter s 
at Rome, which was then the object of 
universal admiration, undertook the con¬ 
struction of a spire on the intersection <3 
the transepts, which they completed in 
thirteen years, but which stood only five 
years from that time,' having fallen down 
on the day of the Ascension in the year 
\ Buy of Nave of Beauvais Cathedral, j 573. This accident so damaged the works 

under it as to require considerable recon- 
struction, which is what, wo now see. This spire, of which the original 



drawings*still exist, was 486 ft. in height; and although, as might he 
expected from the age in which it was erected, not of the purest design, 
must still have been a very noble and beautiful object, hardly inferior 
to that of Chartres, which was built only halt a century eaiiiei. 

Taken altogether, the cathedral of Beauvais may he considered as 
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inmple of that “ vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself.” E 
ciple of Gothic art is here carried to an extreme which destroys the 
object with which it was designed, and not only practically has caused 
the ruin of the building and prevented its completion, but has so Car 



C70. 


Doorway, .South Trunm-pt, Iteauvu’s. From Chapuy. 


destroyed its artistic effect as to make it an example of what should 
b, avoided rather than of what should bo followed. It has ail that 
want of repose and solidity which has often been made the reproach 
of Gothic architecture. Notwithstanding its'Size,' it has no majesty- 
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Lough it has stood so long, it lias a painful appearance of 
unity: its whole construction looks like props applied to prevent its 
falling, rather than, as in the earlier buildings, suggesting additional 
strength and insuring durability. Even its details, as shown in 
the woodcut No. 370, representing one of the transepts, show an 
attenuation and meagreness very unusual in French architecture, and 
which, though graceful, have neither the power of the earlier nor the 
richness characteristic of contemporary buildings. 

The cathedral of Xoyon is an earlier example, and one of the best 
and most elegant transition specimens in France, having been com- 

menced about the year 1137, and 


completed, as we now see it, in 
1167. Here the circular arch 
had not entirely disappeared, 
which was owing to its early date, 
and to its situation near the Ger¬ 
man border, and its connection 
with the see of Tournay, with 


which it was long united. Like 


the sister church at that place, 
it was triapsal, which gavo it. 
great elegance of arrangement. 
The ono defect of this form seems 
to be, that it does not lend it¬ 
self easily to the combination of 
towers which were then so much 


in vogue. 

In singular contrast to this 
is the neighbouring cathedral of 
Laon, one of tlic very few in 
France which have no chevet. 
It terminates with a square east 
end, like an English church, ex¬ 
cept that it has there a great eir • 

371 of Cathedral at Noyoo. From Rnmce’s cular window Only instead of tllO 

‘Monographic/ Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. i mm0 nSO wall of glass Usually 

adopted in this country. In style it, more resembles the £ 

Paris than any other, though covering les. gioum an 1 
all its features. H* great # * 

The two western (with the exception of then- spires) and the two at 
the end of the northern transept are complete. On 10 sou • 

only ono has been carried to its full height, and the central lantern » 
now crowned bj a low pym d oof instead pf the tell that 

must once have adorned it ; but even as they now aie, 10 » • _ 

remain, whether seen from the immediate m-ig 1 <om u>o< 
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Iphjri or from tlie plain below—for it stands most nobly on the] 
of a high isolated hill — have a highly picturesque and pleasing 
otYect, and notwithstanding the rudeness of some of its details, and 
its deiicienc} r in sculpture, it is in many respects one of the most 
interesting of the cathedrals of France. 



One of the earliest of the complete pointed Gothic churches of 
France is that of Coutanccs (woodcut No. 373), the whole of which 
belongs to the first half of tho 13th century, and though poor in 
sculpture, makes up for this to some extent by the elegance of its 
architectural details, which are unrivalled or nearly so in Franco. 

Externally it possesses two western spires, and one octagonal lan¬ 
tern over the intersection of tho nave and transept, which, both for 
beauty of detail and appropriates -.ss, is tlie host specimen of its class, 
and only wants the crowning spire to make this group of towers equal 
to anything on this side of the Channel. 

Notre Dame de Dijon is another x ample of tho same early and 
elegant ago, but possessing the Burgundian peculiarity of a deeply 
recessed porch or narthex, surmounted by a facade of two open nai¬ 
leries, one over the other, exactly in the manner of the chinches of 
Fisa and Lucca of the 11th and 121 It centuries, of which it may be 
VOL. I. 2 
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373. View of Cathedral at Coutauces. From Ti ansactions of Institute of British Architect*. 


considered an imitation. It is. 



874. f.ftdy Chapol, Auxerre. From Onpuv. 


however, as unsatisfactory in pointed 
Gothic, even with the very best de 
tails, as it is in the pseudo-classical 
style of Pisa, forming in either case 
a remarkably unmeaning mode of 
decoration. 

The cathedrals of Sens and Aux- 
erro are pure examples of pointed 
architecture. The latter (a.d. 1213) 
internally rivals perhaps even Cou- 
tances* Nothing can bo more ele¬ 
gant than the junction of the lady 
chapel hero with the chevet; for 
though this is almost always pleas¬ 
ingly arranged, the design has been 
unusually successful in this in¬ 
stance. The two slender shafts, 
shown in the woodcut No. 374, just 
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give it pre-eminence and dignity, without introducing any 
) large as to disturb the harmony of the whole. 

In the great church at St. Quentin, the five chapels of the chevet 
have each two pillars, arranged similarly to these of the lady chapel 
at Auxerre; and though the effect is rich and varied, the result is not 
quito so happy as in this instance. Taken altogether, however, few 


chevets in France are 
more perfect and beau¬ 
tiful than this almost 
unknown oxample. 

The cathedral of 
Troyes, commenced in 
1200, and continued 
steadily for more than 
three centuries, is one 
of the few in France de¬ 
signed originally with 
five aisles and a range 
of chapels. The effect, 
however, is far from 
sat i sfac tory. The great 
width thus given makes 
the whole appear low, 
and the choir wants 
that expansion and dig¬ 
nity which is so pleas¬ 
ing at Rheims and 
Chartres. Still the de¬ 
tails and design of the 
earlier parts are good 
and elegant; and the 
west front (woodcut No. 
376), though belonging 
wholly to the 10 th cen 


tury, is one of the most m. run ..forth at n, * ■ voyam ou» 

pleasing specimens of .pmtartrat <ie I'Aute. Scute too n. w Hu. 


flamboyant work m France, being rich without exuberance, and devoid 
- i ' ' >m^pai - di figurt i works of this oVy. ; .... e 
The cathedral at Soissons is one of the most pleasing of all these 
churches. Nothing can surpass tho justness of the proportions of the 
central and side-a sics both in themselves and to one another. Thouo-h 
the church is not large, and principally of tliatage-tho latter half®! 
the 13th century—in which the otlect depended so much on painted 
glass, now destroyed or disarranged, it still deserves a place in the first 
rank of French cathedrals. 
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™ 1C two cathedrals of Toul and Tours present many points of _ 
equity, but their most remarkable features are their western facades, 
both of late date, each possessing two towers terminating in octagonal 
lanterns, with details verging on the stylo of tho Renaissance, and yet 
so Gothic in design and so charmingly executed as almost to induce tho 
belief, in spite of tho fanciful extravagance which it displays, that 
the architects were approaching to something new and beautiful when 
the mania for classical details overtook them. 



Fa^ad'i of Cathedral at Troyes. From Amaud. 


The two cathedrals of Limoges and Dijon belong to the latter half 

of the 13th century, and will consequently when hotter known 

„.,i. 

much a patchwork to produce an entirely pleasing e *.e yx-- 
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377. Window of Oath* Ural at 
Lyons. From IVyre, 
•Manuel dc rArdiiu.'Luro.’ 
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as being one of tlie only two double-apse cathedrals 
esanyon being the other. At Nevers this was owing to the 
high altar having been originally at the west, a 
defect felt to bo intolerable in the 16th century, 
when tho church was rebuilt, but which was done 
without destroying the old sanctuary. Bordeaux, 
already mentioned for its noble nave without 
aisles, possesses a chevet worthy of it, and two 
spires of great beauty at the ends of the transepts, 
the only spires so placed, T think, in France. 

Autun has a spire on the intersection of the 
nave with tho transepts as beautiful as anything 
of the same class elsewhere. The cathedral of 
Lyons is interesting, as showing how hard it was 
for the Southern people of Franco to shake off 
their old style and adopt that of their Northern 
neighbours. With much grandeur and elegance 
of details, it is still so clumsy in design, that 
neither the whole nor any of its parts can be con¬ 
sidered as satisfactory. The windows, for instance, as shown in the 
woodcut (No. 377), look more like spe¬ 
cimens of the carpenter’s Gothic of mo¬ 
dern 'times than examples of the art of 
the middle ages. 

There still remains to be mentioned 
the cathedral at Bouen. This remark¬ 
able building possesses parts belonging 
to all ages, and exhil >i ts most of the beau¬ 
ties, as also, it must be confessed, most 
of tho defects of each style followed. 11 
was erected with a total disregard to a il 
rule, yet so splendid and so picturesque 
that wo arc almost driven to tho wild 
luxuriance of nature to find anything 
to which wo can compare it. Inter¬ 
nally its nave, though rich, is painfully 
cut up into small parts. The undi¬ 
vided piers of the choir, on tho eon 
trary, are too simple for tlioir adjuncts. 

Externally, the transept towers are 
beautiful in themselves, but are over- 

t . . ... . 37*. PLunorCuthcdiftl hiBazoa. Ku*m Lam«.4Ueu' 

powered by the richness ox those ot the s . • icon.mi j,>. 


1 * Compte Rendu des Tmvaux de In Coin mission den Momnm-ns,’ : Kiito . r t 
prJsentc au Prcfot derlft Gironde, 1848 et saj. 
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Taut 



t. The whole of that facade, in spite of the min of some of i 
x * aportant features, and the intrusion ot much modern vulgarity, 
may he called a romance in stone, consisting as it does of a profusion of the 
most playful fancies. Like most of the cathedrals near our shores, that of 



.Rouen was designed to have a central spire; this, however, was not com¬ 
pleted till late in the cinque-cento age, and then only in vulgar wood¬ 
work, meant to imitate stone. That being destroyed, an attempt has 

lately been made to 
replace it by still 
more vulgar iron¬ 
work, leaner and 
poorer than almost 
anything else of 
modern times. 

In the preced¬ 
ing pages, all men¬ 
tion of the cathe¬ 
drals of Bazas and 
Bourges has been 
purpe>sely omitted, 
because they belong 
to a different type 
from the above. 
The first (woodcut 
No. 378) is one of 
the most perfect 
specimens of the 
pure Gothic style in 
the south of France. 
Its noble triple por¬ 
tal, filled with ex¬ 
quisite sculpture, 
and its extensive 
chevet, make it one 
of the most beauti¬ 
ful of its class. It 
shows no trace of a transept, a peculiarity, as before pointed out, by no 
means uncommon in the South. This, though a defect, solar as external 
effect is concerned, gives great value to the internal dimensions, the 
appearance of length being far greater than when the view is broken 
by tl 10 intersection of the transept. 

this is still more hiking at Bourges, where tbc cathedral, though 
an: ot tbc. finest and largest in France, covering 73,170 square foot, is 
still one uf th< shortest, being only 405 ft. in extreme length; vt, 
owing to the central aisle being wholly unbroken, it appears one of 


f m of Caihedral at Bourges. from Girardot ‘ Description do la 
Cat lied r ale.’ Scale loo ft. to 1 in. 
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longest, as it certainly is one of the most majestic of all. Tk 
'dral possesses also another Southern peculiarity of more ques¬ 
tionable advantage, in having five aisles in three different heights 
The section (woodcut No. 380) will explain this. The central aisle is 
117 ft. in height, those next to it 66 ft. high, the two outer only 9 8 




s -ctlon nf Ortthedrftl at Conrgi-s. From drawings by F. P-nroso, Esq., Archils t. 


use last appear to destroy the harmony of the whole, for on an 
inspection of the building, the outer aisles do not appear to belong to 
io design, but look more like afterthoughts. At Milan, Bologna, and 
° P laccs m where this gradation is common, this mistake is 

atoidod, and the effect proportionally increased; and except that it 
' oes not admit of such large window spaces, 1 am not quite sure 

SUCh a mc ^ ud would n^t bo preferable to the usual one. This 
aiiaiigcment oi the aisles was never again fairly tried in France; but 

montim I 18 ’ ° alt,H dral of K' 1 ' 8 must rank after the four first 

class in I n T i U ° 8t ’T d m ° St perf0Ct 0t ' tlle remaining edifices of i ts 
j , . JU . U ry ' Jt 18 singularly beautiful in its details, and 

i th r in u ropoitioas; &r ° wing to th ° * am 

Uul i trait SV ^ e f |Uls,toly adapted to tlio other dimensions. 

a tiansept been added, at least 100 ft. of additional length 
would have been required to restore the harmony; and though 
ex oina ly it would no doubt have gained by such an adjunct, 
t us wouh not have bSfen leqnate < 
so incurred. 1 
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Par’ 



,’T eater part of the western facade of this cathedral is of a latgr 
_ Jan the building itself, and is extended so much beyond the pro¬ 
portions required for effect as to overpower the rest of the building, so 
that it is only from the sides or the eastern end that all the beauty ot 
this church can be appreciated. 

As far as regards size or richness of decoration, the cathedral of 
Orleans deserves to rank as ono of the very first in France, and is 
remarkable as the only first-class Gothic cathedral erected in Europe 
since the middle ages. The original church on this site having been 
destroyed by the Calvinists, the present cathedral was commenced in 
the year 1601 by Henry IV. of France, and although the rebuilding 
proceeded at first with great vigour, and the work was never wholly 
discontinued, it is even now hardly completed. 

Considering the ago in which it was built, and the contemporary 
specimens of so-called Gothic art erected in Franco and England, it. 
is wonderful how little of classical admixture has been allowed to 
creep into the design of this building, and how closely it adhered 
to every essential of the style adopted. In plan, in arrangement, and 
indeed in details, it is so correct, that it requires considerable know¬ 
ledge to define the difference between this and an older building ol the 
same class. Still there is a wide difference, which makes itself felt, 
though not easily described, and consists in the fact that the old cathe¬ 
drals were built by men who had a true perception of their art : while 
the modern examplo only bears evidence of a well-learnt lesson dis¬ 
tinctly repeated, but without any real feeling for the subject, this 
want betrays itself in an unmeaning repetition of parts, in a deficiency 
of depth and richness, and in a general poverty of invention. 


Collegiate Churches. 

It would not be difficult to select out of the collegiate churches 
of France as complete a series as of the cathedrals, though of inferior 
size. But having already gone through the one class of buildings, wo 
must confine ourselves to a brief notice of the other. The church of 
Chari te sur Loire was one of the most picturesque and beautiful in 
France. It is now partially ruined, though stiil retaining enough of 
its original features to illustrate clearly the style to which it belongs. 

* o iginally the church was about 350 ft. in length by 90 in breadth. 
One tower of the western front, one aisle, and the whole of. the choir 
still remain and belong without doubt to the church dedicated in 1100 
by P pe Pascal. The presence of the pointed form in tho pier arches 
: ie ! believe that this church belongs i 

reign of Philip Augustus, about a century later, and when the church, 
'•vas restored after a great fire. Its southern position, however, the cir- 
mimst&nce of it* trliesf daughter church ofM he abbey■ of i luny, 



COLLEGIATE CHURCHES, 


jhe whole style of the building, are proofs of its earlier age. _ . 
decorative parts, and all the external openings, still retain the cir¬ 
cular form as essentially as if the pointed had never been introduced. 

The most remarkable feature in this church is the exuberance of the 
ornament with which all the parts are decorated, so very unlike the 
massive rudeness of the 


contemporary Norman 
or Northern styles. 


The capitals of the pil¬ 
lars, the arches of the 
triforium, the jambs 
of the windows and 
the cornices, all show 
a refinement and love 
of ornament charac¬ 
teristic of a far more 
advanced and civilized 
people than those of the 
northern provinces of 
Franco. 


Among those who 


381. 


View in the Choir of Clurite sur Loin . From a sketch 
by the Author. 


were present at the de¬ 
dication of this church 
was the Abb6 Huger, 
then a gay young man 
of twenty years of age, 
w’ho about thirty years 
later in the plenitude of 
his power commenced 
the building of the ab¬ 
bey of St. Denis, near Paris, the west front of which was dedicated in 
tho year 1140, and the rest of the church built 44 stupondl edentate,” 
and dedicated in 1144. This, though certainly not the earliest, may 
he considered as the typical example of the earliest pointed Gothic in 
France. It terminated the era of transition, and fixed the epoch when 
tlu- Northern pointed style became supreme, to the total exclusion of 
the round-arched style that preceded it. The effect of Sugar’s church 
is now destroyed by a nave of the 14th century —of groat beauty it 
which is interpok ed hetwet n tho v rn front 
and ike choir, both which remain in till essentials as left by him, and 
enable us to decide without hesitation on the state of architectural art 
at ihe time ol the dedication of the church. 


A tew years later was commenced the once celebrated abbey of 
Pontigny, near Auxerre, probably in 1150. and com plot rd, as we now 
find if, within 15 or 20 years from that dale. 
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it displays au almost "barn-like simplicity, having 
or pinnacles—plain undivided windows, and no ornament of 
any sort. 'The same simplicity reigns in the interior, hut the varied 
form, and play of light and shade here relieve it to a sufficient extent, 
and make it altogether, if not one of the most charming examples of 
its age, at least one of the most instructive, as showing how much effect 

can he obtained -with the 
smallest possible amount 
of ornament. In obedience 
to the rules of the Cister¬ 
cian order, it neither had 
towers nor painted glass, 
which last circumstanco 
perhaps adds to its beauty, 
as we now see it, for the 
windows being small, ad¬ 
mit just light enough for 
effect, without the painful 
elare that now streams 

O 

through the large mullion- 
ed windows of the cathe¬ 
dral of Auxerre. 

To the Englishman, 
Pontigny should be more 
than usually interesting, 
as it was here that the 
three most celebrated arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury, 
Becket, Langton, and Ed¬ 
mund, found an asylum 
when driven by the trou¬ 
bles of their native land to 
seek a refuge abroad, and 
the bones of the last-named sainted prelate are said still to remain in 
the cMsse , represented in the woodcut, now and for centuries the 
great object of worship here. 

About a century after the erection of these t wo early specimens, w* 
have two others, the dates of which are ascertained, and ■which exhibit 
the pointed style in its greatest degree of perfection. 1 ho first, the 
Sainte Chapel! e in Paris, was commenced in 1211, and dedicated in 
12 i4 ; the other, the church of St. Urban at Troyes, was begun in 1 
and the choir and transept completed in 1260. Both a re only fragments, 
choirs to which it was originally intended to add naves of considera- 
^ b extent. Th proportions of the Sainte Chapello are in consequence 
ill and short ; but the noble simplicity of its design, 


3*2. Chevet, Pontigny. From Cliaillou des Barros. 
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majesty of its tall windows, and the beauty of all its deb 
it one of the most perfect examples of the style at its eulmina- 
point in the reign of St. Louis. Now that the whole of the 



painted glass has been restored, and the walls repainted according 
to what may be assumed to have been the original design, we are 
enabled to judge of 
the effect of such a 
building in the mid¬ 
dle ages. It may be 
that our eyes are not 
educated up to the 
mark, or that the re¬ 
storers have not quite 
grasped the ancient 
design; but the effect 
as now seen is cer¬ 
tainly not quite satis¬ 
factory. Tlio paint¬ 
ed glass is glorious, 
but the effect would 
certainly have been 
more pleasing if all 
the structural parts 
°f the architecture 
had been of one co¬ 
lour. There is no 
rep<> o about the in¬ 
terior— nothing to 
explain tho construc¬ 
tion. The flat parts 
may have been paint¬ 
ed as they now are; 
but surely the shafts 
and ribs could only 
have been treated as 
stone. 


3:-'.°.. West Front of Ste. Mai ie dc l’Kpine. From Dusomernnl. 


the other was founded by Pope Urban IV., a native of Troyes, 
ami would have been completed as a large and magnificent church, but 
tor the opposition of some contumacious nuns, who had sufficient 
power and influence even in those days to thwa . i 
lope himselt. Hs great perfection is the beauty oi its details, in 
which it is unsurpassed by anything in France or in Germany; its 
worst delect is a certain exaggerated temerity of construction, which 
ivtuis to show how fast, even when this church was designed, architec¬ 
ture was passing from the hands of tin* true artist into those of the 
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% whose attempts to astonish by wonders of construction thi 
ever afterwards, completely marred the progress of tho art which 
was thought to he thereby promoted. 

About seventy years after this we come to the choir of St. Ouen, 
and to another beautiful little church, Ste. Marie de l’Epine (woodcut 
No. 383), near Chfilons sur Marne, commenced apparently about 1329, 

though not completed till long after¬ 
wards. 1 It is small—a miniature 
cathedral in fact— like our St. Mary 
Kedcliffe, which in many respects it 
resembles, and is a perfect bijou of i ts 
class. One western spire remains, 
—the other was destroyed to make 
room for a telegraph — and is not 
only beautiful in itself, but inte¬ 
resting as almost the only example 
of an open-work spire in France. 

The church of St. Ouen, at Rouen, 
was beyond comparison the most 
beautiful and perfect of the abbey 
edifices of France. This was com¬ 
menced by Marc d’Argent in the 
year 1318, and was carried on unin¬ 
terruptedly for twenty-one years, 
and at his death the choir and tran¬ 
septs were completed, or very nearly 
so. Hie English wars interrupted at 
this time the progress of this, as of 
many other buildings, and the works 
of the; nave were not seemingly re¬ 
sumed till about 1490, and twenty- 
five years later the beautiful west¬ 
ern front was commenced. 

Except that of Limoges, the choir 
is almost the only perfect building 
of its age, and being nearly contem¬ 
ns. Plan of Church of St. On -n .it Eoui-n. From rjcmirV with tllO choir at Cologne 
Manuel. 1 Scale 100 ft. to 1 to. 1 J n 

(1270 to 1321), affords a means ol 
comparison between the two styles of Germany and France at that 


1 Mr. Bore-afoul Hope, in Ills * English 
Cathedral of the NIXth Century/ eon- j 
tend8 that this church v?aa only com¬ 
menced in 1410 j and also maintains that 
tile went lYor.t was completed by an Er.g- 
h. h architect named Patrick in H29. If , 


this were so, wo must abandon all our chro¬ 
nology founded < «n style. Tt is all a mistake 
if the east end is not a century earlier. X 
am unwilling to go to school again on the 
faith of a little pamphlet, published by a 
Frofteh cur/ in a remote villag" 
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to the advantage of tlie French example, which, thou: 
smaller, avoids all the more glaring faults of the other. 


385. 


Church of Su Oocn at Roui'n, from the S.K. From Cluipuy. 


Nothing indeed can exceed the "beauty of proportion of this most 
elegant church; and except that it wauls the depth and earnestness of 
the earlier examples, it, may he considered as tjje most beautiful tiling 
of its kind in Europe. The proportion too of the nave, transepts, and 
choir to one another is lvmarktibly happy, ami affords a most striking 
contrast to the very imperfect proportions of Cologne. 1 ts three towers 
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but t*htf ^ 


fold h aye formed a perfect group as originally designed, but 
il one was not completed till so late, that its details have lost the 
aspiring character of the building on which it stands, and the western 



spires, as rebuilt within the last ten years, are incongruous and inap¬ 
propriate ; whereas had the original design been carried out according 
to the drawings which still exist, it would have been one of the most 
beautiful facades known anywhere. The diagonal position of the 
towers met most happily the difficulty of giving breadth to the fa<^ade 
without placing them beyond the line of the aisles, as is done in the 
cathedral of Kouen, and at the same time gave a variety to the per¬ 
spective which must have had the most pleasing effect. Had the idea 
occurred earlier, few western towers would have been placed otherwise; 
but the invention came too late, and within the last few years we have 

seen all traces of the 
arrangement ruth¬ 
lessly obliterated. 

The style of the 
choir of this church 
may be fairly judged 
from the view of 
the southern porch 
(woodcut Xo. 386 ). 
This has all that 
perfection of detail 
which we are accus¬ 
tomed to admire in 
Cologne Cathedral, 
and the works of the 
time of 01 ir second Ed¬ 
ward, combined with 
a degree of lightness 
and grace peculiar 
to this church. The 
woodcut is too small 
to show the details 
of the sculpture in 
the tympanum above 
the doors, but that 


*0. Southern Torch of St. Oofll at Rouen. From Chnpuy. 


loo is of exquisite beauty, and being placed where it can be so well 
K(c, b and at flie same time so perfectly protected, it heightens the 
aieliitcetural design without in any way seeming to interfere with 
lf * Ibis is a somewhat rare merit in French portals. In most of 
'. ,u I] ' ’’ l: " ev ^! at that the architect has been controlled in his design 
in <»ider to make room for the immense quantity of sculpture which 
o. uaUv crowds them. On the other hand, the position of the figures 
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'forded and constrained, tmd the basreliefs nearly unintelligi 
architects having been nnable to give the sculptor that 


(CT 
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[encumbered space which was requisite for the full development of 
his ideas. 


It would bo easy to select numerous examples from the collegiate 
and parish churches of Franco to extend this series. Our limits will 
not, however, admit of the mention of more than one other instance. 
I he sepulchral church of Brou en Bresse was erected between 1511 and 
153G, by Margaret of Austria, daughter of Maximilian, and aunt of 
Charles A., emperor of Germany. It was therefore nearly contempo- 
rai y with Henry A II.’s Chapel at A\ estminster, and thus affords the 
means of comparison between the English and French styles of the 
day, which is wholly in favour of our own; both are the most florid 
specimens of their class in either country, but at Brou, both externally 
and internally, all majesty of form and constructive propriety are lost 
sight of; and though we wonder that stone could be cut into such a 
marvellous variety of lace-like forms, and are dazzled by the splendour 
oi the whole, it is with infinite pleasure that we turn from these 
elaborate specimens of declining taste to an earlier and purer style, 
fascinating as some of these late buildings undoubtedly are from the 
richness of decorative fancy that reigns in every detail, still they can 
only be regarded as the productions of the stonemason and carver, and 
not of the arts of the architect or sculptor properly so called. 

In the city of liouen we also find the beautiful church of St. Maclou 
(1432-1500), a gorgeous specimen of the Liter French style, presenting 
internally all the attenuation and defects of its age; but in the five 
arcades of its beautiful western front it displays one of the richest 
and most elegant specimens of Flamboyant work in France. It also 
shows what the facade of St. Ouen would have been if completed as 
designed. This church once possessed a noble central tower and spire, 
destroyed in 1794. When all this was complete, few churches of its 
ary < mild have competed with it. 

St. Jacques at Dieppe is another church of the same age, and pos- 
sessing the same lace-like beauty of detail and elaborate finish, which 
charms in spite of soberer reason, that tells us it is not in stone that 
such vagaries should he attempted. Abbeville, St. Riquier, and all 
the principal towns throughout that part of France arc rich in spoci- 
1110118 ( i tli0 kite Gothic, of which we are now speaking. These 
specimens are beautiful in many respects, but in almost all inferior to 
those of the glorious epoch which preceded tin m. 
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CHAPTER X. 
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Although in the preceding pages, in describing tlio principal 
churches of France, mention lias been made of the various changes of 
detail which took place from the time of the introduction of the pointed 
style till its abandonment in favour of the revived classical, still it 
seems necessary to recapitulate the leading changes that were intro¬ 
duced. This will be most fitly done before we leave the subject of 
French architecture, that being on the whole the most complete and 
harmonious of all the pointed styles, as well as the earliest. 


Pillars. 

Of these details, the first that arrests the attention of the inquirer 
is the form of the pillars or piers used in the middle ages, inasmuch as 
it is the feature that bears the most immediate resemblance to the 
typical forms of preceding styles. Indeed, the earlier pillars in the 
round-arched style were virtually rude imitations of Roman originals, 
made so thick and heavy as to bear without apparent stress the whole 
weight of the arches they supported, and of tho superincumbent wall. 
This increase of the weight laid upon the pillars, and consequently in 
their strength and heaviness, was the great change introduced into the 
a rt of building in the early round G othic style. With the same require¬ 
ments the classic architects either must have thickened their pillars 
immensely, or coupled them in some way 7 . Indeed the Romans, in 
such buildings as the Colosseum, placed the pillars in front and a pier 
belaud, which last was the virtual support of the wall. The Gothic 
architects improved on this by adding a pillar, or rather a half pillar, 
on each s ido, to receive tho pier arches, and carrying up those behind 
ami in front to support the springing of the vault or roof, instead of 
the useless entablature of the Romans, 

Hy tliis means the pier became in plan what is represented in figs. 
1 and 2 in the diagram ('woodcut No. 387). Sometimes it was varied, 
IiS represented in IL;. 3, where tho angle-shafts were only used to lighten 
13c ap]i.irent heaviue 1 of the central mass; in other examples both 
these modus are combined, as in fig. 4, which not only constructively, 
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i. tically , is one of the most beautiful combinations whicli 
forms are capable of, combining great strength with great light¬ 
ness of appearance, and variety of light and shade. 

These four forms may be said to be typical in the South, where the 
style was derived so directly from the Roman square pier combined 
with an attached circular pillar. 

In the North the Normans, and generally speaking, all the Frankish 
tribes, used the circular pillar in preference to the square pier, and 
consequently the variations were as shown in figs. 5, 6, 7, and 8 • 
which, though forming beautiful combinations, wanted the afccentua- 
tion pioduccd by the contrast between the square and round forms. 




387. 




Ihe architects after a time seem to have felt this, and tried to 
remedy it by introducing ogee forms and sharp edges, with deep 
undercut shadows, thus applying to the pillars thoso forms which had 
been invented for the mouldings of the ribs of the vaults, and for the 
tracery of the windows. The expedient was perfectly successful at 
an( l> 80 long as it was practised in moderation, gave rise to some 
ot the most beautiful forms of pillars to be found in any style. It 
proved, however, too tempting an opportunity for the indulgence of 
every sort of quirk and quibble ; and after passing through the simp s 
shown in figs. 9 and 10, where the meaning of all the parts is still suffi¬ 
ciently manifest, it became as complicated as fig. 11, and sometimes 
even moro cut up, so that all meaning and beauty was lost. It Wcaine 
moreover very expensive and difficult to execute, so that in later times 
the architects reverted cither to circular pillars, or to such, a form as 
t mt shown in fig. 12, which was introduced in the 16th Cenhirv. The 
change may hav been partly introduced from motives of economy, 
;md also to some extent from drsire to imitate the flirtings of classical 
pillars: but from whatever motive ii arose, it is jin , 
and inartistic; and as the cap ! , I was at the same time omitted, the 
VOL. I. .> t 
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pillar took an appearance of cold poverty, entirely at variafoej 
tlie true spirit of Gotliic art. This last change showed, per¬ 
haps more clearly than those introduced into 
any other feature, how entirely the art had 
died away before the classical styles super¬ 
seded it. 


Windows. 


Before painted glass came into use, very 
small apertures sufficed to introduce the required 
quantity of light into the churches. These open¬ 
ings retained their circular-arched heads long 
after the pointed form pervaded the vaults and 
pier arches, because the architects still thought 
them the most beautiful, they moreover occupied 
so small a portion of the wall spaces that their 
lines neither came in contact nor interfered wi Hi 
the constructive lines of the building itself: but 
when it was required to enlarge them for the 
purpose of receiving large pictures, the retention 
of the circular form was no longer practicable. 

The woodcut No. 361, showing the side ele¬ 
vation of Notre Dame at Baris, illustrates well 
three stages of this process as practised in the 
12th and 13th centuries. It exhibits first the 
large undivided window without mullions, the 
glass being supported by strong iron bars; next, 
that with one mullion and a circular rose in 
the head ; and lastly, in the lower storey, a 
complete truce ried window. The transition 
from the old small window to the first of these 
is easily explained, and the woodcut. No. 388, 
representing one of the windows in St. Martin 
al Baris, will explain the transition from tie 
first to the second. Instead of one large undi¬ 
vided opening, it was often 'thought more expe¬ 
dient to introduce two lancets side by side; 
but as these never filled, or could fill, the space 
of one bay so as to follow its principal linos, 
. am< u mi 1 o intre due© a circular win¬ 
dow of greater or less size .between their heads. 


Wind w, St Martin, 
Paris. From • Paris Archtio- 
lngiqne.* 


Window ir Nave of 
< Y thedral at Chartres. 


o9o. Window in choir <>r Cathe- This, with the rude construction of the ago. 

presented certain difficulties, which were obvi- 
aled by carrying the masonry of the vault through the wall so os to 
*° nn • discharging arch. Whmi once this was done it required only 
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from an experienced builder to see that if the disehargin- 
strong 'enough, the whole of the wall between the Imt- 
raight be removed without endangering the safety of the 
building. This was accordingly soon done. The pier between the 
two lancets became attenuated into a mullion, the circle lost its in¬ 
dependence, and was grouped with them under 
the discharging arch, which was earned down 
each side in boldly splayed jambs, and the whole 
became in fact a traceried window. 

In the cathedral at Chartres we have ex¬ 
amples of the two extremes of these transitional 
windows. In the windows of the aisles of the 
nave (woodcut No. 389) the circle is small and 
insignificant, and only serves to join together 
the two lancets. In the clerestory (woodcut 
No. 390), which is somewhat later, the circle is 
all important and quite overpowers tin.' lower 
part. Here it is in fact a circular window, sup¬ 
ported by a rectilinear substructure. In both :m. wtoflo* atRheims 
these instances the discharging arch still retains 
its circular form, and the tracery is still imper- 
iect, inasmuch as all the openings are only holes 
n f various forms cut into a flat surface, whereas to 
make it perfect, it is necessary that the lines of 
two contiguous openings should blend together, 
being separated by a straight or curved moulded 
mullion, and not merely pierced as they are in 
this instanco. This may perhaps be better illus¬ 
trated by one of the windows of the side aisles 
at llheitns, where the pointed Gothic window 
has become complete in all its essential parts. 

Even here, it will bo observed how awkwardly 
the circle fits into the spherical triangle of the 
upper part ot the window. Indeed, there is an 
insuperable awkwardness in the small triangles 
necessarily left in fitting circles into the spaces 
above the lancets, and beneath the pointed head 
ut the openings. \\ hen four or five lights were 
used instead of two, this defect became more {ip- 
parent ; and even in the example from St. Ouen 
(woodcut No. 392), one of the most beautiful in France, the architect 
has not been able to obviate the discordance between t he conflicting 
lines ol the circle and spherical triangle. \t Iasi, after two centuries of 
earnest trial, the builders of those days found thenutfdviconst mi tied 


Window .it. St. < turn. 


2 f, 2 
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4iMndon entirely these beautiful constructive geometric forms, foj 
<ery of a more manageable nature, and in place ot the circle, they 
invented first a flowing tracery, of which the window at Chartres 
(woodcut No. 393) is an exquisite example; and then having shaken 
oft* the trammels of constructive form, launched at 
once into all the vagaries of the flamboyant style. 
In this style, stone tracery was made to look bent 
and twisted, as willow wands. Its forms, it must 
be confessed, were always graceful, but construc¬ 
tively weak, and frequently extravagant, showing 
a complete contrast to the contemporary perpen¬ 
dicular style followed in England. That failed 
from the stiffness of its forms ; this from the fan¬ 
tastic pliancy with which so rigid a material as 
stone was used. Greatness or grandeur was as 
impossible in flamboyant tracery, as grace and 
beauty wero with the perpendicular style; still 
for domestic edifices, and for the smaller churches 
erected in the 16th century, it must be confessed 
the flamboyant style has a charm it is impossible 
to resist. It is so graceful and so fantastically 


®L 





OO.'i. Window at Chartres. 


brilliant, that it captivates in spite of our soberer reason, lending as it 
does an elegance to every edifice where it is found, and finding its 
parallel alone among the graceful fancies of the baracenic aichitects of 
the best age. 


Circular Windows. 

By far the most brilliant examples of this class in Franco are to be 
found among the great circular windows with which the west ends 
and transepts of the cathedrals were adorned. There is, I believe, no 
instance in France of the great straight-mullioncd windows ol which 
our architects wore so fond, and even where the east end terminates 
squarely, as at Laon, it has a great rose window. There can be little 
doubt that tho circle, so long as it was wholly adhered to, was the 
noblest form architecturally, both externally and internally ; hut vhen 
the triforium below it was pierced, and the lower angles outside the 
circle were filled with tracery, making it into something like our greal 
windows, the result was a confusion, of the two modes, in which tlm 
advantages of neither were preserved. 

Of ilu earlier circular windows, one of the finest is that in tbo 
western front at Chartres (woodcut No. 394), of imperfect tracery, Ida 
tile greater part of that cathedral, but of great size and majesty, its 
diaim ter is 39 ft. across the openings, and 44 ft. (> in. across to the 
outer mouldings of the circle. Those of the transepts aro smaller, 
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^ ft - across the opening, but show a considerable advah^ 

C^in^tl^/art of tracery, which by the time they were executed was be¬ 
coming far better understood. 



391. West Window, Cluu tres. 


395. 


Transept Window, Chartres. 


If space admitted, ifc would be oasy to select examples to trace the 
progress of the invention between those early efforts and the almost 
perfect window that adorns the centre of the west front at Kheims 
(woodcut No, 390); and again from this to that at Evreux (woodcut 
No. 397). I n the latter instance, tlio geometric forms have given way 
to the laee-work of flowing tracery, of which this is a pleasing example. 
It is further remarkable in respect that all the parts of the tracery 
oi mullions are ot the same thickness, whereas it is usual in flowing or 
flamboyant traccrv to introduce a considerable degree of subordination 
into the parts, dividing them into greater or smaller ribs, thus avoiding 
confusion and giving to the whole a const™ live appearance which it 
otherwise would not possess. This is very apparent in such a window 
as that which adorns tho west front of St. Ouen, at Ilouen, where the 
parts are distinctly subordinated to one another, and have consequently 
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wuRiLfli and character which it is so difficult to impart. It al 
simplifies what was before alluded to, viz., the mode in winch the 
lower external angles of the circle were filled up, and also, in a tar 
more pleasing manner than usual, the mode in which the pierced tn- 
forium is made to form part of the decoration. Owing to the strong 
transom bar here employed, there is strength enough to support the 
superstructure ; but as too often is the case, when this is subdued and 

kept under, there is a 


confusion between the 
circular and upright 
parts, which is not 
pleasing. It is then 
neither a circular nor 
an upright window, but 
an indeterminate com¬ 
pound of two pleasing 
members, in which both 
suffer materially. 

I believe it is safe to 
ass( rt, that out of at least 
a hundred first-class ex¬ 
amples of these circular 
windows, which still 
exist in France, no two 
are alike. On the con¬ 
trary, they present the 
most striking dissimi¬ 
larity of design. There 
is no feature on which 
tho French architects 
bestowed more pains, or in which they were more successful. They 
are, indeed, the ehefihd'came of tlu-ir decorative abilities, and the most 
pleasing individual features of their greater churches. At the same 
time, they completely refute the idea that the pointed form is at all 
necessary for the production of beauty iu decorative apertures. 


West Window, St. Ouen. From Pugin. 


Hays. 

It may be useful here to recapitulate what has been said of the sub¬ 
division of churches into bays, or, as the Irench cab them, iiaitcs. 
The two typical arrangements ot these arc shown in woodcuts a 
355 and 55(3, as existing before the introduction of the pointed hum. • 
In the first a great gallery runs over the whole- of the side dis c, 
iuin'duo.od piuily as a constructive expedient to serve the puipost h>i 
which Hying buttresses were afterwards employed, partly as enabling 
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hi tec t to obtain the required elevation without cxtraordinari 
il lar« or wide pier-spaces, both which were beyond the con¬ 


structive powers of the earlier builders. These galleries were also 
useful as adding to the accommodation of the church, as persons were 
able thence to see the ceremonies performed below, and to hear the 
mass and music as well as from the floor of the church. These 
advantages were counterbalanced by the greater dignity and architec¬ 
tural beauty of the second arrangement (woodcut No. 35G), where the 
whole height was divided into that of the side-aisles and of a clerestory, 
separated from one another by a triforium gallery, which represented 
iu fact the depth of the wooden roof requisite to cover the side-aisles. 
NV hen onco this simple and beautiful arrangement was adopted, it con¬ 
tinued with very little variation throughout the middle ages. 1 The 
pioporlions generally used were to make the aisles half the height of 
the nave. In other words, the string-course below the triforium 
divided the height into two equal parts; the space above that was 
divided into three, of which two were allotted to the clerestory, and 
one to the triforium. 4 It is true there is perhaps no single instance in 
which the proportions here given are exactly preserved, but they suffi¬ 
ciently represent the general division of the parts, from which the 
architects <*nly deviated slightly, sometimes on one side, sometimes on 
the other, according to their taste or caprice. The only really im¬ 


portant change afterwards introduced was that of glazing the trif >rinm 
gallery also, hy adopting a flat roof, or one nearly so, over the side- 
aisles, as at the church of St. Ouen at Kouou (woodcut No. 392), where 
the roof is so flat that the edge of it is hardly seen by a spectator 
standing on the floor of the church. The whole walls of the church, 
u 'ith tire slight exception of the spandrils of the great pier-arches, have 
thus become walls of glass, the mass of the vault being supported only 
K v the deep and bold constructive lines of which the framework of 
the glass surface consists. 

in England we have not, as far as l am aware, any instance of a 
glazed triforium, but it is one of the most fas mating features in the 
later styles of the French architects, and where it retains its coloured 
gla^s, which is indispensable, produces the most faivy-like effects, it is, 
however, questionable whether the deep shadow and constructive pro¬ 
priety of the English practice is not on the whole more satis t’.m tor v\ In 
tl structure of glass and iron nothing could be more appropriate than 
|h<- I reuch practice; but in a building of stone and wood more solidity 
required to produce an effect which shall 1 x 3 permanently pleasing. 


* i 1 »*• earlier form is found retained ot 
03on. ai 1'aiis, as shown in woodcut 
No. JilH), ami iu most of tl lo church, i of 
tlie 12th century; hut in the first years 


of t,h< 13 th it gave place to the second, 
and was not afterwards revived. 

3 SCO Introduction; page 23 . 
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II has already been explained how essential a part of a Gothic 
church the vault was, and how completely it was the governing power 
that gave form to the art. We have also seen the various steps by 
which the architects arrived at the intersecting vault, which became 
the typical form in the best age. In France especially the stone vault 
was retained throughout as a really essential feature, for though the 
English were so successful in the practice, in that country the art of 
constructing ornamental wooden roofs never prevailed. 

In the best ago the arrangement of the French vaults was extremely 
simple. The aisles were generally built in square compartments, the 


vaults of which were first cir¬ 
cumscribed each by four equal 
arches (woodcut No. T99), of 
which a a were transverse ribs, 
or arcs doublcaux as the French 
called them, and were used, as 
we have seen, in the old tun¬ 
nel-vaults. These arches, as 
springing from the main points 
of support, were the principal 
strengtheners of the vault, b 



Diagram of Vaulting. 


was called the formeret , and was a rib built into the wall, of the same 
form as the transverse ribs, and so called because, being the first con¬ 
st nv ted; it gave the form to the vault. Lastly there were two more ribs 
.springing from angle to angle, and intersecting one another at c. These 
were called offices, from the Latin word augerc , to strengthen, 1 which was 
the object of their employment—and every builder knows how essential 
is the strength given by them. In modern vaults—in cellars or dock- 
vaults for instance, if built of brick—it is usual to insert a course ol 
stone on the edge of the intersection, for bricks used there would be 
liable to be crushed or fall out But though this is now done flush with 
ibe brickwork, the mediaeval architects allowed this course to project, 
not only because sueb a form was stronger in itself, but because* it 
gave the appearance as well as the reality of strength. 

The roof of the nave was composed of precisely the same parts, 
only that, being twice as wide as each compartment was broad, the 
length of the transverse ribs and of the intersecting ogives was greater 
in proportion to the forracrets than in the aisles. Another addition, 
and certainly an improvement, was the introduction of ridge-ribs (d d), 

1 Tin French antiquaries employ this ' the vvonl lias nothing to do with tho form 

el im ii it signified , pointed :>rch, • of the arch or the ogee, hut is the name of 
win u-.! they designs it.; tin: stylo itself as , a rib common to tho round-; ire hod us well 
oijivai. Then- is no doubl, however, Unit as to tho pointed stylo. 
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;/the point of the vault. These could not of course be used \vim“ 
arches, where there was no central line for them to mark ; and 
fobably was from this cause that the French seldom adopted them, 
having been accustomed to vaults not requiring them. Another reason 
was that all their earlier vaults were more or less domical, or in other 
words the point c was higher than tlio points A or b, though this is 
more apparent in hexapartite vaults, or where one compartment of 
the nave-vaults takes in two of the aisles, than in quadripartite, like 
those now under considera¬ 


tion. Still all French vaults 
have this peculiarity more 
or less, and consequently the 
longitudinal ridge-rib, where 
used, has an up and down 
broken appearance, which is 
extremely disagreeable, and 
must in a great measure have 
prevented its adoption. There 
is, however, at least one excep¬ 
tion to this rule in France in 
the abbey church of Souvigny, 
represented in the woodcut 
No. 400, where this rib is 
used with so pleasing an effect 
that one is surprised it was 
110 1 in more general favour. 

These are the only fea¬ 
tures usually employed by 
1* ranch architects: but we 
do sometimes find tiercerons, 

°r secondary ogives, used to 
strengthen as well as to or- 
riamunt tho plain faces of the 
vaults, one or two on each 
face, as at i: e (in woodcut 
No. 099) ; small ribs or Hemes, 

1 I- \ from Her , to bind, were 
also occasionally used to connect all those at tho centre, where tin-; 
formed star patterns, and other complicated but beautiful ornaments u 
Urn vault. These List, however, are rare and exceptional in Frond 
igh th y were treated b) tie English architects with sud 
success that wo wonder they were not more, generally adopted it 
1 lance. The most probable explanation appears to bo that the Frond 
architects depended more on colour than on relief for the • Teot of thei 
\ mlts, \vliih> in England colour was sparingly used, its ] lace Ik i’u 


Abbey Church, Souvigny, From 
■ L'Ancien Btrarbontuii*.' 
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d by constructive carving. Wbatoyer may have been the co^ij 
-^v^.v^/e merits of the two methods when tirst used, the English vaults 
have a great advantage now, inasmuch as the carving remains, while 
the paintings of the others have perished, and wc have no means lett 
of judging of their original effect. 

^ One of the most beautiful features of French vaulting, almost 
entirely unknown in this country, is the great polygonal vault of the 
semi-dome of the chevet, which as an architectural object few will he 
disinclined to admit is, with its walls of painted glass and its light 
constructive roof, a far more beautiful thing than the plain semi-dome 
of the l.*asilican apse, notwithstanding its mosaics. Still, as the French 
used it, they never quite surmounted the difficulties of its construc¬ 
tion ; and in their excessive desire to do away with all solid wall, 
and to get the greatest possible surface for painted glass, they often dis¬ 


torted these vaults in a very unpleasing manner. 

Tlie cliovct of Pontigny (woodcut No. 382) presents a good example 
of the early form of vault, which, owing to the small size of the win¬ 
dows and general sobriety of the composition, avoids the defects above 
alluded to. Of the later examples there are few, except that of Sou- 
vigny, represented in woodcut No. 400, where the difficulty has been 
entirely concpiered by constructing the spandrils with pierced tracery, 
so that the vault virtually springs from nearly the same height as the 
arch of the windows, and a very slight improvement would have made 
this not only constructively, hut artistically perfect. This is a sol itary 
specimen, and one which, though among the most beautiful suggestions 
of Gothic art, has found no admirers, or at least no imitators. 

Notwithstanding this difficulty of construction, these pierced semi¬ 
domes are not only the best specimens of French vaulting, hut are 
among tl.e most beautiful inventions of the middle ages, and form a finer 
termination to the cathedral vista than either the great windows ol 
the English, or tl.e wonderful rose-windows of the French cathedrals. 


Buttresses. 

The employment of buttresses was a constructive expedient that 
d almost indi pensably on the use of vaults for the roofing of 
churches. It was necessary either to employ en 

resist the thrust, or to support them by some more scientific arrangc- 
m nt of the materials. The theory of the buttress will he easily under¬ 
stood from tl.e diagram (woodcut No. 401), representing seven blocks 
or masses of masonry, disp. d first so as BO form a continuous wall, 
but which evidently affords very little resistance to a thrust or push, 
tending to overturn it from within. The left-hand arrangement is, 
from tile additional breadth of base in the direction of tho thrust, 
much less liable, to fall outwards, provided the distance of the blocks 
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C. BUTTRESSES. 

yk another is not too great, and the mass of the vault does na 
'"heavily on the intermediate space. This last difficulty was so 
much felt by the earlier French architects that, 
as we have seen, in the south of France especially, 
they used the roof of the side-aisle as a continuous 
buttress to resist the thrust of their tunnel-vaults. 

It was surmounted also by the introduction of 
intersecting vaults, inasmuch as by this expe¬ 
dient all the thrusts were collected together at a 
point over each pier, and a resisting mass applied 
on that one point was sufficient to give all the 
stability required. This and the desire of raising 
the lights as high as possible into the roof were 
the principal causes that brought this form of vaulting into general use; 
8 till it has not yet been shown that the continuous vault is not artis¬ 
tically the more beautiful of the two forms, 
d not constructively so also. 

There was yet another difficulty to be 
mastered, which was that the principal 
vault to be abutted was that over the nave 
or central part of the church, and but¬ 
tresses of the requisite depth would have 
tilled up the side-aisles entirely. The diffi¬ 
culty first presented itself in the building 
of the basilica of Maxentius (woodcut .No. 

104), and was there got over in something 
liko the manner practically adopted in the 
middle ages, except that the arch was there 
carried inside, whereas the Gothic archi¬ 
tects threw the abutting arch across on the 
outside and above the roof. 

Several of the previous woodcuts 1 show 
the system of flying buttresses in various 
stages of advancement. The view of one 
of those of the choir of St. Ouen (No. 402) 
exhibits the system in its greatest degree 
of development. Hero there are'two verti¬ 
cal and two flying buttresses, forming a 

•system of great light lk-v, but at the sain - U2 - UOdk Butt,r.> ■ i >t. ju.d. From 
. mtisslor, • Histuiro de 1’Art.* 

time ei immense constructive strength, and 

V'hen used sparingly and with elegance, as in (his instance, constituting 
an object 1 great beauty. The abuse of this expedient, as in the cathe¬ 
dral at C logne and elsowhare, went very far to mar the proper effect. 




1 800 woiifJoutM ;J80, &e. 
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cathedral at Chartres presents a singular but very beaut' 
of an earlier form of flying buttress ; there the immense span 
the central vault put the architects on their mettle to provide a 
sufficient abutment, and they did it by building what was literally an 
open wall across the aisle (see woodcut No. 307), strongly arched, and 
the arches connected by short strong pillars radiating with the 
voussoirs of the arch. Nothing could well be stronger and more 
scientific than this, but the absence of perpendicularity in the pillars 
was unpleasing to the eye then as now, and the contrivance was never 
repeated. 

A far more pleasing form was that adopted afterwards at Amiens 
(woodcut No. 403) and elsewhere, where a series of small traceried 

arches stand on the lower flying 
buttress, and support the upper, 
which is straight-lined. Even 
here, however, the difficult) is 
not quite got over ; the unequal 
height of these connecting arches, 
and the awkward angle which 
the lower supports make with the 
curvilinear form on which they 
rest, deprive them of that con¬ 
structive propriety which alone 
secures a perfectly satisfactory 
result in architecture. The prob¬ 
lem indeed is one which the 
French never thoroughly solved, 
though they bestowed immense 
pains upon it. Brilliant as the 
effect sometimes is of the im¬ 
mense mass of pinnacles and fly¬ 
ing buttresses, they arc seldom 
.so put together as to leave an entirely satisfactory result on the mind 
of the spectator. Taken all in all perhaps the most pleasing example 
is that of Hheims (woodcut No. 368)—those on each side of the nave 
especially— where two bold simple arches transmit the pressure from a 
bold exquisitely pinnacled butti’css to the side- of the clerestory, and 
in such a manner as to leave no doubt whatever either as to theii 
purpose or their sufficiency to accomplish their object. 

Notwithstanding the beauty which the French attained in tlicir 
flying buttresses, it is still a question whether they did not carry this 
feature too far. It must bo confessed that there is a tendency in the 
abuse of tii.? system to confuse the outlines and to injure the true 
architectural effect of the exterior, internally it no doubt enabled 
them to iigliu.n flu ir piers and increase the size oi tlicir windows to 


1 lying lint trow at Amiens. From Ihapuy. 
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mb ted extent, and to judge fairly we must balance between tr 
the interior, and tlie external disadvantages. This we shat 
letter able to do when considering the next constructive expedient, 
which was that of the introduction of pinnacles. 


Pinnacles. 

The use of pinnacles, considered independently of their ornamental 
purposes, is evident enough. It is obvious that a wall or pillar which 
has to resist the thrust of a vault or any other power exerted laterally, 
depends for its stability on its thickness, its solidity, and generally 
on its lateral strength. A material consideration, as affecting this 
solidity, is that of weight. The most frequent use of pinnacles by the 
French was to surmount the piers from which the flying buttresses 
sprang. To these piers weight and solidity were thus imparted, ren¬ 
dering them a sufficiently steady abutment to the hying arches, which 
in their turn abutted the central vaults. 

It must bo understood that these expedients of buttresses and 
pinnacles were only employed to support the central roof of the 
nave. The vaults of the aisles were so narrow as not to require any 
elaborate system of abutments for their support, the ordinary thick¬ 
ness of the walls would have sufficed for that purpose, but they also 
had the advantage of the use of the supports designed for the larger 
vaults. 

As a general rule the English architects never hesitated to weight 
their walls so as to apply the resistance directly on the point required, 
and not only adorned tho roofs of their churches with pinnacles, but 
raised towers and lanterns on the intersections on all occasions. The 
French, on tho other hand, always preferred placing these objects, not 
on their churches, but rather grouped around them, and springing 
from the ground. This, it is true, enabled them to indulge in height 
and lightness internally to an extent unknown in England. This 
extravagance proved prejudicial to tho true effect even of i he interior, 
while externally the system was very destructive of grace and har¬ 
mony. A French cathedral is generally solid and simple, as high as 
the parapet of tho side-aisles, but above this base t! o forest of 
pinnacles and buttresses that spring from it entirely obscure the 
clerestory, and confuse its lines. Above this the great mass and 
simple form of the high steep roof, unbroken by pinnacles or other 
ornaments, contrasts ill with the lightness and confused lines immedi¬ 
ately belt vit. This inconsistency tends to mar the beauty of French 
'' ■ and ev« n of their churchethough in the small* r buildings 
Oie effect, is less glaring owing to the smallness of the parts. 
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An easy transition leads from pinnacles to spires, the latter being- 
hut the perfect development of the former, and each requiring the 
assistance of the other in producing a thoroughly harmonious ^effect. 
Still their uses were widely different, for the spire never was a con¬ 



st. Pierre, Cion. From Ckupuy. 


struct! vo expedient, or useful in any way. indeed, of all architectural 
features, it is the "no perhaps to which it is least, easy to apply any 
utilitarian rule. 

Towers were originally introduced in Christian edifices partly as 
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SPIRES. 


powers, partly as symbols of power, and sometimes perhaps as IgrJ 
ions, to which may he added tho general purpose of ornamenting 
the edifices to which they were attached, and giving to them that 
dignity which elevation always conveys. 

From the tower the spire arose first as a wooden roof, and as 
height was one of the 
great objects to be at¬ 
tained in building the 
tower, it was natural to 
eke this out by giving 
the roof an exaggerated 
el ovation beyond what 
was act ually required as 
a mere protection from 
the weather. W lion once 
the idea was conceived 
of rendering it an or¬ 
namental feature, the 
architects were not long 
i n carry ing i t out. Th e 
first and most obvious 
step was that of cutting 
off the angles, making 
it an octagon, and car¬ 
rying up the angles of 
the tower by pinnacles, 
with a view to softening 
the transition between 
tho perpendicular and 
sloping part, and induc¬ 
ing it again to harmony. 

t )nc of. the earliest 
examples in which this 
transition is success¬ 
fully accomplished is 
in the old spire at 
Chartres (woodcut No. 

360); where the change 
from the square to the 

i _ _ i 405. Lantern, Sr. Oucn. H- u*.*u. From a prim \y Cn -puy. 

octagon, and from the 

tower to the pyramid, are managed with groat felicity. The western 
spires of St. Stephen’s abbey at Caen (woodcut No. 352 ). though added 
in the age of pointed Gothic to towers of an earlier ago, at also ph r ing 
specimens. But perhaps one of the very 3est in France, for its size and 
a,re, is that of St. Pierre ai Caen (woodcut No. 404). uniting in itself 
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'o properties of a good design without either poveity 01 extra ^ 
ice. The little lantern of Ste. Maine clo l’Epine (woodcut No. 383) 


though; small, as graceful an object as can well be designed ; and the new 
spire at Chartres (woodcut No. 366), as before remarked, is, except as 
regards the defects inherent in its age, one of the most beautiful in 

Europe. . ,, 

This feature is nevertheless, it must be confessed, rarer in r ranee 
than might be expected, and is perhaps owing to many spires having 
been of wood, to their having been allowed to decay, and to. then 
removal; while in other instances it is certain that the design o 
erecting them has been abandoned in consequence of the tower, when 
finished, having been found insufficient to bear thoir woight. 

The ruined church of St. John at Soissons has two, which arc still 
of great beauty. At Bayeux are two others, not very beautiful m 
themselves, but which group pleasingly with a central lantern of 1 10 


Renaissance age. And at Coutances there are two others of the best 


ao-o (woodcut No. 373), which combined with a central octagonal 
lantern make one of the most beautiful groups of towers in France. 
Here the pitch of the roof is very low, and altogether the externa 

^ - • i .. 4 -^a Aonmifl OJ 


design of the building is much more in accordance with the canons 
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art prevalent on this side of the Channel than with those which found 

favour in France. . ,, , . 

Of the earlier French lanterns, this at Coutances is perhaps the best 
specimen to he found : of the later class there is none finer than that ol 

St. Ouen (woodcut No. 405); and had the 
western towers boon completed in the sumo 

character, in accordance with the original 
design, tlio towers of this church would 
probably be unrivalled. Even alone the 
lantern is a very noble architectural 
feature, and appropriate to its position, 
though some of the details mark the late¬ 
ness of tlio ago in which it was erected. 

Notwithstanding the beauty of theso 
examples, it must lie confessed that the 
French architects were not so happy in 
their designs of spires and lanterns as 
they were in many other features. 

It would bo in vain to attempt to 
enumerate all the smaller decorative fea¬ 
tures that crowd every part of the Gothic 
churches of Franco, many of which indeed 



406. Corbel, twin 1 Jldruu, 
Arcli^oLogiqtios.' 


* Annalca 


belong more to the department of the 
sculptor than to that of the architect, though the two are so intimately 
oven that it is impossible to dtaw the bn. bn n 
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instance represented in woodcut No. 406 is as much a niche i_ 
ntiio as a bracket to support the ends of the ribs of tho vaults, and is 
one of the thousand instances which are met with everywhere in Gothic 
art of that happy mixture of the arts of the mason, the carver, and the 
sculptor, which, when successfully combined, produce a true artistic 
effect. These combinations are so numerous and so varied that it would 
be hopeless to attempt to classify them, or even to attempt to illustrate 
the varieties found in any single cathedral. 1 

dhe same may be said of tho capitals of the pillars, which in all 
the best buildings vary 
with every shaft, and 
appear to have been 
executed after tho 
architect had finished 
bis labours, by artists 
of a very high class. 

In tho best ago, in 
Franco at least, as 
in tho examples from 
Kheims, shown in 
woodcut No. 407, they 

would appear to have retained a reminiscence of the Roman Corinthian 
01 dor, hut to have used it with a froodom entirely their own. 


Construction. 


It has been sliown that the exigencies of a Gothic cathedral were 
11 Htuuo roof, a glass wall, and.as groat an amount of Hpnce on tho 
door, hn little encumbered with pillars and points of support, as could 
X' obtained. The two first of these points have been sufficiently in 
listed upon in the preceding pages; the last, however, demands a few 
more remarks, as the success achieved by the masons in tho middle ages 
m tins respect was ono of their chief merits, though it was but a me 
chanical merit after all, and one in which they hardly surpassed them 
masters i ho Romms. Tho basilica of iMaxontiu , for instance, covers a 
space of 68,000 square feet or about tho average size of a Vencli cutho- 
drai, and (he points of support, or in other words the piers and walls, 
occupy only (,900 sq. ft., or between a 9th and a 10th part of* the whole 
area. If wo turn to the great cathedral of St. Peter’s at home, wo find 
the points of support occupying more than one-fourth oi' the whole 


]M. A imlet TjO Due s ‘ Dictionnire d’Ar¬ 
chitecture ' contain* several hundred ex¬ 
amples of these minor architectural detail- 
of French mediaeval architecture. All ;tJ -o 
there drawn with skill, and engraved wi:h ' 
exquisite taste. They form a wonderful 


illustration of (he exuberance of fancy and 
fertility of invention of the French archi¬ 
tects in those days. The limits of this 
work do not admit of more than a mere 
passing tdluaion to thi most fascinating 
subject. 
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hough built on tlie model, and almost a copy, of the BoiftaJ 
At St. Mary’s at Florence they occupy one-fifth; and in St. 


Paul’s, London, and the Pantheon at Paris, the walls and pillars occupy, 
in the first rather more, in the other rather less, than one-sixth. If from 
these we turn to some of the mediaeval examples, we find for instance at 


The whole area. Solid. 


Bourges . 01,501 . 11, 90S 

Chartres . 08,261 . 8888 

Paris . 64,108 7852 


St. Ouen . 47,107 . 4037 


Ratio. 

0* 181, or between l-5th and 1-Glb. 

0 130 ,, 1-Sth. 

0*122 ,, 1-Stli and l-9th. 

0*090 ,, 1-lOth and 1-llth, 


The figures, however, at Bourges include a heavy and extended 
porch not belonging to the original design, which if omitted would 
reduce the fractional proportion considerably; and if the unbuilt towers 
of St. Ouen were excluded, the proportion of the points of support to 
the area would be less than one-twelfth. 

Our best English examples show a proportion of rather less than 
one-tenth, and though they have not the great height and wide-spreading 
vaults of the French cathedrals, their spires and pinnacles externally 
perhaps more than counterbalance this. Taken altogether it may gene¬ 
rally be stated tliat one-tenth is about the proportion in the best Gothic 
churches of the best age. When we find it exceed this, it is obvious 
that the lightness of the walls and pillars has been carried to excess, and 
even in St. Ouen, if there is an error, it is on this side. There can bo 
no question tbat a church wants solidity, and apparent as weU as real 
strength : for, without affecting the extreme massiveness of Egyptian k 
art, with its wonderful expression of power and durability, there is an 
opposite extreme far more prejudicial to true architectural effect in 
parading, as it were, mechanical contrivances of construction, so as to 
gain ihe utmost utilitarian effect with the least possible expenditure of 
means. This the Egyptians utterly despised and rejected, and heaped 
mass on mass, even at the expense of any convenience or use for which 
the building might have been designed. The French architects, on the 
other hand, made it their study to dispense with every ton of stone they 
could possibly lay aside. This system they undoubtedly carried too far, 
for, without looking at such extreme examples as St. Ouen or Beauvais, 
everywhere in France we find a degree of airy lightness and tenuity ol 
parts destructive of many of the most important conditions of archi¬ 
tect u nil excellem;e. 

Furniture of Churches. 

Little less thought and expense were probably bestowed upon what 
we may call the furnishing of Gothic churches than upon the fabrics 
themselves, Though tho objects included in this denomination were 
altogether of a lower class of art, they were still essential parts of the 
■ hole d< sign, and wo cannot fairly judge of flu* buildings themselves 
without at least endeavouring to supply tlieir minor arrangements. 
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/not easy to do this in France, nor indeed in any part of Europe 
'one church or chapel displays at the present day all the wealth 
and ornament which once belonged to it. 

There is scarcely a single church in France with its original altar, 
the most sacred and therefore generally the most richly adorned part 
of the whole. These have either been plundered by the Huguenots, 
rebuilt in the execrable taste of the age of Louis XIY., or destroyed 
during the He volution. 

The cathedrals of Amiens and Rouen are among the few which 
retain their original stalls; and the inclosure of the choir at Chartres 
is one of the most elaborate pieces of ornamental sculpture to be found. 
That at Alby has been before alluded to, and fragments of this feature 
still exist in many cathedrals. 

The Rood-screens, or Jubes, which almost all French churches once 
possessed, are rarer than even the other parts of these inclosures. A 
good example of them is found in the church of the Madclaine at Troyes, 



4 ij 3 Rood-Ser -n from the Mtvl**liUnc .'it Troy,.. From A maud, 4 Voytigo <lam l’AubcC 
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riv es a favourable idea of the richness of decoration that, \*ap 
sometimes lavished on these parts. Though late in age, and aiming at 
the false mode of construction which was prevalent at the time of its 
execution, it displays so much elegance as to disarm criticism. _ It ma 
us too regret the loss of the rood-screens of St. Ouen s (of which wc ca 
alone judge from drawings) and of the larger cathedrals ; 
we are able to form some idea by following out the des.gn ot the lateral 

screens, of which they formed a part. 

If to these wo add the altars of the minor chapels with the screens 
that divided them from the nave, the tombs of wealthy prelates am 
nobles, the organ galleries, with their spiral stairs and richly cai e 

instrument cases, and all the numberless treamres of ^ accumulated by 

wealth and piety, we may form some idea of what:al Media*valcatli edn 
really was, though scarcely one now exists m any part of Europe m an 

entire state. 


Domestic Architecture. 


It is probable that specimens remain sufficient to elucidate m an 
archaeological point of view the progress of domestic architecture m 
Franco, and thereby to illustrate the early manners and customs of the 
people; but these remains are much less magnificent and are loss per¬ 
fectly preserved than the churches and cathedrals, and have consequently 

received comparatively little attention. 

Had any of the royal palaces hcen preserved to our day, or even a y 

of the greater municipal huilu- 





409. 


Hi nse at Cluuy. From Cailbaluiid. 


ings, the case might have hcen 
different. The former have how¬ 
ever perished, without an excep¬ 
tion ; and as regards the latter, 
France seems always to have 
presented a remarkable contrast 
' to the neighbouring country of 
Flanders. 

No town in France proper 
seems to have? possessed in the 
middle ages either a municipality 
of importance or a town-hall of 
any note. Those found within 
its present boundaries belonged 
to Flanders or Germany at the 
time of thoir erection. 


Three instances arc hero given, which will serve to illustrate the 
!h> ms of the art, at the three grenl epochs of the Ironch Gothic sty h • 
The first (woodcut No. 409) is from a house at t luny and ex¬ 
hibits the round-arched arcade with its alternate and coupbd 
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6, which arrangement was usual at that period, and of which 
aples are found all over the south of France, and as far north at 
least as Auxerre. 

The second (woodcut No. 410) represents a house at Yrieix, and 
shows the pointed Gothic style in its period of greatest development; 
and although the openings are of larger extent than would "be conve¬ 
nient in this climate, they are not more so than would "be suitable, 



410. 


House tit Yrieix. From Gailhabaud. 


while thoy give, in the south of France, great lightness and elegance to 
the facade. The third example is from the portal of the Ducal Palace 
at Nancy (woodcut No. 411), and is an instance of the form the stylo 
took when <»n the verge of tho Renaissance. It is not without elegance, 
though somewhat strange and unmeaning, and, except as regards tho 
balconies, tho parts generally seem designed solely for ornament 
without any constructive or utilitarian motive. 

One of the most extensive as well as one of the best specimens of 
French domestic architecture is the house of Jacques CYour, at Bouiges, 
now used ns the It was built by the wkdthy but ill used 

banker of Charles . 11 ., and every part of it shows evidence,of careful 
design and clalxnate execution; it was erected too at an ago before the 
stylo had become entirely debased, and as a private residence situated 
in a town, and therefore without any attempt at fortification, in the 
best that France now posses s. 

The chateau of Meillan (Cher) is nearly a repetition of the same 
design, but at least a hundred years more modern. 

Rouen possesses several examples of domestic archi torture <.f ] a f e 
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_ jv does Paris—and among others, the Celebrated Hotel doClugi 
of the great towns are however without fragments of some sort, 
but hardly any are of sufficient importance to deserve separate notice 
or illustration. 



Portal of tbc Ducal Palace at Nancy. From Dusomcrard. 


Franco is not so rich as either Germany or England in specimens 
■ architecture. This does not apparently arise from no 
castles having been built during the middle ages, but rather from their 
having been pulled d.ovn to make way for more convenient dwellings 
cession of i 1 

had ceased to be of any use. Still the chateaux of Pierrefonds and 
Coney are in their own class as fine as anything to bo found elsewhere. 
Tin circular keep of the latter castle is perhaps unique, both from its 
form and dimensions; but h iug entirely gutted inside, its architectural 
features arc gone, and it is now difficult t<> understand bow it " tls 
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arranged, and by what means it was lighted and vendeij 



Tancarville still retains some of the original features of its fortifica¬ 
tions, as do also the castles of Faktise and Gaillard. 

The keeps of Vincennes and Loches are still remarkable for their 
height, though they hardly retain any features which can be called 
strictly architectural. In the South, the fortified towns of Carcassonne 
and Aigues Mortes, and in the North, Fougeres, retain as much of their 
walls and defences as almost any places in Europe. The former in 
particular, both from its situation and the extent of its remains, gives 
a singularly favourable and impressive idea of the grave majesty of an 
ancient fortalice. But for alterations and desecrations of all sorts, 
the palace of the popes at Avignon would be one of the most remark¬ 
able castles in Europe: oven now its extent and the massiveness of its 
walls and towers are most imposing. 

These are all either ruins or fragments ; but the castle of Mont St. 
Michel, in Normandy, retains nearly all the features of a Mediaeval 
fortress in sufficient perfection to admit of its being restored, in ima¬ 
gination at least. The outer walls still remain, encircling the village, 
which nestles under the protection of the castle. The church crowns 
the whole, and around it are grouped the halls of the Iniights, the 
kitchens end offices, and all the appurtenances of the establishment, 
intermingled with fortifications and defensive precautions that must 
have made the placo nearly impregnable against such engines of war 
as existed when in was erected, even apart from its sea-girt position. 


1 Yiollet Lo Due, in liis 4 Architecture j means explains liow the interior was 
Milituire,’ p. 9G, gives a section of the ! lighted, nor does it accord with wluit 1 
Donjon at Coucy, which, however, by no \ beliete I saw there. 
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BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 

CONTENTS. 

Historical notice — Old Churches — Cathedral of Tommy — Antwerp — St. Jacques 

at Liege. 


Tee little kingdom of Belgium forms an architectural province as 
distinct and in many respects as interesting as any in Europe. Its 
stylo does not, it is true, possess that simplicity combined with grandeur 
which characterises the one great united effort of Central France, but it 
is more varied and picturesque, and as fully expressive of the affinities 
and aspirations of the people. 

As we may learn from their language, the dominant race during the 
middle ages spoke a dialect very closely allied to the pure German, 
which proclaimed their affinity to their neighbours on the Rhine ; hut 
what their architecture tells us, though their language does not, is that 
there was a very strung infusion of Celtic blood in their veins which 
expresses itself in almost every building they erected. 

Shortly after the departure of the Romans the German immigrants 
seem to have completely overpowered the original Belgte, and, like true 
Aryans, to have divided themselves into a number of separate and inde¬ 
pendent municipalities, with no established capital and acknowledging 
no central authority. At times these communities did submit themselves 
to the rule of Dukes and Counts, hut only to a very limited extent ; and 
for particular purposes they occasionally even sought the protection of 
some powerful monarch ; but they never relinquished their right of self- 
government nor fell under tho power of feudal chiefs, or of a dominant 
hierarchy, to the same extent as prevailed throughout nearly tho whole 
of the. rest of Europe. This .spirit of independence was sustained 
throughout the middle ages by the immense extension of commercial 
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which the fortunate position of Belgium, comhined with 
of her inhabitants^ enabled her to develop. AY bile the rest of 
Europe was engaged in feudal wars and profitless crusades, the peaceful 
burghers of the Belgian cities were quietly amassing that wealth which 
gave them individually such importance as free citizens of independent 
communities, and raised their towns, and eventually their country, to 
the state of prosperity it maintained till the destruction of their liberties 
by the Spaniards in the 16th century. 

These historical circumstances go far to explain the peculiar cha¬ 
racter observable, in the architectural remains of this country, in 
which we find no traco of any combined national effort. Even the 
epoch of Charlemagne passed over this province without leaving any 
impress on the face of the country, nor are there any buildings that can 
be said to have been called into existence by his influence and power. 
The great churches of Belgium seem, on the contrary, to have been 
raised by the individual exertions of the separate cities in which they 
are found on a scale commensurate to their several requirements. The 
same spontaneous impulse gave rise to the town-halls and domestic 
edifices, which present so peculiar and fascinating an aspect of pic¬ 
turesque irregularity. 

Even the devastation by the Normans in the 9th and 10th cen¬ 
turies seems to have passed more lightly over this country than any 
other in tho north of Europe. They burned and destroyed indeed 
many of tho more flourishing cities, but they did not occupy them, and 
when they were gone the inhabitants returned, rebuilt their habita¬ 
tions, and resumed their habits of patient self-supporting labour ; and 
when these inroads ceased there was nothing to stop the onward career 
oi the most industrious and commercial community then established in 
Europe. 

In a historical point of view the scries of buildings is in some 
respects even more complete than the wonderful group we have just 
passed in review in Franco. In si/e, tho cathedrals of Belgium are at 
least eqtial to those that have just been described. In general interest, 
no cathedral of Franco exec* ds that of Tournay, none in gorgeousness 
th&l < Antwerp; and few s of JLou.vain, Mechlin, 

Mons, Bruges and Ghent, Notwithstanding their munificence. how¬ 
ever, it must be confessed that the Belgian cathedrals fail in all the 
higher requisites of aiohiroc’.ttral d< h U compared with th.ee on 

their southern border. This was owing partly to the art ne+er having 
been in the hands of a thoroughly organized and educated bod}' of 
clergy like that of France, but more to the ethnographic difference of 
race, which in the first place prevented centralization, and also rendered 
them less keen in their appreciation of art, and less influenced by its 
merits. From these and other causes, their ecclesiastical buildings do 
not display that elegance of proportion, and that beauly of well- 
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J/d and appropriate detail, which everywhere please and satis! 
ad in contemplating the cathedrals of France. 

These remarks apply solely to ecclesiastical art. In specimens of the 
civil and domestic architecture of the middle ages, Belgium surpasses 
all the other countries of Europe, on this side the Alps, put together. 
Tier town-halls and markets, and the residences of her burghers, still 
display a degree of taste and elegance unsurpassed by anything of the 
age, and remain to this day the best index of the wealth and inde¬ 
pendence of the communities to which they belonged. 

All this is of course only what might be expected from what we 
know of the ethnographic relations of the people. An Aryan race, 
loving independence, cultivating self-government, and steadily follow¬ 
ing those courses which lead to material wellbeing and wealth, and 
underlying these a Celtic race, turbulent at times, loving alt, appre¬ 
ciating its beauties, and clothing the municipal economics with the 
picturesque graces of architectural design. 

The difference between this country and Central France appears to 
be that in the latter country the Celtic clement was in excess of the 
Aryan, while in Belgium this condition was reversed, and this at least 
is precisely what wo find expressed in her art. 


Of the oldest churches of Belgium, a large proportion are known to 
us only by tradition, they having been pulled down to make way for the 
larger and more splendid buildings which were demanded by the con¬ 
tinually increasing wealth and population of the cities. Of those which 
remain, one of the oldest and most interesting is that of St. Vincent at 
Soignies, built in 965 by Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, and though 
probably not quite finished within that century, it still retains the 
features of the 10 th century more completely than almost any church 
in Europe. This church, that of St. Michele at Bavin, and the Minster 
at Zurich, constitute a trio very similar to one another in design and 
in size, and differing principally in the degree of finish they display, 
this being by far the rudest in construction of the three. It possessed 
originally a western tower and a central lantern, the upper parts of both 
which are modernized. The oast end was square, though possessing a 
shrine, the tomb of the saint whose name it bears. It may have been 
altered, and is built up on the outside so as to render examination 
impossible. 

Another church, ally slightly more modern, that of St. Gertrude at 
Nivelles (woodcut Xo. 412), presents the same peculiarity, of having a 
square termination towards the east, though it seems originally to have 
had an apse at the west end, where th' facade was carried up to a con¬ 
sider;*. Mo height, and adorned in the centre by a square tower, flanked 
by a * ircular one on each side. The latter retain their original form, 
though the central tower was rebuilt in the 16th century. This church 
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in tlie earliest years of tlie 11th century, and was dedicateJ 
tlie Emperor Henry TV. assisting at tlie ceremony. It is a 
first-class church with 
two transepts, and re¬ 
mains externally in all 
essential particulars as 
then built. The inte¬ 
rior was entirely de¬ 
stroyed in the middle 
of the last century, 
which is a very great 
loss, although the new 
arrangement which has 
replaced it is in itself 
remarkably well de¬ 
signed. 

Passing over some 
minor examples, we 
come to the cathedral 
of Toumay, to the 
architect and artist -* 12 . 
the most interesting 
of the province. It is a first-class cathedral, more than 400 ft. in length 
internally, and covering with its dependencies an area of 62,525 ft. 
It consists of a nave, dedicated in 1066 ; of a transept, built about the 
year 1146; the choir, which funned part of this arrangement, was 
dedicated in 1213, but gave place about a century afterwards to that 
uow standing, which was dedicated in 1338, so that within itself it coir 
tains a complete history of the style; and though there is no doubt, 
considerable incongruity in the three specimens here brought together, 
as they are the Lest of their respec tive classes in Belgium, the effect is 
not unjleasing, and their arrangement fortunate, inasmuch as. entering 
by the western door, you pass first through tiio massive architecture of 
the 11th to the bolder and more expanded features of the 12th century, 
a fitting vestibule to the exaggerated forms which prevailed during the 
14th. In the woodcut ( No. 414) the three styles are represented as 


View of West- 2 nd of Church at Nivellcs. From a Sketch 
by the Author. 


they stand : hut it would require far more elaborate illustration to do 
justice to the beauty of the deeply gall cried nave, which surpasses 
any specimen of Norman architecture, hut which is hero eclipsed by 
the two remaining apses of tho transept. These, notwithstanding a 
certain rudeness of detail, are certainly the finest productions of their 
age, and are as magnificent pieces of architecture as can l>o conceived. 


The choir is the least satisfactory part of the whole; for though dis¬ 
playing a certain beauty of proportion, and tho most undoubted during 
of construction, its effect is frail and v ■ ak in the extreme. Still, if the 
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were restored to tlie windows, and these filled with painted gjas 
of this defect might he removed. At the best, the chief merit of 
this choir is its clover and daring construction, but even in this the builder 
miscalculated his own strength, for it was found necessary to double the 
•thickness of all the piers after they were first erected. This addition 
would have been an improvement if part of the original design, but as it is 
it appears only to betray the weakness which it was meant to conceal. 

It is by no means clear that originally there were any entrances at the 

west front; at least there 
certainly was no central 
doorway ; and probably the 
principal entrances were, 
as in most German churches, 
under lateral porches. 

Externally, the west 
front had neither the flank¬ 
ing towers of the Norman 
church, nor the frontispiece 
usual in Germany, but ter¬ 
minated in a gable the height 
of the wooden roof of the 
nave. The original church 
was triapsal, and a large 
square tower adorned the 
intersection of the nave and 
transept, which was origi¬ 
nally surrounded by six tall 
square towers, two belong¬ 
ing to each of the apses. 
Four of these still exist, and 
with the remaining part of 
the central tower form as 
noble a group as is to be 
found in any church of this 
province. , In its triapsal 
state, its superior dimen- 

4 1 !. pjnn of catimirai atTourtmy. an. ioo ft to un. eioiiB and the greater height 

of its towers must have 


rendered it a more striking building than even the Apostles’ Church at 
Cologne or indeed any other church of its age. 

Besides the churches already described, tliero are a considerable num¬ 
ber in Belgium belonging to the 11th century, such as St. Bartholomew 
at Liege ; St. Servin’s, Maastricht; the church at lturcmondo (almost an 
• xact counterpart of the Apostles’ Church at Cologne), and others of more 
or less importance scattered over the country. They almost all possess 
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iarity of liaviug no entrance in tlieir west fronts, but ha^j 
massive screen 


frontispiece surmounted 
by two or three towers. 
This was the arrangement 
of the old church of St. 
Jacques at Liege. The 
church of Notre Dame 
do Maestric-lit presents a 
somewhat exaggerated ex¬ 
ample of this description 
of front (woodcut No. 415). 
It is difficult to explain 
the origin of this feature, 
nor have we any reason 
to regret its abandonment. 
There can be no doubt 
that the proper place for 
the principal entrance to 
a church is the end oppo¬ 
site the altar, which this 
screen entirely barred. 

Among the smaller an¬ 
tiquities of this age, none 
are perhaps more interest¬ 
ing than the little chapel 
ot St. Sang, at Bruges, 
built by Thierry of Al¬ 
sace, on his return from 
the Holy Land, a.d. 1150 ; 
it is a small double chapel, 
of a form veiy common in 
Germany, but less ornate 
than these generally were. 
At ono angle of it are two 
spires, represented in wood- 
cut No. 410 ; the more 
slender of these would not 
excite remark if found in 
Cairo or Aleppo, so ex¬ 
actly does it tabu the East¬ 
ern form; the other, on 
the contrary, seems to be¬ 
long to the 16th or 17th 


Section of Central Portion of Church at Tournay, looking 
South. Scale 50 ft. to ] in. 


West Front of Notre Dome tie Maestricht 
F -in Si-hayo'B • Belgium.’ 


century : it is only one, however, 4 the numerous instances that go to 
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completely art returned, at the period called the 
>int from which it started some four or five centuries earlie 

returned with something more of purity of 
detail and better construction, but unfortu¬ 
nately without that propriety of design and 
grandeur of conception which mark even 
the rude buildings of the first naissancc of 
Gothic art. 

Belgium is rich in small specimens of 
transitional architecture, and few of her 
more extensive ecclesiastical establishments 
are without some features of this class, often 
of great beauty. Their ago has not yet, 
however, been determined with anything 
like precision by the Belgian antiquaries; 
but on the whole, it seems that in this, as 
in most other respects, this country followed 
the German much more closely than the 


French type, hesitating long before it 


416. 


Spire of the Chapel of St. Sang, 
Bruges. 
i by 


From a Sketch by the Author. 


adopted the pointed arch, and clinging to 
circular forms long after it had familiarly 
employed it, oscillating between the two 
in a manner very puzzling, and rendering 
more care necessary in determining dates than in most other parts of 
Europe. Besides this, none of the Belgian buildings have yet been 
edited in such a manner as to afford materials for the establishment of 
any certain rule. Perhaps the most interesting specimen of the tran¬ 
sitional period, and certainly one of 
the most beautiful ruins in the country, 
is the abbey church of Vfilers, near 
Genappe, a building 388 ft. in length 
by 67 in width, built with all the 
purity of what wo would call the 
Early English stylo, but with a degree 
of experimental imperfecta n in the 
tracery of which I hardly knov, an ex¬ 
ample elsewhere. The representation 
here given (woodcut No. 417) of one of 
the windows of the transept will ex¬ 
plain this; throughout it the tracery 
consists of holes cut into slabs; yet this 
church is said to have been commenced in 1225, and only finished in 
1276. In Germany such a date would be probable; in France a similar 
specimen would be assigned to a period from 70 to 100 years earlier. 

Among the many efforts made in Belgium to get rid of the awk- 


417. Window in Church at VUler*, uonrUc- 
nappe. From a Sketch by the A uthor. 
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fss of tlie pointed form for windows, was that in the choir 
Dame do la Chapelle, at Brussels (1216?), where the circular 
tracery is inserted in a circular- headed window, producing a much 
more pleasing effect, both internally and externally, than the pointed 
form, except with reference to the vault, with which it is so little in 
accordance that the experiment seems to have been abandoned, and 
no attempt made afterwards to renew it. 


Besides ihoso already mentioned, Belgium possesses about twenty 
first-class churches of pointed architecture, all deserving attentive con¬ 
sideration, some of them being almost unrivalled edifices of their class. 
Among the earliest of these is the cathedral of liege, begun in 1180, 
exhibiting the stylo in great purity. It has no western entrance, but, 
like St. Croix, St. Jacques, and all the principal churches of this city, 
is entered by side porches. 

A little later wo have the eastern parts of St. Gudule, Brussels 
(a.d. 1220), and two other very beautifid churches : Notre Dame de 
Tongrcs (1240), and St. Martin, Ypres (1254). The latter is perhaps 
the purest and best specimen of the Gothic of the 13th century in 
Flanders ; and of about the same age is the beautiful church of N. D. 
de Dinant. These are almost the only important specimens of the con¬ 
temporary art oi the 13th century which still excites our admiration in 
all the principal cities of Franco. Almost all the great cathedrals in 
that, country belong to this ago, which was also so prolific of great 
buildings in England. But Belgium does not seem to have shared to 
an > great extent in the impulso then given to church architecture. 
Hei buildings are spread pretty evenly over the whole period from the 
10th to the 16th century, as the steadily growing wealth of the country 
demanded them, and but little influenced by the great political oscilla¬ 
tions of her neighbours. 

In the next century we have N. D. de Huy (1311), the beautiful 
parish church at Acrschot (1337), and N. D. dc Ilal (1341) small but 
elegant places of worship. The two crowning examples, however, of 
this age are K I). of Antwerp (1352-1411), and St Rombaut, Mahnos. 
; '' °k°k 1,1 li,ls ' l1u '- church was dedicated in the year 1360, having 
been commenced about the same time as that at Antwerp, but the 
nave was not erected till a century afterwards (1456-1464), and the tower 
was not earned oven to its present height till the 16th century. 

Antwerp cathedral is one of the most remarkable churches in Europe 
being 300 ft. long by 170 in width inside the nave, and covering rather 

more than 70,000 sq. ft. As will b< - .sec n by the plan (woodcut No*418), i ( 

' 

ness to the perspe ctive; but there is a want uf harmony among the parts 
and of subordination and propo» lion, sadly destructive of imo architec¬ 
tural effect; so that notwithstanding its size,,it looks much smaller 
internally than many of the French cathedrals of far smaller dimen- 
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If the length of the nave had been divided into ten bays inste; 
seven, and the central aisle had been at least 10 ft. wider, which 
space could easily have been spared from the outer, the apparent size of 

the church would have been 
greatly i ncrcased; but besides 
this, it wants height, and its 
details show a decadence 
which nothing can redeem. 

Its magnificent portal, with 
its one finished tower 406 ft. 
in height, was commenced in 
1422, but only finished in 
1518, and is more in accord¬ 
ance with the taste of the 16th 
century than of the original 
design. Although from the 
lateness of its date it is im¬ 
possible to bo satisfied either 
with the outline or the detail, 
it is still so gorgeous a speci¬ 
men of art, and towers so 
nobly over the buildings of 
the city, as to extort our ad¬ 
miration, and a man must 
have very little feeling for 
the poetry of art who can 
stop to criticise it too closely. 

The spire at Chartres 
(woodcut No. 266) is moro 
elegant in outline, but the 
design of its ba* <3 not accord with that of th$ upper part, and its 
effect is injured by the great height of the building to which it is 
attached. Tliat at Strasbourg is very inferior in outline, so is St. 
Stephen’s at Vienne, and it is not quite clear that the open-work spires 
of Friburg and Cologne are not mistakes. The base of the Antwerp 
spire is perfect in proportion and good in detail, the caprice begins only 
when near the top, where it constructively can do no harm, and is much 
less offensive than it would be lower down. It is not perfect, but 
taking it altogether it is perhaps the most beautiful thing of its kind 
in Europe. 

It is a groat question if the second spire were completed as origi¬ 
nally designed it would add to, or detract from, the beauty of the com- 
p‘Y ition. An unfinished design is always unpleasing, hut, on the whole, 
twin spires, without a very prominent central object, do nut seem a 
pleasing form of design. 


418. Plan of the Cathedral at. Antwerp. Scale 100 a. to 1 in. 
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(o church of St. Komkaut at Malines, though very much smk 
that at Antwerp, being only 300 ft. in length internally, and, 
including the tower, only 385 fc. over all externally, is still a far more 
satisfactory church in every respect. Indeed, it is one of the finest 
of those which have round pillars in the nave instead of the clustered 
columns which give such beauty and such meaning to most of the 
churches of this age. It was originally designed to have one western 
spire, which, if completed, would have risen to the height of nearly 
550 English feet. It was never carried higher than to the commence¬ 
ment of the spire, 320 ft., and at that height it now remains. Even 
as it is, it is one of the noblest erections of the middle ages, the 
immense depth of its buttresses and the boldness of its outline giving 
i t a character seldom surpassed. 

St. l’ierres, of Louvain, is a worthy rival of these two; for though 
perhaps a century more modern, or nearly so, it seems to have been 
built at once on a uniform and well-digested plan, which gives to the 
whole building a congruity which goes far to redeem the defects in its 
details. The facade, which would have rendered it the noblest building 
of the three, has never been completed. It was designed on the true 
German principle of a great western screen, surmounted by three spires, 
the central ono 535 ft. in height, the other two 430 ft. each. 1 

W hero sufficient width can bo obtained, this seems a legitimate 
and pleasing form of composition. Twin towers like those designed 
from (.ologne, btrasburg, and Antwerp, would overpower any church 
and s wanting hut riety. tall towers, with one taller between, 

is a more pleasing composition, though equally destructive to the effect 
of the building behind. The English plan of three spires, as at Litch¬ 
field, is by far the most pleasing arrangement ; but this form tho con¬ 
tinental architects never attempted on an extensive scale, and conse¬ 
quently tho single spire, as at Malines or ITm, is perhaps tho most 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty. If not that, then the triple-spired 
facade designed for Louvain would probably be the best. 

Ilioso above enumerated are certainly the finest specimens of 
Belgian ecoh nautical art. Almost all the churches erected afterwards 
though some of them very beautiful, are characterised by the elaborate 
weakness of tlicir age. Among these may be mentioned St,. Gommaire, 
at Lierro, commenced a.d. 1425, but not completed till nearly a century 
afterwards ; and St. Jacques at Antwerp, a large and gorgeous church, 
possessing size and proportion worthy of the best age, but still unsatis- 
factorv. from the absence of anything like true art, or design pervadin'- 
it. The same remarks do not apply to St. Waudru at Mono, 1 450-1528 
one of I he very best, sjxxamoug of its age—pleasing in proport ion and 


1 A beautiful drawing of this fegtde to a very large ill exists in tho town-bull 

of tho oit.y, as well as a model in slono, from wliieli the intended . fleet may l.o 
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it in detail. Internally a charming- 1 effect of polychromy 1 
by tbe cold blue colour of the stone, contrasted with the 
Ack filling in of the vault; this contrast being evidently a part of the 
original design. By some singular freak of destiny it lias escaped 
whitewash, so that we have here one instance at least of a true mode 
of decoration, and to a certain extent a very good one. The exterior ol 
this church is also extremely pleasing for its age. Its tower and spire 
are unfortunately among those that wo know only from the original 
drawings, which are still preserved, and show a very beautiful design. 

Of about the same age is St. Jacques at Liege (woodcut No. 419), a 
church of the second class in point of size, being only 254 ft. in length 

internally, by 92 ft. across the nave. At 
the west end it still retains the screen of 
the old church, marked darker on the 
plan. The principal entrance is a splendid 
porch of flamboyant design on the north. 
The east end may be said to be a compro¬ 
mise between the French and German 
methods, for it is not a chevet, inasmuch 
as it has not the circumscribing aisle, 
while its circlet of chapels prevents its 
being considered as a German apse. Al¬ 
together the plan is characteristic of its 
locality on the borders of I ranee and 
Germany, for in it wo find mixed to¬ 
gether most of the peculiarities of both 
countries. For its age too the details are 
generally good, but as construction vs as 
no longer the ruling motive, confusion 
is the result. The most remarka ble thing 
about the church is, that it is one of the 
very few churches in Europe which retain 
their polychromatic decorations in any- 
like completeness, especially on the roof. The paintings, how 



Plan of St. Jacques, Libge. From 
WYnle’s * Architectural Papers.’ 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 
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ever, are of late date, bordering on tbe cinque-cento period; yet the 
effect produced, though gorgeous, is remarkably pleasing and beautilul, 
and is in itself sufficient to set at rest the question as to the expediency 
of p Anting the vaults of churches, or leaving them plain. own 

con victim #. that all French vaults were once painted to as great an 
extent* ;is ifr this case. Our English architects often probably depended 
on form and carving for effect, but on tbe Continent this was not so. 

Of the remaining churches, St. Bavon’s at Ghent, and St. Martin s at 
Liege, both comment d, as they now stand, in the middle of the 16th 
century, are among the most remarkable, and for their age are won¬ 
derfully free from the vices of the Renaissance. At the same ago in 
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even in England, they would have been Italianized to a fa! 
^extent. 

There is scarcely a second-rate town or even a village in Belgium 
that docs not possess a church of, more or less importance of the Gothic 
age, or one at all events possessing some fragment or detail worthy of 
attentive study. This circumstance is easily explained, from the fact 
that during the whole of the Mediaeval period, from the 10th to the 



IGth century, Belgium was rich and prosperous, and since that time i ill 
the present comparatively so poor as to have had neither ambition to 
destroy nor power to rebuild. Considering its extent, the country 
is indubitably richer in monuments than France, or perhaps than an}' 
other country in Europe; but the architecture is neither so good or 
satisfactory nor of so high a class. 
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CHAPTER II. 


CONTENTS. 

Civil Architecture — Belfries — Hall at Ypres — Louvain — Brussels — Domestic 

Architecture. 


Whatever opinion wo may form as to her ecclesiastical edifices, the 
real architectural pre-eminence of Belgium consists in her civil, or 
rather her municipal buildings, which surpass those of any other 
country. None of these arc very old, which is easily accounted for. 
The rise of commercial enterprise in Belgium, though early compared 
with other European nations, was more recent than the age of military 
and ecclesiastical supremacy, and men were consequently obliged to 
erect castles to protect their property against robbers, and churches for 
their religious wants, before they could think of council halls or 
municipal edifices. 

In tlic 12 th century, when the monarchy of France was consoli¬ 
dating itself, the cities of Belgium were gradually acquiring that 
wealth and those rights and privileges which soon placed them among 
the independent and most prosperous communities of Europe. . One of 
the earliest architectural expressions of their newly-acquired indepen¬ 
dence was the erection of a belfry. The right of possessing a bell was 
one of the first privileges granted in all old charters, not only as a 
symbol of power, but as the means of calling the community together, 
either with arms in their hands to defend their walls, to repress 
internal tumults, for the election of magistrates, or for deliberation on 
the affairs of the commonwealth. The tower too in which the bell was 
hung was a symbol of power in the middle ages, and, whether on the 
banks of the Scheldt or the Po, the first care of every enfranchised 
community was to erect a “ tower of pride ’ proportionate to then 
greatness. 

The tower moreover was generally the record-office of the city, the 
place where the charters and more important deeds wero preserved 
secure from fire, and in a place sufficiently fortified to protect them 
in the event of civic disturbances. 

All these uses have passed away, and most of the belfries have 
cither fallen into neglect or been removed or appropriated to other 
purposes. Of those remaining, the oldest seems to be that of Toumay, 
a fine tower, though a good deal altered and its effect destroyed b\ 
more modern additions. 



BELFRIES—MUNICIPAL HALLS. 



belfry at Ghent was commenced in 1183, but the stone-w^ 
Snly completed in 1337. In 1376 a wooden spire was placet 
upon it, making up the height to 237 ft. This has 
been recently taken down in order to complete the 
tower according to the original design, which, liko 
that of most of the unfinished buildings of Belgium, 
lias been carefully preserved. When finished it will 
be about 300 ft. in height, and one of the finest bel¬ 
fries in the country. The woodcut ho. 420 is a reduc¬ 
tion of the original drawing, which, though not so 
perfect as some others, gives a fair idea of what it 
is intended to be. 

The belfry of Brussels was one of the finest in the 
country, but after various misfortunes it fell in 1714, 
and is only known now by a model still preserved in 
the city. 

At Ypres and Bruges the belfries form part of the 
great halls of the city. Those at Lierre, Nieuport, 

Alost, Furnes, and other cities, have been all more 
or less destroyed by alterations, and are more in¬ 
teresting to the antiquary than to the architect; 
moreover, like the cities themselves, they never could 
have been of the first class, or rcmarkablo for any 
extraordinary magnificence. 


The great municipal halls, which arc found in all 
the principal cities of Belgium, are of three classes : 

l. Town -halls—the municipal senate-houses and 
courts of justice. 2. Trade-halls or market-houses, 
the principal of which were cloth hulls, cloth having 
been the great staple manufacture of Belgium during 
the* middle ages. And lastly Guildhalls, or the sepa¬ 
rate places of assembly of the different guilds or associated trades of 
the cities. 


420. Belfry ftt Obelit 
From the original 
drawing. 


As far as existing examples go, it would appear that the trade-halls 
were ho first erected. The cloth-hall at Ypres is by far tho most 
magnificent and beautiful of these, as also the earliest. The founda¬ 
tion-stone w; laid in 1200 by Baldwin of (•onstantinople, but it was 
not finished till 10 f years afterwards. Th facade is 440 ft. in length, 
and of the simplest possible design, being perfectly straight and 
unbroken from end to end. The windows of eaeh storey, all of 
uno design, are repeated, not only along the whole front, but at eaeh 
end. Its height is varied by the noble belfry which rises from its 
centre, aud by a bold and beamiful pinnacle at each end. Tim whole 
is of the puro architecture of tho 13th century, and is one of the most 
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Part 


J$g/ edifices of its class to be seen anywhere. It might perliap 
>eon improved by the greater degree ol expression and the 
bolder shadows which lines brought down to the ground would have 
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‘L but as it is, it is extremely pleasing from its simplicity and 
1‘ 1 " cfc f-daptation of its exterior to its internal arangements. 
1 hesc consist of one vast hall on the ground-floor, supported by several 
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TOWN-HALLS. 


^s**^yo yx columns, with lopg galleries and great halls above it for 
^%^SQ-r^tIie trade to which it was appropriated. 

The town-hall at Bruges is perhaps the oldest building erected espe¬ 
cially for that purpose in Belgium, the foundation-stone having been 
laid in 1377. Tt is a small building, being only 88 ft. in front by Go in 
depth, and of a singularly pure and elegant design. Its small size causes 
it to suffer considerably from its immediate proximity to the cloth-hall 
and other trade-halls of the city. These, grouped with the beltry in 
their centre, occupy one end of the great Place, and, though not remark¬ 
able for beauty, either of design or detail, still form a most imposing 
mass. The belfry is one of the most picturesque towers in the country. 
Its original height was 356 ft., which was diminished by about GO ft. by 
the removal of the spire in 1741, though it still towers above all the 
buildings of the city, and in that flat country is seen far and wide. 

The finest of the town-halls of Belgium, built originally as such, 
is that of Brussels (woodcut No. 422), commenced in 1401, and finished 


in 1455. In dimensions it is inferior to the cloth-hall at Ypres, being 
only 264 ft. in length by about 50 in depth, and its details, as may be 
supposed from its age, are less pure; but the spire that surmounts its 
centre, rising to the height of 374 ft., is unrivalled for beauty of outline 
and design, by any spire in Belgium, and is entitled to take rank among 
the noblest examples of the class in Europe. Notwithstanding its late 
age, there is no extravagance, either in design or detail, about it ; but 
the mode in which the octagon is placed on the square, aud the outline 
broken and varied by the bold and important pinnacles that group 
around it, produce a most pleasing variety, without interfering with 
the main constructive lines of the building. The spire, properly so 
called, is small, so that its open-work tracery is pleasing and appro¬ 
priate, which is more than can be said of some of its German rivals, in 
which fins mode of ornamentation is quite unsuited to the large scale 


on which it is attempted. 

Next in importance to this is the well-known and beautiful town- 
hall at Louvain (1448-4463), certainly the most elaborately decorated 
piece of Gothic architecture in existence. Though perhaps a little over ¬ 
done in some parts, the whole is so consistent, and the outline and 
general scheme of decoration so good, that little fault can Ire found with 
it. In design it follows very closely the hall at Bruges, but wants tlio 
tower, which gives such dignity to those at Brussels and Ypres. 

Towards the end of the same century (1481) the inhabitants of 
Ghent determined oil the erection of a town-hall, which, had it ever 
been finished, would have surpassed all the others in size ami richness, 
though whether it would have equalled them in beauty is lucre than 
doubt tub After a e* ntury of intcinq ted labour the design was abac 
doned before it was more than two-thirds completed, and now that 
age has softened down its extravagances, it is a pleasing and perhaps 
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TOWN-HALLS. 



bT ful building. Nothing, however, can exceed the extent of 


. an d Unmeaning ornament that is spread over every part of it, 
u\iu n gi< at licliness certainly, but frequently degenerating into 
Jatl tasto - Tlle architecture of the hall at Ypres, though only 
° r °^ hircl as costl y » proportion to its extent, is far nobler and 
more satisfactory than this ever could have been. But when erected 

a C ay o tnie art was past, and its place was sought to be supplied by 
extent of ornament. 

The same remarks apply to the town-hall at Oudcnarde, a buildup 
ovulen ly meant as a copy of that at Louvain, but having combined with 
t a belfry, m imitation of that at Brussels. The result is certainly rich 
and pleasmg in general effect; but the details incidental to its age 

mrlfl— marl ; ed th ® exccution > an<1 given to the whole a clumsiness 
, that 8**% detract from its beauty. Even the effect 

I ° 1 Jclt . ry 18 s P 0lled h y tho temptation to exliibit a masonic trick 
yf make lfc a PP eav as if standing on tho two slight pillars of the porch 

Z 1 S I 6Ver ’ ? ut a PP arent stability is as necessary to tine architectural 
auty as real stability is to the dignity of tho art 

Among the smaller halls that of Mens is perhaps the most elegant 

wl« 1S r y T t0 that ° f St Quentin, which, though now in France, 
as a * IciiiLsh city at the time of its erection. 

of J ’i ,i f h “' magnificence Mechlin attempted tho erection 

a hall, which was in- 

tended to rival those of any of 
tho neighbouring towns. Civic 
troubles, however, put a stop to 
the work before it was carried so 
far as to enable us now oven to 
determine what the original design 
may have been. 

Ainon-Lc minor edifices of the 


Same class may ho mentioned the 
^loth-halls of Louvain and Ghent, 

Wh of the best age, though 
small; and the Bouehcries or 
meat-markets of Diest, Ypres, 

Antwerp, and other towns—the 
boatmen’s lodge at. Ghent, and the 
mrgesscs’ lodge at Bruges, besides 
numerous other scattered memo¬ 
rials of civic magnificeiico that 
meet one everywhere in this great 
emporium of mediaeval industry 423 * 1>ttrt «r Uw w.-a.-ps mi. .i.u lv. w., scale. 

u V"' 1 ; 1 ^ called, little remains in Belgium worthy of 

• , unless it bo the palace of tho Bishop of Liege (woo lout No. 423). 










































BELGIAN ARCHITECT U BE. 

/as far as size and richness of decoration are concerned, alnfc)sj 
vcs the reputation it has attained. It was, however, unfortu¬ 
nately commenced at an age (1508) when the Gothic stylo was all but 
extinct, and it is impossible to admire its stunted columns and flat 
arches in such immediate proximity to the purer works of the preceding- 
centuries. 

Of the same age and style was the Exchange at Antwerp (1515). 
This building was more pleasing in its details, the merchants having 
apparently clung longer to the spirit that animated their forefathers 
than the clergy, who earlier felt the influence of the Italian Renais¬ 
sance. Neither of them can be called in strictness Gothic buildings, 
for the true spirit of that art had perished before they were com¬ 
menced. 

Many of t$B private dwelling-houses in the Flemish cities are 
picturesque and elegant, though hardly rising to the grade of speci¬ 
mens of fine art ; but when grouped together in the narrow winding 
streets, or along the banks of the canals, the result is so varied and 
charming that we are inclined to ascribe to them more intrinsic beauty 
than they really possess as individual designs. Most of them are of 
brick, and the brick being used undisguisedly, and the buildings de¬ 
pending wholly on such forms as could be given to that material, they 
never offend our taste by shams ; and the honest endeavour of the 
citizens to ornament their dwellings externally, meets here with the 
success that must always follow such an attempt. To exhibit this 
class of structures adequately would require far more illustration than 
is compatible with a work like the present, and would occupy the space 
that more properly belongs to buildings of a larger and more monu¬ 
mental class, and of higher pretensions to architectural effect, both in 
their design, and the manner in which it is carried out. 
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CHAPTER III. 

H OLLAND. 

* CONTENTS. 

Churches — Civil and Domestic Buildings. 


The moment wo pass the "boundary line which separates Belgium from 
Holland, we feel that we have stepped at once into a new architectural 
province. At last we have got among a people of pure Aryan or Teu¬ 
tonic race, without one trace of Turanian or Celtic hlood in their veins, 
and who consequently carry out their architectural designs with a 
matter-of-fact simplicity that is edifying, if not charming. It is not 
that the kingdom of Holland is deficient in the possession of mediaeval 
churches — far from it — she possesses as many Gothic cathedrals as we 
do, and their average dimensions are equal to those which adorn this 
island, they belong also to the same age ; but the result is wonderfully 
different. 

The Dutch did not work out any part of the style for themselves; 
they attempted no novelties, and did not even give themselves 
tiie trouble to understand perfectly the style they were employing. 
They were then, as now, a religious people, and wanted churches, and 
built them according to tho only pattern then available. No one can 
say that their churches were not perfectly adapted to the form of 
worship then prevalent, and in dimensions and dignity perfectly suited 
to the wants of tho communities who erected them. Notwithstanding 
all this, they are only vast warehouses of devotion, and are utter 
failures as works of art. 

If any one wishes to perfectly realize tho difference lie tween mere 
ornamental construction and ornamental construction which is also 
ornamented, he cannot do better than study carefully the design of these 
Dutch churches. Their dimensions are frequently grand, their pro¬ 
portions generally pleasing, and the subordination of tho parts to each 
Other often most judicious. On tho other hand, the pillars of the pier 
arches are almost always round- the vaulting shafts poor, and never 
carried to a sufficient resting-place—the windows want ruullions and 
tracery—the vaults are domed and stilted—the ribs lean and every¬ 
thing in fact is pared down as closely to mere utility as is possible 
in such a style. In France or in England, in the same age, every 
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HOLLAND. 

ould have spoken out and liad a-meaning; and every ditg 
not only have been in its right place, but would have expressed 
the reason of its being there, and the purpose to which it was applied. 

To the want of artistic feeling, or real knowledge of the style which 
is shown in the designs of the Dutch churches, must be added the 
inferiority of the material in which they were carried out. Some are 
wholly of brick, and few are entirely of stone, though most of them 
have an admixture of the nobler material—and where brick is em¬ 
ployed, without great care and artistic feeling, the result is generally 
poor and unsatisfactory. 

Judged by their dimensions alone, the churches of Holland ought to 
be almost as interesting as those of Belgium, for they are generally large, 
with lofty and well-proportioned aisles, and transepts which project 
boldly. They have frequently tall and not ungraceful western towers, 
and often large windows filled with good tracery, though mostly of a late 
age. Notwithstanding all these requisites of a perfect Gothic church, 
there is not one of them that must not be considered a failure, L orn 
the causes just mentioned. 

These remarks apply especially to the great churches at Haarlem, 
Leyden, and Rotterdam, two at Amsterdam, and the two at Delft, the 
older of which contains some details worth)' of attention. That at 
Gouda is remarkable for the beauty of its painted glass, though the 
architecture of the church is very unworthy of so brilliant an ornament. 

The church at Dort is older than most of these, and has a venerable 
look about it that hides many of the faults of its architecture, but it 
will not bear examination. 

The churches of Utrecht and Bois le Due are to some extent 


exceptions to the general poverty of design which characterises the 
churches of Holland. This is owing probably to the situation of these 
two churches on the verge of the province, and their proximity to 
Belgium and Germany. That at Utrecht consists at the present day 


of merely two fragments — a choir and a tower, the nave that joined 
them having been destroyed by a stoim and never replaced. What 
remains is good late German, though it is much disfigured by modern 
additions. The church at Buis le Due is still a large and richly orna¬ 
mented church, with a good deal of stem e-work about it ; but being too 
large for the decaying town in which it stands, it has suffered much 
L oin neglect, and is now in a very ruinous condition. 

'Ihe church at Kampen, on the Zuider Zee, is better than most 
others, and many of the smaller churches on the borders of the pro- 
' nie • are worthy of more attention than they have received. There 
an; few abbeys or monastic buildings of any importance to be found, 
^uch establishments never having been suited to the industrious 
character of the Dutch people. 

Lad as are the churches of Holland, the town halls and civic build- 
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V? H * Ilr - CIVIL AND DOMESTIC BUILDINGS. 



_ / even w orse. There is not, in the whole of the Netherlai 
<^n£^hat can be classed as a work of fine art. Even age has been unable 
to lendei them tolerably picturesque; nor arc there in the province 
any belli ies with their picturesque forms, nor any palaces worthy of 
note, which belong to the middle ages. The older dwelling-houses are 
sometimes picturesque and pleasing, but less so than those of Belgium. 

ost of them are unpretending specimens of honest building, the result 
o which is often satisfactory; and combined, as they generally are in 
uteli towns, with water and trees, and with the air of neatness and 
comfort which pervades the whole, we sometimes scarcely feel inclined 
to quarrel with the absence of higher elements of art when so pleasing 
n result has been produced without them. 


Notw i tli standing all this, it might be well worth while to give one 
or two examples of the plans and illustrations of some of the churches 
111 tfoUaml in a work like the present, not so much for their own sake, 
“ for comparison with other buildings, but the materials do not exist’ 
J he Dutch have shown the same indifference to the conservation of their 
mediaeval monuments which their forefathers exhibited in their erec- 
i 10I b and not one has been edited in modern times in such a manner 
JJ t0 admit of bcin S Quoted. 1 The history of this variety remains for 
the present to he written, but fortunately it is one of the least important 
of its class. 


nf/ 1 A J ar f C Work wa9 commenoC(1 a fow years ago on the clmrch at Bois lc Due; but 
“Uyr the first numbers it seems to have come to grief, and has not been since heard of 
in this country at least. 
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BOOK IV. 

GERMANY. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

CONTENTS. 

Historical notice — Circular churches — Aix-la-Chapelle — Nimeguen — Bonn. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


A.D. 

Charlemagne .768 to 814 

Conrad I. of Franconia ...... 911 

Henry the Fowler. 918 

Otho I., or the G reat . 938 

Otho II. r . . 973 ' 

Otho III . 9 g 3 

Henry II. 1002 

Conrad the Salique . j024 

Henry III. 1039 

Henry IV. . 

Henry V . . 

Lothaire II. . . . .^25 


A.D. 

Conrad Ill., Hohenstaufon.1138 

Frederick Burbarossa.1152 

Henry VI. 1190 

Frederick 11.1212 

Conradin. 1250 

Rudolph of Hamburgh. 1273 

Albert of Austria.1298 

Louis of Bavaria. 1314 

Charles of Luxemburg.1347 

Frederick IV.1440 

Maximilian 1.1493 

Charles V.ir.19 to 1557 


As might be expected from the known difference of race, the history of 
architecture in Germany differs in the most marked degree from that 
ot France; and instead of a number of distinct nationalities being 
gradually absorbed into one great central despotism, and their indi¬ 
viduality obliterated, as happened in that country, wo find Germany 
commencing as a great united power under Charlemagne and the 
Othos, but with a strong tendency to disintegration from first to last. 
Had the Germans been as pure Aryans as they are sometimes supposed! 
to be, they might under certain circumstances havo resolved themselves 
mt° an. aggregation of village communities under one paramount pro- 
teetoi. J ho presence of a Celtic dominion on their western frontier, 
always greedy i >r territory, and always prepared to fight either for its 
’ '4. m 8itioTi, or for anything else, prevented such a catastrophe as this. 
































HISTORICAL NOTICE. 

tendency in those parts of Germany where the hlood w; 
was towards every city becoming an independent community, 
every trade an independent guild, and every lordship a little kingdom 
in so far as independence was concerned. All this, however, was the 
natural tendency of the race, and by no means involved the cutting up 
oi the country into separate architectural provinces. Had the country 
indeed been divided into 1000 or 1500 separate principalities and free 
cities, instead of one-tentli of that number, the uniformity would have 
been greater than it is, and from the Alps to the Baltic we should 
have had only one style, as was very nearly being the case during the 
middle ages. The greatest difference that strikes the observer at first 
sight, is the change of style between the buildings on the banks of the 
Rhine and those on the shores of the Baltic. This, however, is more 
superficial than real, and arose from the fact of no stone being found on 
the sandy plains of Prussia. The inhabitants of Northern Germany 
were forced to uso brick, and that only, and consequently employed 
forms which were different from those used in stone countries, but 
varying from them constructively more than essentially. There may 
nevertheless be a certain infusion of Wendish blood in Northern Ger- 



many, which may to some extent have influenced the style, but it is 
not easy to trace or isolate it. 

On the eastern boundary of the province a well marked ethno¬ 
graphic distinction may easily be detected. In Bohemia and Moravia 
a strong infusion of Sclavonic fooling does tincturo the art, but not 
to its advantage. In these countries thore are some very grand Gothic 
buildings; but they are wild and ill understood as Gothic designs, 
and by no means satisfy the judgment of any one who is familiar 
with the best examples in France or England. In Siebenburgen, 1 as 
might be expected, the style is still more abnormal, but it would take 
more trouble and more illustration to describe it than its importance 
deserves ; for, except the cathedral at Karlsburg, it does not possess any 
building of great architectural magnificence. Its general characteristic* 
is that it is more Italian than German, though not the less interesting 
for that very reason. 

The history of Gothic architecture in Germany began practically 
with Charlemagne and ended with Charles V. There may he some 
buildings erected before the date of the first-named king, hut if so, 
they are small and unimportant, and indeed, it s- ems probable that- the 
edifices left by the Homans sufficed for the early wants of the people. 
Some of these, like the church at Treves, were built for Christian pur¬ 
poses: while others may have been in wood and have perished. Be 


1 8eo two papers on tins subject in « Juhrbuch del* Central Commission zur Erhaltung 
dor Baudonkinaie/ vol. ii. p. 65, and vol. iii, p. 149, 







RHENISH ARCHITECTURE. 

ks it may, however, from the time of Charlemagne we can tfcj 
history of the stylo with tolerable distinctness. A considerable 
impulse was given to it under the Othos (93G-1002), and under the 
Hohenstaufens (1138 to 1238) the old round-arched style reached its 
culminating point of perfection. If any style deserves the name of 
German it is this, as it was elaborated in the valley of the "Rhine, with 
very little assistance from any other nation beyond the hints obtained 
from the close connection that then existed between the Germans and 
the inhabitants of the Valley of the Po. 

With the house of Hapsburg (1273) a change came over the spirit 
of the country. What Germany did in the 18th century was only a 
repetition of what she had done in the 13th. At the latter epoch she 
abandoned her native literature, almost her mother tongue—to speak 
French and to copy French fashions, as at the earlier epoch she for¬ 
sook her own noble style of art to adopt the French pointed Gothic. 
Had she thoroughly understood and appreciated the French style, it 
might have been as well; but it was foreign to her tastes, she had 
never worked it out from the beginning, and it soon in consequence 
became exaggerated, and finally degenerated into a display of tricks and 
tours de force. 

By a strange perversion of historical evidence, tho Germans have 
attempted of late years to appropriate to themselves the credit of the 
invention of the pointed style, calling it in consequence German archi¬ 
tecture. The fact being that the pointed stjdo was not only invented 
but perfected in France long before the Germans thought of introducing 
it; and when they adopted it, they did so without understanding it, 
and fell far short of the perfection to which it was carried by the 
French in all the edifices which they erected in the age of its greatest 
development in their own country. 

On the other hand, the Germans may fairly claim the invention 
of the particular style which prevailed throughout Lombardy and 
Germany of which we are now speaking. This style, it is true, never 
was fully developed, and never reached that perfection of finish and 
completeness which the pointed style attained. Notwithstanding this, 
it contained as noble elements as the other, and was capable of as suc¬ 
cessful cultivation, and, bad its simpler form and grander dimensions 
been elaborated with the same care and taste, Europo might have 
possessed a higher style of mediaeval architecture than she has yet seen. 
The task, however, was abandoned Ixfore it was half completed, and it 
is only too probable now that it can never bo resumed. 

A complete history of this style, worthy of its importance, is still 
a desideratum which it is to be hoped the zeal and industry of German 
architects will ere long supply, and vindicate their national art from 
ihe neglect, it now lies under, by illustrating as it deserves one of 




fI * 1 histouical notice. 

/ interesting chapter" in the history of architecture. 1 Already 
writers seem to he aware that the age of the Holienstaufcns 
only the most exclusively national, hut also the most brilliant 
peno of their histoiy. Its annals have engaged the pens of their 
>e.st lstoiians, and its poetry has been rescued from obscurity and com¬ 
mented upon with characteristic fulness. Every phase of their civi- 
1 sat ion has been fully illustrated, except one— that one being their 
architecture, the noblest and the most living record of what they did 
or aspired to do, that could be left for their posterity to study. So dis¬ 
tinctly is it their own, that, were it necessary to find for it a separate 
hul, the, st} le of tho ITohenstaufens would be that which would most 
correctly describe it. 

Ihe leading characteristics of the German style are the double 
h’u al arrangement of plan, the multiplication of small circular or 
.uij^nLu towers, combined with polygonal domes, at tlio intersections 
° le trause pts with the nave, and the extended nse of galleries under 
K) eaves of the roofs both of tho apses and of the straight sides. The 
most ornamental parts are the doorways and the capitals of the columns. 

6 latter 8 iw beauty and in riobucss anything of their kind 

executed during tho middle ages, and, though sometimes rude in exeeu- 
lon, t cy equal in design any capitals ever invented. These onlv re- 
1UUe f ux porience and refinement of another centuiy of labour to 
qualify 'them to compete successfully with any part of the pointed style 
oi architecture which succeeded their own. 


1 Hie work of F. Oaten on Hie archi¬ 
tecture of Lombardy, and Hint of Goier and 
Uor J z on ‘lie Style in the Rhine countrr, 
combined with the works of Boisscrie, 
' llread y lumislied considerable in ate - 


rials In- such u history. 13oth these first- 
named works were left incomplete, the 
; former from the death of the author, 
the latter owing to the late troubles of the 
i country. 
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St. Gall. 

As just mentioned, the history of Gothic architecture in Germany com¬ 
mences practically with Charlemagne; and, by a fortunate accident, 
we are able to begin our account of it by quoting from a contemporary 
illustration of the greatest interest and importance. In the library of 
the monastery of St. Gall, in Switzerland, a manuscript plan of a great 
monastic establishment was found by Mabillon in the 17 th century, 
and published by him in the second volume of the ‘Annals of the 
Benedictine Order/ The name of the author is not known; but, from 
some dedicatory verses on the back, it appears certain that it was sent to 
Gospertus, who was Abbot of the monastery, in the beginning of the 
ninth century, and who in fact rebuilt the church and part of the 
monastic buildings between the year 820 and 830. Mabillon conjectures 
tha t the plan was prepared by Eigenhard, the friend of Charlemagne, and 
who was also the director of his buildings. It is by no means impro¬ 
bable that this may have been the case, though it does not seem possible 
to prove it. 

It is a matter of extreme difficulty to decide how far this plan was 
1 Uowed in the erection of either the church or monastery of St. Gall 
at this remote period, for everything there ha^bcen so altered at subse¬ 
quent times; nor is it very important to enquire. The plan does not 
pretend to represent any particular establishment, but is a “projet ’ of 
what was then considered a perfect monastery. In this respect it resem¬ 
bles the plans of fortified towns which are engraved in our books ot 
fortification representing the systems of Yauban, Ooehom, Montalembert, 
&c., and which, though applicable “ mutatis mutandis ” to everyplace, 
have never literally been earned out in any one. It is in fact an illus¬ 
tration of the Benedictine system, as applicable to Germany in the ninth 
century, hi its completed and most perfect form, and on this account is 
far more interesting to us than if it had been merely a plan of any par¬ 
ticular monaster . 
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ST. GALL. 


j/plan itself is on two sheets of parchment, anti is so large ('34 W 

at only a small portion of it can be reproduced here, and that 
reduced scale. 

.sn J h „ C f "i 1101 ? f° llp ° f buildhl S s was apparently meant to occupy a 
space of about 450 ft. by 300. On the north side of the church (a a) 

■*** lodging (b), with a covered way Li thl 

det L’i , an ° 0n eithel ' face: bis kitchen and offices being 
he nnlJ and , at w ed t0 tb0 eaStwar<L To tbe westward of this was 
dtiuL i (C) ’ ^ fartlie r in the same direction the hos- 

I or guest-house (d), with accommodation attached to it for the 
-dorses and servants of strangers. 

Beyond the abbot’s house to the eastward was the dispensary M 
d beyond that again the residence of the doctor (k), with his 

mot;.^ mediCal ^ ^ SimpleS ^ tL ° “ * £ 

douM 0 e, the e i StWi w 0f tbC great Cluirdl «tuatcd another small 
double-apse church (a c , divided into two by a wall across the centre. 

mente Sli l » a oloister * ^rounded by apart- 

residence LuW th ° inflnn “tt the doctor’s 

. ’ d % lt , th0 , weet6m Portion of the chapel was attached, 

ho other was the school and residence of the novices. Beyond these 

T als ° a " ““ te vof a. S ' Z 

lxmltrc a !! he H0U ' Ward were situated the kitchen-garden, the 

fart n ya f’/ S ‘' anan ° 8 ’ miUs ’ houses, and other offices. These 
last aie not shown m the woodcut, for want of space. 

On the south side of the church was situated the great cloister (i) 

SheT rL 0 r ° f thi V VaS 

. n ( K )’ whlch also opened into the great wine-cellar A\. . ir i 

«■ ~ *■ oo. 4* 

inferior an ° th ° r ho8 P itium <»< «PP*™tly for an 

P or class of guests; and to the southward and westward (o o) were 

forL W °,rT S ’ Sh ° ep ’ “ d * 4LS 

and care as eaT W Wt ° le arrall S cd with as much skill 

can found m the best modem farms. 

to te 1 P ° int 0f iuterest is t,u ' cburch > which was designed 
three alls ;Lt Sfr ° me ^ 6St a “ d 80 {t “» v idth > dividcd into 
• « b 20 i'i in widtk W T+t <;, ' l j "" a,S; tlU> , '° nilV ^ ■ !o > <h " outer 

east has a vaulted Li ** tT 0 *? 8085 tb ° one towards the 

relics of the jS£ *° tho 

:z“v z <,r .*«»»,. urr 

crn a P tSe .' on the same level as the floor of the 


Bee p. 361 . 
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ST. GALL. 


14 was to be dedicated to St. Paul, and the eastern one to St. Pe 



wen the two choirs is the font (r) and the altar of St. John the 
aptist, and on each side are a range of altars dedicated to various saints, 
jclnnd both apses are open spaces or paradises (r n) (parvis), that to 
k west is surrounded by an open semicircular porch, by which the 
public wore to gain access to the church; and on cither side of this, but 
etached, arc two circular towers, each with an altar on its summit, one 
dedicated to the archangel Michael, the other to Gabriel: these were 
to be reached by circular stab's or inclined planes. No mention is made 
of bells, and the text would seem to intimato rather that the towers 
were designed for watch-towers or observatories. The similarity of 
Vl 1 p °' S ^' on alK ^ Porm that of the Irish round towers is most remark¬ 
able ; but whether this was in compliment to the Irish saint to whom 
10 monastery owed its origin, or whether we must look to llavenna for 
the type, are questions not easily determined at the present date, for 
" 0 . ow far to ° httle as yet of the archeology of the age to speak with 
certainty on any such questions. It is by no means improbable that 
the meaning and on'gin of these and of the Irish towers were the same ; 
mt whether it was a form exclusively belonging to a Celtic or Irish, 
i-aee or common tq all churches of that ago, is what we cannot now 
c ° Ll ^ e fr°ui tlio imperfect data at out command. 

On either sido of the east end of the church is an apartment, where 
ho transept is usually found ; that on tho south is the vestry (s) : on 
the north is the library (r), and attached to the church on the same 
Mde is the schoolmaster’s house (u), and beyond that the porter’s (v). 

A l the living. apartments have stoves in the angles, but the dormi- 
tory has a most scientific arrangement for beating: the furnace is at 
ai,d tlj ° smoko is conveyed away by a detached shaft at (y) ; between 
w neh there must have been some arrangement* of flues beneath the 
noor tor heating the sleeping-apartment of the monks. 

\ero it not that the , inoontrovortiljle, to , I feel 

6 ' malmcd to fanc y that tho monasteries of this dark age showed 
i refinement and such completeness as is hero evidenced ; for at 
° P “ l0d of . their history can anything more perfect be found. In the 
c i aroh especially, tho two apses, tho number of altars, tho crypt and 

tlbnl.T. 1 * 1 fll ° 8Acristj ’’ tlle library. &c., many of which 

m ° generally been considered as the invention of subsequent 
Zml m “ ied distinctly and clearly, as woll-uUderst -v 

of ecclesiastical edifices. This fact refutes at 
f mnde 1 ° aigumente regarding tlio dates of churohes which have been 

^ n ' n ., ' ® tl I :l P 08e d era of the introduction of those accessories. 

I y another fortunate coincidence there is a church still standing on 
i° .s am o .iciehunau, in tho lake of Constance, within thirty miles of 
m , vh, ngs to 

nearly all its principal featured. It was finished, or at least dedicated. 
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year 816, and therefore this event tooit place just befoie 
of St. Gall commenced.’ 

As will be seen from the plan (woodcut !S T o. 425) the dimensions o 
the two churches are nearly the same; on the St Gall plan they are 
written 200 ft. by 80. This church is 2.50 by 83 
English feet, hut the eastern* apse has been re¬ 
built on a more extended scale, and if we restore 
its original circular form, we bring its dimensions 
so nearly to those of the St. Gall plan, that, if its 
author used what we now know as French feet, 
the dimensions of the two may he considered as 
identical. The pier-arches of the nave are plain, 
and the whole arrangement is not unlike that of 
the nave of Motier cn Dor (woodcut No. 349). 
One of the most remarkable peculiarities of the 
Iteichenau church is the door behind the altar 
in the western apse, and the great window looking 
into it, with double stairs which lead up to it, as 
though the Bishop’s throne was placed there above 
the heads of all. The two principal entrances were, 
as shown in woodcut No. 42(5, on each side of the 
western apse, and the whole of the elevation 
in so far as it is extended—retains the original 
design of the 9th century 


425. PLan of Church at 
Iteichennu. 

Scale 100 ft. to l in. 


Elevation of West-end of Church at Reichenau. 
Scale 60 feet to 1 inch. 


Although retaining the wood¬ 
en roof, and never apparently 
intended to be vaulted, this 
church is essentially Gothic 
in nil its details. There is 
not a classical feature about 
it, and wo are rather startled 
to find the Barbarian style so 
complete at so early an age, 
and so far removed from any¬ 
thing that could with pro¬ 
priety be called Romanesque. 3 

There are other churches 
in this neighbourhood scarce^ 7. 


less ancient in date than this one at Iteichenau, and almost as interesting 


1 All the particulars regarding this 
church are taken from Ilubach, ‘ Alt- 
christliche Bauwcfcke/ pp. 109, xlix. 

1 Tlr.it bhown in the woodcut is a sug¬ 
gestion of Dr. Hub .oh. 

1 If there are an y renin ins of the monas¬ 
tic buildings at Iteichenau it is extremely 


desirable that they should be examined, 
in order to boo bow far they accord with 
the St. Gall plan. What if it should turn 
out to bo a perfected plan of Reicheruiu 
sent after its completion by the abbot 
Heiton to bis friend Gospcrtus? 
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Among these may he mentioned that of Eoinain- 
, the body of which certainly remains as it was when consecrated 
in the year 753. The narthex, which is in 
two storeys, may bo a century or two later, 
and the porch and east end are of the pointed 
style of the 12 th or 13 th centuries. The 
vaulting of the nave also can hardly be co¬ 
eval with the original building. 

From other examples in the neighbour¬ 
hood, we may safely infer that it originally 
terminated eastward in one or three apses. 

Supposing these to be restored, w r e have a 
church of about 150 ft. in length by 55 in 
width across the nave, with transepts, a 
tower at the intersection, and nearly all the 
arrangements found at a much later age, and 
■with scarcely any more reminiscence of the 
Bomanesque style than is observable at 


in-kXLj 


-127. Plan of the Church of Romain- 
Motkr. From Blavignac. 1 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


Beichenau. 


The external mode of decoration is very much that of the two 
churches of San Apollinaro at Bavenna, but is carried one step further, 
inasmuch as in the upper storey of the nave each compartment is 
divided into two arches, with no central support: in the tower there 



■12S. \ i ow 0 f the Church of Romain-Muticr. From Blavignnc. 


1 4 Histoire do 1 Architecture Saeree du 4 C an 10 mc Sit'*<de dans les Eveches de < relievo, 
Lainatme, et Sion, 1853/ 
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Three sucli little arches in each hay, anil in the narthex five. 

"design afterwards became in Germany and Italy the favourite string¬ 
course moulding. 

The church of Granson, on the borders of the lake of Xcufchatel, 
though much smaller, is scarcely less interesting. It belongs to the 

Carlovingian era, and like many 
^ churches of that age, has bor¬ 

rowed its pillars and many of 
its ornaments from earlier mo¬ 
numents. Its most remarkable 
peculiarity is the vault of the 
nave, which shows how timidly 
at that early period the archi¬ 
tects undertook to vault even 
the narrowest spans, the whole 
nave with its side-aisles being 
only 30 ft. wide. It is the 
earliest specimen we possess of 
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429. Section of Church at Granson. From BUivignac. 


a mode of vaulting which subsequently became very common in the 
south of France, and which, as has been pointed out above, led to most 
of the forms of vaulting afterwards introduced. 

The church of Notre Dame de Neufchatel, part of which is as old 
as from 927 to 954, presents also forms of beauty and interest. The 
same may be said of the tower of the cathedral of Sion, which is of 
the same ago, and of parts also of the cathedral of Geneva. 

The church at Payerne is very similar in size and in all its arrange¬ 
ments to that of Romain-Motier; but being two centuries more modern, 
the transition is complete, and it shows all the peculiarities of a round- 
arched Gothic style as completely as San Michele at Pavia, or any 
other church of the same age. 

If there are any examples of Basilican churches in Germany as old 
as these (Swiss examples, they have nut yet been described, nor their age 
satisfactorily ascertained. The oldest known example, so far as I am 
aware, is i lie old Bom at liatisbon, 1 originally apparently about 40 ft. 
by 20 over all. It was surrounded internally by eleven niches, and 
vaul ted. 11 also possessed the peculiarly G erman arrangement of having 
no entrance at th end, but with a deep gallery occupying about 
one-fourth of the church. T he lateral entrance is unfortunately gone, 
so that there is very little ornamental architecture about the place by 
which its age could lx* determined; and as no record remains of its 
foundation, we can only conjecture that it may belong to some time 
slightly subsequent to the Carlovingian era/ 


Kallu,l) i;l Usr.ii Baukimst,’ pi . 1 . Let ween the years 1019 - 1042 , erected a 

lie h 

-irml.'f* Unit, l\i|ipr>, the archbishop, ' (.very respect between the old basilica and 
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places in this age the original cathedrals of Fulda air 
both 1710011 he assumes to have been double-apse basilicas, 
but apparently "without any sufficient data. There 
is no doubt that the cathedral at the latter place, 
burnt in 1248, was a double-apse church; but if it 
was anything like his restoration it could not have 
been erected earlier than the 11th or 12th centuries, 
and must have replaced an older building, which, for 
anything we know, may have been circular, as pro¬ 
bably as rectangular; and such would likewise appear 
to have been the case at Fulda, though there is as 
little to reason upon there as at Cologne. 

Leaving these somewhat apocryphal examples, we 
must come down to the end of the 10th or beginning 430. pun of 11,0 Church 

at Gernrodr. 

of the 11th century for examples of the class we are From Puttrichd 
now speaking of. Of these, one of the most perfect 
and interesting is the church at Gemrode, in the llartz, founded A.n. 
9G0, when probably the eastern part (not the extended choir) was com¬ 
menced, and the whole building may be assumed to have been erected 
within a century after that date. From the plan (woodcut No. 430). 
it will be seen how singu¬ 
larly like it is to the St. 

Gall example, except that it 
appears to have been origi¬ 
nally about 50 ft., or one- 
fourth less in length. The 
western circular towers, in¬ 
stead of being detached, are 
here joined to the building. 

Tiers too are introduced in¬ 
ternally, alternating with 
pillars ; and altogether the 
church shows just such an 
advance on the St. Gall plan 
as we might expect a cen¬ 
tury or so to produce, li 
exemplifies most satisfac¬ 
torily the original form of 431. View of West-end of Church At Get nrodo. From Putt rich. 

these churches. 


It possesses what is rare in this country- -a bold triton urn gallery, 
and externally that strange frontispiece forming the connecting gallery 


lltr baptistery, so us to make a double- ; date of that ul Kalisbou to the 10th eeu- 
apse church out of the old Romar.c^ue tury. 

arrangement, the similarity of the two 1 ‘ Baukunst des Mittelaltev* in Saeh- 
buildings may prolxibly bring down the ' sen.’ 
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two towers, which is so distinguishing a characteristic of Germ! 

A still bolder example of this gallery remains in the fagade 
of the once famous abbey of Corvey, on the eastern frontier of West¬ 
phalia (woodcut No. 
432), where we find 
the feature developed 
to its fullest extent, 
so that it must origi¬ 
nally have entirely 
hidden the church 
placed behind it, as 
it did afterwards at 
Strasbourg and in 
many other exam¬ 
ples. 

At Gemrodc, as at 
Eeichenau, the roof 
was originally in¬ 
tended to have been 
of wood, the crypts 
under the two apses 
being alone vaulted. 
Indeed at that age 
the German archi- 

View of West-end of Abbey of Corvey. 

tccts hardly felt 


themselves skilled enough to undertake a stone roof of any great 
extent. The old Dom at Eatisbon is only 13 ft. in width, and that 
could they accomplish, but not apparently one like Gernrode, where 
the span was twice that in extent. 

If the church at Gernrode is a satisfactory specimen of a complete 
German design carried out in its integrity, the cathedral at Treves is 
both more interesting as well as instructive from a very different 
cause. It is one of those aggregated buildings of all ages and styles 
which let us into the secrets of the art, and contain a whole history 
within themselves; and as the dates of the successive building eras can 
be ascertained -with very tolerable accuracy, it may be as well to 
describe it next in the series, to explain how and when the various 


changes took place. 

As is well known, the original cathedral at Treves was built by the 
pious Helena, mother of Constantine, and seems, like the contem¬ 
porary church at Jerusalem, to have consisted of two distinct edifices, 
one rectangular, the other circular. The original circular building 
vvas pulled down in the 13th century, to make way for the present 
chtircl ,n its site, and most probably of the same 

dimensions. Of the other, or square building, enough still remains 








433. plan of original church at Trfeves. 1 Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


TREVES. 

9 



434. 



Plan of Mediwval Church at Treves. From Schmidt, • Baudcukmale von Triers.' Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


It ia by no means clear that tliero were not three or live pillars originally separating 
the nave from the aisles instead of the two now built into the piers ot the Gothic church. 
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in the walls of the present basilica to enable ns to determin 


and plan with very tolerable accuracy, iho plan of it in the woodcut 


4 as. Western Apse of Church nt Trfcvcs. From Schmidt. Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 



(No. 433) is taken from Schmidt’s most valuable work on the Antiquities 
of Treves. The atrium has been added by ray sell, because it was an 
almost universal feature in 
churches of the date in which 
this was erected, and because 
there is every reason to be¬ 
lieve that the present church 
occupies as nearly as possible 
the exact site of the older one, 
and is of the same dimensions. 

The circular church, is re¬ 
stored from the Roman exam¬ 
ples of the same age (woodcuts 
218, and 262 to 273 ). From 
their relative positions it will 
bo Noon how indispensable the 
atrium must have been. 

This Romanesque church 
seems to luive remained pretty 
much in its original state till 
the beginning of the 11th 

century, when the Archbishop Foppo found it so ruinous 


Eastern Apse of Church at Treves. From Schmidt 
Scale 50 ft. to l in. 


from age, that 
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nyfred to be almost entirely rebuilt. Ho first encased the pillars 
Itomans in masonry, making them into piers. He then took in and 
roofed over the atrium, and added an apse at the western end, thug con¬ 
verting it into a German church of the approved model, so that from this 
time forward the buildings took the form shown in the woodcut No. 434. 
No veiy important works seem to have been undertaken from the begin¬ 
ning of the 11th till the middle of the I2tli century, when Bishop Hillin 
is said to have undertaken the repair or rebuilding of the eastern apse : 
he did not proceed beyond the foundation ; but the work was taken up 
and completed by Bishop John, who held the see from 1190 to 1212. 
These two apses, therefore, one an example of the beginning of the Ger¬ 
man round-arched style, the other representing the same near its close, 
show clearly the progress which had been made in the interval. 

The first of these apses (woodcut No. 435) is perhaps somewhat 
vuder than we might reasonably expect, though this may in part be ac¬ 
counted for by its remote provincial situation. The round towers too 
are subordinate to the square ones, in a manner more congenial to French 
than to German taste. But the principal defect is in the apsidal gallery, 

which is rude and tasteless as com¬ 
pared with other specimens, which 
we are apparently justified in con¬ 
sidering as contemporary. Before 
the later or eastern apse was erected 
the gallery had almost run into the 


11ilcrnul View of ^ Church at Hildeshdm. 
I’roui Miilit i. 


t;5s. Vi in ot Church ut HiUUvh.'in:. Kroiu 
MiilliT, routinuetl by (UmlVich 
,Scale, too lu to l in. 
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^site extreme of minute littleness, and the polygonal form and 
g buttresses of pointed architecture were beginning to supersede the 
simpler outlines of the parent style, of which these two specimens form 
as it were the Alpha and the Omega. Between them the examples and 
varieties are so numerous, that there really is an “ embarras de richesse 
in selecting those most appropriate for illustration. 

The church at Hildesheim, erected by Bishop Bernward in the first 
years of the 11th century, is among the earliest and most interesting of 
those remaining in sufficient purity to enable us to judge correctly of 
their original appearance. The plan (woodcut No. 438) is simple, 
first a western transept or facade, a nave little longer than it is broad, 
terminated by another transept similar to the first, flanked like it by 
two octagonal towers; beyond this a short choir and simple apse, with 
a low aisle surrounding it, but not communicating directly with the 
church. The entrances are as usual on each side of the nave, and none 
at the west end. Though the proportions appear short with reference to 
the breadth, considerable additional effect is given by the screens that 
shut off both arms of the eastern transept so as not to allow the perspec¬ 
tive effect to be broken. Hence the continuous view of the central aisle, 
being six times as long as it is broad, gives the appearance ol far greater 
length to the church than could be supposed possible from its lineal 
dimensions. But the great beauty here is the 
elegance both in proportion and detoil of the pier- 
arches, which separate the nave from the aisles; 
the proportion of the pillars is excellent, their 
capitals rich and beautiful, and eveiy third pillar 
being replaced by a pier, gives a variety and ap¬ 
parent stability which is ex¬ 
tremely pleasing. 

The church at Limburg on 
the Haardt, erected by the 
Emperor Conrad, a.d. 1035, is a 
similar though rather a larger 
church than that at Hildesheim, 
aud possesses a peculiarity some¬ 
what new in Germany, of a 
handsome western porch and 
entrance, with a choir with a 
square termination, instead of 
with an apse as was usual. 

The three great typical 
buildings of this epoch are the 
libenish cathedrals of Mayence, 

Worms, and Spires. The first 
was commenced in the 10 th 


4 19 Plan of Cuthoflvnl of Worm* 
L'roin < trior mid Gor*. 
ScnL 100 fat to l fm-h. 


410. One Bay of Cathe¬ 
dral ut Worms. 
From Cif;ier and < idr7. 






















L Cn. II. 


worms. 


ly, and still possesses .parts belonging to that age. Tlie present 
ie at \\ onns belongs principally to the church dedicated there in 
The age of the third and most important of these three cathe¬ 
drals is still a matter of controversy, and one, I fear, that will not be 



110 . 



settled without difficulty; for the church'has been so frequently da¬ 
maged by fire and war, and lately by ill judged restorations, that ii 
is not easy to ascertain what portions of it ate old and what new. Still 
1 cannot help feeling convinced that i ’ plan, and proba bly a great part 
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it of the present structure, may belong to the original buildif 
>ad, conimenced in 10:10, and which was dedicated by his grand sb 
'envy IV., thirty-one years afterwards. 

Except the eastern apse, which is as usual flanked by two round 
towers, the whole of the exterior of Mayence has been so completely 
rebuilt, that little can now be said about it. The plan presents nothing 
remarkable, except that it is evident, from its solidity and arrangement, 
that it was intended from the commencement to be a vaulted building; 
while of its details only one doorway remains which can with certainty 
be said to belong to the original foundation. 1 It is remarkable princi¬ 
pally for the classicality of its details, which almost deserve the title of 
Romanesque; and if its age is correctly ascertained (the end of the 10 th 
century), it would go far to confirm the date usually assigned to the 
portal at Lorsch, namely, the late Carlovingian period. 2 

At Worms the only part now remaining, of the edifice dedicated in 
1110 , is the eastern end. The western apse cannot be older than the 
year 1200, the intermediate parts having been erected between those 
dates. The original plan is probably nearly unchanged, and is a fine 
specimen of its class. The eastern apse is a curious compromise between 
the two modes of finishing that were in use at that period, being 
square externally, and circular in the interior. Internally the vaulting 
throughout is simple and judicious, without any straining after effects 
like those which puzzled the Norman architects in the same age (see 
ante p. 465), and the alternate clustered piers and large sizo of the 
windows give to the whole a variety and lightness not usual in 
churches of that date. Nothing can well be simpler or nobler than the 
design externally. The four circular towers and the two domes break 
the sky-line pleasingly, and the ornamentation throughput is good and 
appropriate. Among the best of its details are the pilaster-like but¬ 
tresses which ornament its flanks, one of these is shown on a larger scale 
(woodcut No. 44U). They display the true feeling of Gothic art: one 
moo fling on each side running round the windows, while the central 
group forms a pilaster running up to the cornice. 

Tf the design has a defect, it is the want of dignity in the lateral 
entrances, and from these moreover being placed unsymmetrically on 
the flanks. The fact of these being lateral arose from the double-apse 
arrangement; but there seems no reason why they should not have 
been central, and been covered by a porch to give them dignity. 
U bother right or wrong, this position of the entrances is typical of Ger¬ 
man church architecture, and is found in all ages. 


Mni). f, * Duutsoh Baiikunst/ vol. i. possess four plans, all with great preten- 
1 v i sions to accu racy, and with scales attached, 

l iavr in»t been able tu»osivrtain the hut they differ so widely that I do not 
diiru.n.-Mii -, of May. .' . Cathedral with kuow which to fallow. 

Huffichnit correctness to quote thorn. I 




SPIKES. 


jumough tlio cathedral of Spires cannot boast of the elegance 
_ " of Worms, it is perhaps, taken as a whole, the finest spe¬ 
cimen m Europe of a bold and simple building conceived, if the expres¬ 
sion may bo used, in a truly Doric 


.§L 


spirit. Its general dimensions are 
435 ft. in length by 125 in width ; 
and taken with its adjuncts, it 
covers about 57,000 square feet, 
so that though of sufficient dimen¬ 
sions, it is by no means one of the 
largest cathedrals of its class. It 
is built so solidly, that the sup¬ 
porting masses occupy nearly a 
fifth of the area, and like the 
other great building of Conrad’s, 
the church of Limburg, this pos¬ 
sesses, what is so rare in Germany, 
a narthex or porch, and its prin¬ 
cipal entrance faces the altar. Its 
great merit is the daring boldness 
and simplicity of its nave, which 
is 45 ft. wide between the piers, 
and 105 ft. high to the centre of the 
y ail H> dimensions never attained in 
England, though they are equalled 
or surpassed in some of the French 
cathedrals. There is a simple 
grandeur about the parts of this 
building which gives a value to 
the dimensions unknown in later 
times, and it may be questioned if 
there is any other mediaeval church 
which impresses the spectator more 
hy its appearance of size than this. 

Externally, too, the body of the church has no ornament but its 
Mnall window openings, and the gallery that runs round under all its 
roots. But the bold square towers (certainly of the 12th century) and 
the central dome group pleasingly together, and. rising so far above 
the low roofs of the half-depopulated town at its feet, impress the 
spectator with awe and admiration at the boldness of the design and 
the grandeur with which it has been carried ont. Taken altogether, 
this noble building proves that the Gorman architects at that time had 
actually produced a great and original style, and that had they perse 
'-‘yd they must have attooeeded ill perfecting it, but they abandoned 
their lask before it was half completed. 


Plan of x bo t lathed ral at Spires. From Geior 
and Gorz. Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 
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jfhe western, apse of the cathedral at Mavenee is the most modem 
-ui these three great cathedrals, and perhaps the only example in Ger¬ 
many where a triapsal arrangement has been attempted with polygonal 

instead of circular forms. In 


443. Western Apse of Cathedral at Mayence. 


this instance, as shown in 
woodcut No. 443, the three 
apses, each forming three 
sides of an octagon, are com¬ 
bined together so as to form 
a singularly spacious and 
elegant choir, both exter¬ 
nally and internally as beau¬ 
tiful as anything of its kind 
in Germany. Its style is so 
nearly identical 'with that 
of the eastern apso of the 
that there can be no doubt 


cathedral at Treves (woodcut No. 436), 
but that, like it, it belongs to the beginning of the 13th century. 
At this timo more variety and angularity were coming into use, 
suggested no doubt by the greater convenience which flat surfaces 
presented for inserting larger windows than could conveniently be 
used with the older curved outlines, for now that painted glass had 
come into general use, large openings had becomo indispensable for its 
display. Notwithstanding this advantage, and the great beauty of the 
other forms often adopted, none of them compensate for the external 


effect of the circular lines of the older buildings. 

Proceeding northwards, it may bo asserted as a general rule, that 
the churches of Westphalia are singularly devoid of taste and good 
design. They are extremely numerous, and many of them are suffi¬ 
ciently large for architectural effect ; but in the earlier or Pound Gothic 
period they betray a clumsiness which is the reverse of pleasing, and in 
the age of the Pointed Gothic the style is wire-drawn and attenuated to 
a degr^ which is almost worse than the heaviness of that which pi e- 
cedcd it. The fact, indeed, is only too apparent, that the northern 
Germans were not architecturally an artistic people, for neither in 
Westphalia nor in any of the countries between it and the Baltic do 
we find any churches displaying that beauty of style or constructive 
appropriateness which characterises those of Cologne or the cities to 


the southward of that town. 

A good deal of the heaviness of the northern churches internally 
may no doubt be traced to the circumstance that the earlier examples 
depended almost wholly on colour for their ornament, and the paint¬ 
ing having disappeared, the plain 'stone or plaster surfaces remain— 
fheir flatness being made only the more prominent by the whitewash 
tli it now covers tb m Notwithstanding these defects, so many of 
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PROGRESS OF SPIRE-GROWTH. 


^t^p^chjivches remain in a state so nearly unaltered at the present 
much information might he gleaned from a study of their 
peculiarities. The three examples, for instance, given in woodcut No. 
444, illustrate very completely the progress of German spire-growth. 


(St 



Church at Mindcn. 


Cathedral at Paderbom. 


Chnrrh at Srwt. 


From * Mitteraltcrliche Kunst in Westphalen/ von W. LUtke. 


The first, that of Minden, ip a very early example of the facade screen 
80 popular throughout Germany in the middle ages. The centre ex¬ 
ample, from the cathedral at Paderhorn, belonging to the middle of 
the lith century, shows one of the earliest attempts at a spire-like 
roof to a tower, four gables being used instead of the two which were 
generally employed. The third illustration, from Soest, about a.d. 

4 200, shows the transition complete. The four gables are still there, 
hnt do not extend to the angles, nor do they form the principal roof. 
Ihe comers are cut off, so as to suggest an octagon, and a second roof 
has grown up to the form of a spire, entirely eclipsing that suggested 
by the gables. Tn this instance also the tower has become a specinu n 
of a complete design, and, though the narthex or porch has somewhat 
the appearance of being stuck on, the upper part of the tower is of 
con side raid e elegance. 

Ihe same process of spire-growth can ,be traced to some extent 
both in England and in Franco, but on the whole it is by no means 
clear that the spire, properly so called, is not an importation irom the 
Kinks of the Rhine. Height in the roof appears always to have been 
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lered a beauty by Gennan architects,, and it seems to have 
ied to towers earlier in Germany than in other countries. 



Far more important than these, and surpassing them infinitely in 
beauty, is the group of churches which adorns the city of Cologne, the 
virtual capital, or at least the principal city, of Germany at the time of 
their erection. The old cathedral has perished and made way for the 
celebrated structure that now occupies its place. As just remarked, if it 
was like the restoration proposed by Boisseree, it resembled Worms, 
and must have belonged to the 12th century ; but it does not seem that 
there are sufficient data for determining this question. 

Of the remaining churches three may be selected as types of the 
Gennan round arched style as it existed on the eve of the introduction 
of the French pointed style into Germany. 



44f». Sta. Marla in Capitolio, Cologne. From Boh- tree’s * Nieder Rhein.’ Scale 100 ft. to l in. 


Of the. e, Sta. Maria in Capitolio (woodcut No. 445), is apparently 
the oldest; but of the church erected in the 10th century only the nave 
remains, and that considerably altered. The three noble apses that 
adorn- the east end belong to the 12th, or perhaps even to the 13th 
century. In plan these apses are more spacious than those of the 
Apostles’ Church or of that of St. Martin (woodcuts 440 and 447), this 
Iuirch alone having a broad aisle running round each, a feature which 
gives great breadth and variety to the perspective, but the apse of the 
Church of the Apostles (erected a.d. 1035) is far more beautiful extern¬ 
ally. Tuis building is perhaps, taken altogether, tfo most pleasing exam¬ 
ple of its class, externally at least. The whole design of the east end is 
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s^Wplete, as we now see it, and is perfectly well balanced in all its 
\$t. Martin’s on the other hand (woodcut No. 447) has more of the 
aspiring tendencies of the pointed style, and, though very elegant, its ap- 
sidal gallery is too small, and the whole design somewhat wire-drawn, 
while there is a solidity and repose about the design of the Apostles’ 
Church, and a perfect harmony among the parts which we miss in the more 
modern example. These three churches, taken together, suffice probably 



to illustrate sufficiently the nature and capabilities of the style which 
Wt ‘ are describing. The triapsal arrangement possesses in a remarkable 
degree the architectural propriety of terminating nobly the interior to 
'vhioh it, is applied. As the worshipper advances up the na\ \ the 
rf r, 'o apses open gradually upon him, and form a noble and appropriate 
climax without the effect being destroyed by something less magui- 
icent beyond. But their most pleasing effect is external, where the 
three simple circular lines combine gracefully together, and tonn an 
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baseimnt for any central dome or cower. Compared witli 
confused buttresses and pinnacles of the apses of the French pointed 
churches, it must certainly be admitted that the German designs are far 

nobler, as possessing more 
architectural propriety and 
more of the elements of true 
and simple beauty. The 
churches which possess this 
feature arc small, it is true, 
and therefore it is hardly 
fair to compare them with 
such imposing edifices as 
the great and overpower- 
i n gly-magni ficent cathedral 
of the same town ; but 
among buildings on their 
own scale they are as 
yet unrivalled. As these 
churches now stand, their 
effect is to some extent 
marred by the circumstance 
of their naves neither being 
sufficient in extent nor so 
ornamental as to support 
effectually the varied out¬ 
line and rich decoration of 
the apse. Generally these 
are of a different age and of 
a less ornate style, so that 
the complete effect of a well- 
balanced composition is 
wanting; but this does not 
suffice to destroy the great 
beauties these churches un¬ 
doubtedly possess. 

In so far as beauty of 
design in this style is con¬ 
cerned, perhaps the church 
at Bonn ought to bo quoted 
next, after those of Cologne. 
It is only the cast end, however, that belongs properly to their style of 
architecture, the nave and central tower were not completed till the 13th 
century ; but thr custom apso and its two flanking towers are in them- 
e* as noble as the iriapsal arrangement of the Apostles’ Church, but 


447. 


Apse of St. Martin’s Church at Cologne. From Boirsorde. 
Scale 50 ft. to 1 In. 


'■'on;.! ivnuire . \ , u a bolder nave and loftier west end to balance them 
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uore modest arrangement of that building. As it is, the effect 
Utjhr church as a whole 
is destroyed by the compa¬ 
rative meanness of these 
parts. 

As in the case with 
almost all mediaeval build - 
ings, the greater numl>er of 
churches of this age have 
been erected at different 
periods of time, and the de¬ 
signs altered as the work 
proceeded, to suit the taste 
of the day. This circum¬ 
stance makes them par¬ 
ticularly interesting to 
the architectural historian, 
though the artist and archi¬ 
tect must always regret the 
incompleteness and wa nt of 
harmony which this pro¬ 
duces. An exception to 
this rule is found in the 
beautiful abbey church at 
Laacli, erected between the 
years 1093 and 115(3, there¬ 
fore rather early in the 
style. Its dimensions are 
small, only 215 feet inter- 
nally by 62 ; but this is 
compensated for by its com¬ 
pleteness. It is one of the 
few churches that still pos¬ 
sess the western paradisus 
or parvis, as shown in the 
remarkable ancient plan 
found at St. Gall. 1 The 
western apse is applied to 
its proper use of a tomb- 
liousc, and on each side of 
3 t> as at Heichenau, are the 

E ..ji n1l ‘ UUl ‘ s '- ^ x 'h-r- £«* End of CUuroh A* Bwtfb • »• 

naA1 y this church has two 

central and four lateral towers, two of the. latter being square, and two 


k3oc p. fuJU ct seq 7. 
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:ar. It is impossible to fancy anything more picturesquely pie,I 
in this group of towers of various heights and shapes, or a church 
producing a more striking effect with such diminu¬ 
tive dimensions as this one possesses, the highest 
point being only 140 ft. from the ground-line. 
Xo church, however, of the pointed Gothic style 
has its sky-lino so pleasingly broken, while the 
cornices and eaves still retain all the unbroken 
simplicity of classic examples, showing how easily 
the two forms might have been combined by fol¬ 
lowing the path hero indicated. 

These are perhaps the finest and most typical 
buildings in this style, and sufficient to charac¬ 
terise the form of architecture in vogue in Germany 
in the great Ilohonstaufen period, and in the century 
immediately preceding the accession to power of 
that house ; but they are not nearly all the really 
important buildings which during the epoch of 
true German greatness were erected in almost 
every considerable city of the empire. In Cologne 
itself there is the church of St. Gereou, the nave 
of which, with its crypt, belongs to the 11th cen 
tury, the apse to the 12tli, and the decagonal 
domed part to the 13tli. This is a most interesting specimen of transit 


•My. Plan of Church at Loach. 
From (Jc-i'T and Oorz. 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 



\ lew ol Church at Loach. From Oder and GiJrz. 
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lecture, and as such will be mentioned hereafter . So is the 
^of St. Cunibert, dedicated in 1248, and hardly more advanced 
in style than the abbey of St. Denis near Paris, built at least a century 
earlier. The churches of St. George and of Sion in the same city afford 
interesting examples of the style, but even more important, however, than 
these are the noble church at Andernach, the abbey church of Heisterbaeh. 


:<sl 



au d that of St. Guerin in Neuss. In the same neighbourhood the little 
nnvh of Sinzig is a pleasing specimen of the age when the Germans 
la d laid aside the bold simplicity of tlieir earlier forms to adopt the 
more eb-g;>,iit and sparkling contours of pointed architecture. 1 A little 


Dt pnrli<*nlnrs of more of these churches sec IDi^eree. ‘ N idler Rhein.’ 
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up tlio Rhine the church of St, Castor at Coblentz agrees 

exemplifies the later style 
(1157-1208), its apse being 
one of the widest and boldest 
of its class, though deficient 
in height. 

The neighbourhood of 
Treves has also some ex¬ 
cellent specimens of round 
Gothic, among which may 
bo mentioned the abbey ot 
Echtemach, the church of St. 
Mathias, and the interesting 
and elegant church of Mor- 
zig. 1 

In Saxony there are many 
beautiful, though no very ex¬ 
tensive, examples of the Ger¬ 
man style. Among these the 
two ruined abbeys of Raulin- 
zelle and Thai Burgal, neither 
of them vaulted cl lurches, are 
remarkable for the simple ele¬ 
gance of their forms and de¬ 
tails, showing how graceful 
the style was becoming before 
the pointed arch was intro¬ 
duced. The church at Wechsel- 
burg is also interesting, though 
somewhat gloomy, and retains 
a rood screen of tho 12 th cen¬ 
tury (woodcut No. 1 52), which 
is a rare and pleasing example 
of its class. The church at 
Hechlingen also deserves men¬ 
tion, and tho fragment of the 
abbey at G oil ingen is a pleas¬ 
ing instance of the pure Ita¬ 
lian class of design sometimes 
found in Germany at this age. 
Its crypt, too, affords an ex¬ 
ample of vaulting .of great elc- 

Crypt nfr O nlltn gidi. Jbruui Ruttrich. gaUCO and llghtllOSb, obtained 


452. Rood Screen at Wcchselburg. I 4 rom Puttricli. 




1 Nr Sdnimlt, ‘ Bitudeukmale Trier,’ where till these are figured 
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producing the horse-shoe arch, or an arch more than half a ciicle 
which takes off' the appearance of great pressure upon the capital 
of the pillar, and gives the vault that height and lightness "which weie 
afterwards sought for and obtained by the introduction of the pointed 
arch. I t is still a question whether this was not the more pleasing expe¬ 
dient of the two. There was one objection to the use of this liorse-shoe 
shape, that considerable difficulty arose in using arches of different spans 
in the same roof, which with pointed arches became perfectly easy. 

Another example of more Italian design, however, is tound in the 
church of hosheim in Alsace, the facade of which (woodcut No. 454) 
belongs as much to Verona as to this side of the Alps. Its interior is 
ot pleasing design, though bolder and more massive than the exterior 
would lead us to expect. 




The facade of the church of Marmoutier in the same province, and 
of the cathedral of Gtiebwiller, are two examples--very similar to one 
another—of a compromise between the purely German and purely 
Italian styles of design. The small openings in the former look almost 
like those of a southern clime, but in its present locality give to the 
church an appearance of gloom by no means usual. Still it has th< i 
merit of vigorous and purpose-liko character. 

At 1‘umberg the church of St. Jacob is well worthy ot attention, and 
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455. Church at Marmoutier. From Cbapuy. 

the Scotch church at liatisbon is one of the best specimens in Gerrnany 
of a simple basilica without transepts or towers. Its principal entrance 
is a bold and elegant, piece of design, covered with grotesque figures 
whose meaning it is difficult to understand. Had it been placed at 
the end of the church, it might have formed the basis of a magnificent 
ftt<;ade; but stuck unsymmetri cully on one side—as is so usual in Ger¬ 
many it loses half its effect, and can only he considered as a detached 
piece of ornamentation, which is here—as it generally is fatal to its 
eifeet. as an architectural composition. 

J)oriiLF CnUROHKR. 

Before leaving ecclesiastical buildings, it is necessary to allude to a 
class of double churches and double cliapels. Of these the typical 
example is the church of Schwartz Kheindorf, 1 dedicated in the year 
1151. It i.s in iisrif a pleasing specimen of the style, irrespective of 

1 4 Dir Doppclkirche 25U S U.D. by And reus Simons : Bonn, 184t>. 













DOUBLE CHURCHES. 


It is, however, simply a church in two storeys, 
lower one looks like 
an extensive crypt, hut this 
does not seem to have been 
its purpose so much as to 
afford an increase of accom¬ 
modation, to enable two con¬ 
gregations to hear the same 
service at the same time, there 


J8L 


be me: alwavs in the centre of 156 . Section of Church of Schwartz IihcindorL 

J k Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 

the floor of the upper church 

an opening sufficient for those above to hoar the service, and for some 
of them at least to see the altar below. In castle chapels, where this 



View of tb,- ('Lurch of ScLw.utz Rhclmlnrf. From Simon. 
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Jtycl is most common, tlio upper storey seems to have been ocm u ._ 
^the noblesse, the lower by their retainers, which makes the arrange 


mt intelligible enough 


* 

e 


The cl lurch at Schwartz Rkeindorf is not large, being only 112 ft. 
long, over all, by 53 ft. wide across the transepts ; and the two western 
bays appear to have been added afterwards. The walls of the lower 
storey are built of sufficient thickness to admit of a gallery being 
earned all round the church externally on the level of the floor of the 


upper church. This gives it a very peculiar but pleasing character; 
and as the details arc good and appropriately designed, it* is altogether 
as characteristic and as original a design as can well be found of the 
purely German style of its age. 

In the castle at Nuremberg there is an old double chapel of this 
sort, but it does not appear in this instance that there was an opening 
between the two: if it existed, it has been stopped up. There is an 
other at Eger, and two are described by Puttrich in his beautiful work 
on Saxony: one of these, the chapel at Landsberg near Hallo, is given 
in plan and section in woodcuts Nos. 458 and 459 ; and though small, 



i.l _I_I-1 

10 20 ft. 

45fl. Plan of Chnpol at Landsberg. 
From Puttrich. 


4f>9. a ction of Chapel at Landsberg. 
From Puttrich. 



being only 40 ft. by 28 internally, presents some beautiful combinations, 
and the details are finished with a degree of elegance not generally 
found in larger edifices: the other, that at Friburg on the Unstrutt, 
measuring 21 ft. by 28, is altogether the best of tlio class, from the beauty 
of its capitals and the finish of every part of it. It belongs in time to the 
very end of the 12th, or rather perhaps to the 13th century, and from the 
form of its vaults and the foliation oi their principal ribs, one is almost 
ineliip d to ascribe to it a later period: for it would be. by no means 
wonderful if in a gem like this the lords of the castlo should revert to 
Ibeir old Gorman stylo instead of adopting foreign innovations. The 
windows are of pointed Gothic, and do not appear like insertions. 
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ming again to Switzerland, with which this chapter began, a 
iveral interesting buildings in that country during the who! 
■arched Gothic period, many containing the boldness of the 
Northern examples with a certain amount of Southern elegance of feel¬ 
ing in the details, which together 
make a very charming combina¬ 
tion. Among these none are more 
remarkable than the cathedral at 
Zurich (woodcut No. 460). Its date 
is not correctly known: for though 
it seems that a church was founded 
here in the time of Otho the Great, 
it is very uncertain whether any 
part of that building is incorpo¬ 
rated in tho present edifice, the 
bulk of which is evidently of the 
Hth or 12 th centuries. The ar¬ 
rangement and details of the nave 


View and Ran of the Cathedral at Zurich. 
From Vorflin. 


aro so absolutely identical with 
those of San Michele at Pavia, 
that both must certainly belong to 
the same epoch. But in this church 

wo meet with several German peculiarities to which attention cannot 
be too frequently drawn by those w T ho would characterise correctly the 
peculiarities of Gorman Gothic. 


Tho first of these is tho absence of any entrance in the west front. 
AV here there is an apse at either end, as is frequent!} the case in 
the German churches, tho cause is perfectly intelligible; but the 
Cathedral of Zurich has not, and never had, an apse at tho west end, 


ft or is it easy to suggest any motive for so unusual an arrangement, 
Unless it is that the prevalence of tho plan of two apses had rendered 
it more usual to enter churches in Germany at the sido, and it was 
consequently adopted oven where tho true motive was wanting. In 
&n architectural point of view it certainly is a mistake, and destroys 
half the effect of the church both internally and externally; but it was 
very common in Germany before they learnt from tho French to make 


a more artistic arrangement of tho several parts. 

Another peculiarity is the distinct preparation for two towers at 
the west end, as proved by tho two great piers, evidently intended to 
support their inner angles. Frequently in Germany tho whole west 
end was carried up to a considerable height above the rool of llio 
,luv, -'» and either two or three small spires were placed on this frontal, 
screen. This, however, docs not appear to havo been the case I .me; 
lor though the two towers that now adorn it are modem* the im< atiou 
seems originally to have been the same. Had they boon intended to 
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_ tlie portal, and give dignity to the principal entrance, 

\^~^rftive would have been clear ; but where no portal was intended^ it" 
is curious that the Germans should so universally have used them, 
while the Italians, whose portals were almost as universally on their 
west fronts, should hardly ever have employed the arrangement. 

The oast end, as will be observed, is square, an arrangement not 
unusual in Switzerland, though nearly unknown in the Gothic churches 
of Italy and Germany. The lateral chapels have apses, especially 
the southern one, which I believe to be either the oldest part of the 
cathedral, or to have been built on the foundations of that of Otho 


the Great. 

The most beautiful and interesting parts of this church are the 
northern doorway and the cloisters, both of nearly the same age, their 



Doorway at Basie. From Chapujl 
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/cottainly extending nine way at least into the 12th centu 
oimens of the sculpture of their age, they are almost unrivalled^ 
strike even the traveller coming from Italy as superior to any of 
the contemporary sculpture of that country. 

One ot the doorways of the Cathedral of Basle (woodcut No. 461) is 
in the same style, and perhaps even more elegant than that of Zurich. 
Both in the elegance of its form and in the appropriateness of its 
details it is quite equal to anything to he found in Italy of the 11th or 
12th centimes. Its one defect, as. compared with Northern examples, 
38 the want of richness in the archivolts that surmount the doorway. 
But, on the other hand, nothing can exceed the elegance of the shafts 
on either side, the niches of the buttresses, or of the cornice which 



surrounds the whole composition. 

1 liese details of the Swiss buildings are well worthy of the most 
attentive consideration, inasmuch as they equal those of Provence or 
the North of Italy in elegance of feeling and design, while they are free 
from the classical trammels which so frequently mar their appropriate¬ 
ness in those provinces. In Switzerland they are as original as in 
orthera Germany, and as picturesque, while they are free from the 
giotesquehess that so frequently mars the beauty of even the best 
specimens in that country. 
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CIRCULAR CHURCHES.. 
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[f we are fortunate in having the St. Gall plan and Rcichcnau 
cathedral with which to begin our history of the Basilican-formed 
churches in Germany, we are equally lucky in having in the Horn at 
Aix-la-Chapolle an authentic example of a circular church of the same 
age. As Emperor of the Romans, Charlemagne seems to have felt it 
necessary that he should have a tomb which should rival that of 
Augustus or Hadrian, while, as he was a Christian, it should follow the 
form of that of Constantine, or the most approved model of the circular 
church, which was that which had been elaborated not very long before 
at Ravenna. Though its design may have been influenced by Italian 
examples to some extent, the general arrangement of the building and 
its details exhibit an originality which is very remarkable. The mode 
in which the internal octagon is converted into a polygon of sixteen 
sides, the arrangement of the vaults in both storeys, and the whole 
design are so essentially Gothic, so different from anything Roman¬ 
esque in form, that it must be for from being the first example of its 
style. It is, however, the oldest wo possess, and the most interesting. 
It was built by the greatest man of his age, and more emperors have 
been crowned and more important events have happened beneath its 
venerable vaults than have been witnessed within the walls of any 
existing church in Christendom. Notwithstanding the doubts that 
have been thrown lately on the fact, I feel convinced that we now 
possess the church of Charlemagne in all essential respects as he left 
it. 1 The great difficulty in fixing its ago appears to arise from the fact 
of most of its architectural ornaments having boon painted or executed 
in mosaic, instead of being curved, and time and whitewash have so ob¬ 
literated those, that the remaining skeleton—it is little else—seems 
ruder and clumsier than might be expected. 

1 The building is as yet practically un- a manner to enable me to Supply the defi- 
edited, notwithstanding its importance in j cieucy. I speak, therefore, on the subject 
the History of architect urn. I have myself with diffidence, 
examined this edifice, but in ton hurried 
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will be seen from the annexed plan, the clmrch is extern all 
of sixteen sides, and is about 105 ft. in diameter; inter- 
ually, eight compound piers support a dome 
47 ft, G in. in diameter. The height is almost 
exactly equal to the external diameter of the 
building. Internally this height is divided 
into four storeys; the two lower, running 
over the side-aisles, arc covered with bold 
intersecting vaults. The third gallery, like 
the triforium of more modem churches, is 
open to the roof, and above that are eight 
windows giving light to the central dome. 

i o the west was a bold tower-like building, 
flanked, as is usual in this style, by two cir¬ 
cular towers containing staircases. To the 
east was a semicircular niche containing the 
altar, which was removed in 1353, when the 
piescnt choir was built to replace it. 

There is a tradition thatOtho III. rebuilt 
this minster, though it is more probable that 
ho built for bimsolf a tomb house behind the 
altar of that of his illustrious predecessor, 
vlu io his bones wero laid and where his tomb till lately stood at tbe 
*r°t marked X in tlie centre of the new choir. What the architect 


46‘2. Plan of the Church M Ai.v-I - 
Chapell'Prom 1. von N : i 
Scale 100 ft. t < * l in. 


seems to have d.rno in the 14tli century was to throw the two buildings 
into one. retaining the outline of Otho’s tomb-house, which may still lie 
detected in the unusual form shown in the plan of the new building. 

_ U ie tradition is that this building is a copy of the church of St. 
Vitale at Ravenna., and on comparing its plan with that represented 
in woodcut No. 274, it must he admitted that there is a considerable 
resemblance. But there is a bold originality in the German edifice, 
and a purpose in its design, that would lead us rather to consider it as 
one ot a long seiies of similar buildings which there is every reason 
to believe existed in Germany in that age. At the same time the 
c csign ot this on® was no doubt considerably influenced bv the know- 
edge of the Italian examples of its class which its builders bad 
acquiied at home and Kaverina, Its being designed by its founder for 
is tomb is quite sufficient to account for its circular plan-- that, as 
las been In quently remarked, being the form always adopted for this 
pm pose. Jt may be considered to have been also a baptistery — the 
;; 10ri " tlOU °* kiogg in those days being regarded as a iv-baptism on 
nn ice of the king upon a new sphere of life. It was in tact a 
phurch, as distinct in its uses as in its form from the 
Vr i 1U Italy u * llA % accompanied the circular church ; but 
1( K1 1 ‘ u K) or 3, °t in this instance can only bo ascertained when 
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'Wtpot and its annals are far more carefully examined than 
Lerto been the case. 


The church at Nimeguen is even less known than this one ; we 
have no tradition as to who its builder was, por whose tomb it was 
erected to contain. From the half- section, half-elevation (woodcut No. 
4(53 *), it will be seen that it is extremely similar to the one just 
described, both in plan and elevation, but evidently of a somewhat 
more modern date, having scarcely a trace of the Romanesque style. 
It wants too the facade which usually adorned churches of that age ; 
but it seems so unaltered from its original arrangement that it is well 
worthy of more attention than it has hitherto received. 


46X 



Of the church of Otho the Great at Magdeburg we know nothing 
but from a model in stone, about 12 It. in diameter, still existing in the 
present cathedral, and containing sitting statues of Otho and his 
English Edith, who were buried in the original edifice. The model 
unfortunately was made in the 13th century, when the original was 
burnt down ; and as the artists in that day were singularly bad 
copyists, we cannot depend much on the resemblance. It appears, 
however, to have been a polygon of sixteen sides externally, like the 
two just mentioned ; and if it is correct to assume, as was generally 
the case, that the choir of the present cathedral is built on the founda¬ 
tion of the older church, its dimensions must have been nearly similar, 
or only slightly inferior to those of either of the two last mentioned 
churches. °Thc details of the model belong to the age in which it was 
made, and not to that of the church it was meant to represent. 

1 Taken from Sohaye*’ ‘ Hwtoire do 1 Architecture cn Jtelgfyue/ vol. ii. l>. 18, taken 
by him, I believe, iivni Ln saultx. 
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OttnuiTslieim in Alsace is another example which, both in design 
iiaensions, is a direct copy of the church at Aix-laChapelle. The 
only difference in plan is that it remains an 
octagon externally as well as internally, and 
that the gallery arches, instead of being filled 
with a screen of classical pillars borrowed 
trom Italy, are ornamented with shafts sup¬ 
porting eight arches designed for the place. 

There is no tradition which tells us who 
built this church, nor for what purpose it 
was erected. It is older than that at 
Nimcguen, hut is certainly a copy of 
Charlemagne's church, and apparently not 
very much more modern. 






At the Petersherg, near Halle, is a curi- 10 jo 30 -w bo oo 70 so rt. 
ous compound example shown in the wood- Churehivt^torsborg. trom 
cut No. 464. It is a ruin, but interesting 

as showing another form of circular church differing from those 
described above, more essentially German in design, and less influenced 
by classical and Iiomanesque forms than they were. It never was or 
could have been vaulted, and it possesses that singular flat tower-like 
frontispiece so characteristic of the German style, which is found in 
no other country, and whose, origin is still to bo traced. 

At Fulda thoro is a circular church of a more complicated plan 
than this, though it is in fact only an 
extension of the same design. The cir¬ 
cular part or choir is in this instance 
adorned with eight free-standing pillars 
of very classical proportions and design, 
very similar to those of llildeshcini 
(woodcut No. 437). There is a small 
transeptal entrance on one side of the 
circle, and apparently a vestry to cor¬ 
respond on the other. 11 is altogether 
one of the most perfect buildings of its 
class, either in Germany or France, in 
« > far at least as its plan is concerned. 

Its date is probably the beginning of 
l he lif],. c entury, but it stands on a 

circular crypt of still more ancient 
date. 1 

At Druggelto, near Soest, there is a small circular church which 
oesurves notice for the singularity of its plan. Externally it is a, 

1 Sec paper by Mr. Pettit in the «Aroliajological Journal; vol. xviii. p. 110. 
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4C6. Plan of Church at 
Priigeltc. Prom Kugler. 
Scale 50 ft. to 1 in. 


'on of twelve sides. Internally it hes four pillars, in tlie centre 
b very large and strong, two more slender, and around them a circle 
of twelve pillars of very attenuated form. As is 
usual in German churches, the door and apse are 
not placed symmetrical]}' as regards each other. 
Its dimensions are small, being only 33 ft. across 
internally. The German architects are not quite 
agreed as to its date; generally it is said that its 
founder brought the plan from the IToly Land, and 
built it here in the 12th century, meaning it to be 
an exact copy of the Holy Sepulchre. If this bo 
the case, it is the plan of the Dome of the Rock that ho brought away 
and repeated, for the arrangement has considerable similarity with the 
plan of that building, but none whatever with that of the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

Though it is anticipating to some extent the order of the dates of 
the buildings of Germany, it may be as well to complete here the 
subject of the oiroular churches of that country ; for after the beginning 
of the 11th century they ceased to be used except in rare and isolated 
instances. At that date all tho barbarian tribes had been converted, 
and the baptism of infants was a far less important ceremony than tiie 
admission of adults into the bosom of the Church, and one not requiring 
a separate edifice for its celebration, and tombs had long since ceased to 
be objects of ambition among a purely Aryan race. At the same time 
the immense increase of the ecclesiastical orders, and the liturgical forms 
then established, rendered the circular form of church inconvenient and 
inapplicable to the wants of the ago. The basilica, on the other hand, 
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BONN — COBERN. 


i s j m 

qually sacred with the baptistery, and soon came to be considered 
V applicable to the entombment of emperors and to other similar 
purposes. 



The circular church called tho Baptistery at Bonn (woodcut No. 46 <). 
which was removed only a few years ago, was one of the most interest¬ 
ing specimens of this class of monuments in the age to which it belongs. 


No record of its erection has been preserved, but its style is evidently 
of the 11th centmy. Excepting that the straight or rectangular part is 
here used as a porch, instead of being inserted between the apse and 
the round church, to form a choir, the building is almost identical 
with St. Tomaso in Limine, and other Lombard churches ot the same 
age. Both externally and internally it is certainly a pleasing and 
elegant form of church, though little adapted either for the accommoda tion 
of a largo congregation or to the ceremonies of the mediaeval Church. 


There is another small 




edifice called a Baptistery* at 
Batisbon, built in the last 
years of the 12th century, 
which shows this form pass¬ 
ing rapidly away, and chang¬ 
ing into the rectangular. It 
is in reality a square sur¬ 
rounded by three apses, and 
surmounted by an octagonal 
dome. As we have just 
seen, the same ar mug omen t 
forms the principal as well 
as the most pleasing cha¬ 
racteristic of tho Cologne 
churches, where on a larger 
scale it shows capabilities 
which we cannot hut regret 
were never carried to their 
legitimate termination. The 
present is a singularly 
pleasing specimen of the 
class, though very small, 
and wanting the nave, the 
addition of which gives 
Mich value to the triapsal 

form at Cologne, and shows Cob.™ on u» n < elte. From Wi nking 

1,ow gracefully its li nes 

mix Kal.lv group together. On tho spot it is still wiled tho Baptistery ; 
nit 1 io correct tradition, 1 believe, is thai it was built for the tomb 
ho u. of tho bishop to whom it owes its erection. 
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/more specimen will serve to illustrate nearly all the IciKqjP 
x of this class. It is a little chapel at Cobern on the Moselle 
/woodcut No. 468 ), hexagonal in plan, with an apse, placed most un- 
symmetrically with reference to the entrance— so at least we should 
consider it: but the Germans seem always to have been of opinion that 
a side entrance was preferable to one opposite the principal point of 
interest. The details of this chapel are remarkably elegant, and its 
external form is a very favourable specimen of the German style just 
before it was superseded in the beginning of the 13 th century by the 
French pointed style. 

There is, besides these, a circular chapel of uncertain date at Alten- 
furt near Nuremberg, and there are many others at Prague and in 
various parts of Germany, but none remarkablo either for their his¬ 
torical or for their artistic importance. This form went out of use 
before the style we are describing reached its acme; and it had not 
therefore a fair chance of receiving that elaboration which was necessary 
for the development of its capabilities. 
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As might ho expected* the remains of domestic architecture are few 
and insignificant as compared with those of the great monumental 
churches, which in that age were the buildings par excellence on which 
the wealth, the talent, and the energy of the nation were so profusely 
lavished. 



i he earliest building which has been brought to light is certainly 
the portal of the Convent at Lorsch, near Mannheim. It is now used 
as a stoic and has been a good deal defaced; but sufficient remains, not 
only to show its form, but the character of i ts details. These are so clas¬ 
sical as to justify us in calling the building Romanesque; and if it 
were not that we have 
'buildings — such for 
instance as St. Paul 
an Trois Chateaux 
(woodcut No. 290\ 
which may date in the 
10th and 11th century 
— wo might be in¬ 
clined to assert most 
confidently that the 
date of this building 
must approximate 
nearly to the time of 
the departure of the 
Romans. On the other 
hand the purely clas- 
yic * ! details of such 
buildings as those 469 ' 

, 1U l iovenoe must render us cautious in judging of the age of any 
maiivT * time ’ from the style alone. No church in Gor- 

ll ‘ 1 ° ° dS81 eal in its details as this, but it will not do to rely on 

i I L io1 cv ^ enco °t date; for a hundred churches may have been 
> l one pnital like rhis, and though ecclesiastical forms had become 


Torch of Convent i\t T.or?> b. 



















DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 

[, an architect may have felt himself justified in resorting to ! 
lunount of Paganism in a semi-secular building. On the whole theie 
seems little doubt but that this porch formed part of the monastic 
building dedicated in the presence of Charlemagne in 774. It may, 
however, have been erected by an Italian architect, and consequently be 
more classical in its details than if the product of some purely leu- 
tonic artist. 

Its dimensions are inconsiderable, being only 31 ft. by 24. It has 
three arches in each face, and above them a series ot pilasters supporting 
straight-lined arches— if the expression may be used. These are inter¬ 
esting, as the same form is currently used in our Saxon architecture, 
but never with such purely classical details as here. It is, in fact, only 
tho elegance of these that gives interest to this building. 

Nothing now remains of the palaces which Charlemagne built at 
Ingelheim or at Aix la-Chapelle, nor of the residences of many of his 
successors, till we come to the period of the llohenstaufens. Of then 
palaces at Gelnlmusen and on the Wartburg enough remains to tell us 
at least in what style and with what degree of taste they were erected, 
and the remains of the contemporary castle of Muenzcnberg complete, 
as far as we can ever now expect it to be completed, our knowledge of 


the subject. 



Arcttilo «.r the Pftlftco at Ch Inhuman. From Mtfllcr. 
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GELNHAUSEN. 


.^ewhere ; but on the whole our knowledge is somewhat meagr 
circumstance that is much to be lamented, as, from what we do find, 
we cannot tail to form a high idea of the state of the domestic building 
arts at that peiiod. 

M hat remains of the once splendid palace of Barbarossa at Gelnhausen 
consists first of a chapel very similar to those described in the last chap¬ 
ter ; it is architecturally a double chapel, except that the lower storey 
was used as the hall of entrance to the palace, and not for divine service, 
fo the left of this were the principal apartments of the palace, pro- 
senting a facade of about 112 ft. in length, and probably half as high. 
Along the front ran a corridor about 10 ft. 
deep, a precaution apparently necessary to 
keep out rain before glass came to be gene¬ 
rally used. Behind this there seem to 
have been three rooms on each floor; the 
largest, or throne-room, being about 50 ft. 
square. The principal architectural fea¬ 
tures of what remains are the open arcades 
oi the facade, one of which is represented 
in the last woodcut (No. 470). For ele¬ 
gance of proportion and beauty of detail 
they are unsurpassed by anything of the 
age, and certainly give a very high idea 
of the degree of excellence to which architecture and the decorative 
arts had then been carried, and, as will be observed, they are purely 
Gothic in detail, without any trace of the classicality of Lorsch. 

The castle on the Wartburg is historically the most important edifice 
of its class in Germany, and its size and state of preservation render it 
remarkable in an artistic point of view. It was in one of its halls 



, Capital, Gk'inhauscu. 

* Denkraal r 


From Muller, 


that the celebrated contest was lield between the six most eminenr 
poets of Germany in tlio year 1206, which, though it nearly ended 
fatally to ono of them at hast, shows how much importance was at¬ 
tached to the profession of literature at even that early period. Here 
the sainted Elizabeth of Hungary lived with her cruel brother-in-law; 
heiv sho practised those virtues and endured those misfortunes that 
render her name so dear and so familiar to all the races of Germany; 
and it was in this castlo that Luther found shelter after leaving the 
Biet at Worms, and where ho resided under the name of Kilter George, 
till happier times enabled him to resume his labours abroad. 

1 bo principal building in the castle where these events took place 
* osely resembles that at Gelnhausen, except that it is larger, being 
111 by 50 in width. It is three storeys in height, without 

counting the basement, which i;. added to the h< ight at. uuv end 1 • \ 
the slope of the ground. 

All a,,, is bji ojk-ii oumtlor loading to 
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finer rooms, tlie dimensions of which cannot now be easily at* 
Tried, owing to the castle having been always inhabited, and altered 
in modern times to suit the convenience and wants ot its recent occu¬ 
piers. In its details it has hardly the elegance of Gelnhausen, but its 
general appearance is solid and imposing, the whole effect being ob¬ 
tained by the grouping of the openings, in which respect it resembles 
the older palaces at Venice more than any other buildings of the 
class. It has not perhaps their minute elegance, but it far surpasses 


them in grandeur and in all the elements of true architectural magni¬ 
ficence. It has been recently restored, apparently with considerable 
judgment, and it well deserves the pains bestowed upon it as one of 
the best illustrations of its style still existing in Europe. 



Vi»*w of the PaUce ou the Wiirtburg. From Puttrich. 


The castle on the Muenzenberg, like those of Gelnhausen and 
Wavtburg, belongs to the I Ith century, and, though loss important, is 
hardly less elegant than either. It derives a peculiar species of pic- 
turowjui ness from Iwing built principally of the prismatic basalt of 
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Ch. IV. CONVENTUAL BUILDINGS. 

/ghbourhood, the crystals being used in their natural form, aW 
__ > .these were not available, the stones have been rusticated with 

a boldness that gives great value to the more ornamental parts, m 
themselves objects of considerable beauty. 

None of these castles have much pretension to interest or magnifi¬ 
cence as fortifications,—a circumstance which gives an idea c>f moie 
peaceful times and more settled security than we could quite expect in 
that age, especially as we find in the period of the pointed style so many 
and such splendid fortifications crowning every eminence along the 
banks of the Kliine, and indeed in every corner of the land, ilicse 
last may, in some instances, have been rebuildings of castles of this date, 
but I am not aware of any having been ascertained to be so. 

There is no want of specimens of conventual buildings and cloisters 
in Germany of this age ; but every one is singularly deficient both in 
design as a whole and in the elegance of its parts. The beautiful arcades 
of the palaces we have just been describing nowhere reappear in con¬ 
ventual buildings. Why this should be so it is difficult to understand, 
but such certainly is the fact. The most elegant that is known to exist 
is probably tho cloister to the cathedral at Zurich. It is nearly square, 
from GO to 70 ft. each way. Every side is divided into five bays by 
piers supporting bold semicircular arches, and these are again sub¬ 
divided into three smaller arches supported by two slender pillars. 
The arrangement will be understood from the woodcut (No. 473). This 
cloister is superior in design to many in Franco and elsewhere of the 
same ago ; its great beauty consists in tho details of the capitals and 
string-courses, Which are all different, most of them with figures singu¬ 
larly well executed, but many merely with conventional foliage, not 
unlike tho honeysuckle of the Greeks, and not unworthy of the com¬ 
parison as far as the mere design is concerned, though the execution is 
mde* The same is the case with the sculptures of the portal; for 
though they display even less classical feeling, they show an exuber¬ 
ance of fancy and a boldness of handling which we miss entirely hi the 
succeeding ages, when the art yielded to make way for mere architec¬ 
tural mouldings, as if tlio two could not exist together. The example 
of Greece forbids us to believe that such is necessarily the case : but in 
the middle ages it is certainly the ease that vs the one advanced nearer 
to perfection, the other declined in almost an equal degn t. 

The best collection of examples of Gerpaan convents is found in 
Boisser^e’s ‘Kinder liheinf But neither those of St Gercon nor of the 
Apostles, nor St. Pantaloon e at Cologne, merit attention as works of art, 
though they are certainly curious as historical monuments; and ’ih“ 
lateral galleries of Sta. Maria in the Capitol arc even inferior in design : 
their resemblance, however, to tho stylo of Kavonua gives them some 
value archamlogically. The same remarks apply to the cloisters at 
Heislerbach, and oven-to the more elegant transitional buildings at 
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ierg. Almost all tlicse examples, nevertheless, possess some 
^ capitals and some parts worthy of study; hut they are badly put 
together and badly used, so that the pleasing effect of a cloistered court 
and conventual buildings is here almost entirely lost. The cause of this 
is hard to explain, when we see so much beauty of design in the build¬ 
ings to which they are generally accompaniments. 




47:*. Cloister at Zurich. From Cliapuy,' Moven Age Monumental/ 


There are several dwetting-houses in Cologne am} elsewhere which 
show how early German town-residences assumed the tall gabled fronts 
which they retained to a very late period through all tlio changes 
which took place in the details with ■which they were carried out. lu 
ili' illustration (woodcut No. 474) there is little ornament, but the 
forms of the windows and the general disposition of the parts are 

























DWELLING HOUSES. 




and the general effect produced certainly satisfactory. 
tlie lower windows is remarkable for the age. and the details are 
and are executed 
with a degree of light¬ 
ness which we are far 
fiom considering as a 
general characteristic of 
so early a style. 

The windows at the 
back of the house illus¬ 
trated in woodcut No. 

474, are so large, that 
were it not for the un- 
niistak cable character of 
those in front, and of 
some of its details, we 
might be inclined to 
suspect that it belonged 
to a much more modem 
age. As shown in the 
woodcut No. 475, the 
details are as light and 
elegant as anything do¬ 
mestic in architecture 
of the pointed style. 

Tlioreare several mi¬ 
nor peculiarities which 

perhaps it might he more 

regular to mention here, 
hut Which it will bo more convenient to allude to when speaking of the 

l ° f T, 0WS 1,1 churches an(1 cloisters w «'0 beginning to 

tok place Penud Wl ' en th ° f ™ tion to toe pointed stylo 

do _ Up t0 that tlie Qerawaa showed no tendency to adopt win- 

the sense in whieh it was afterwards undersold, nor 
oven w ! h T Wlnd ° WS into apartments by mullions. 1 do not 
”Tutm ■ i T , ' n ul8 * ailoe m a ' . v touroh of the windows 
windows ^ ™ Sgest . such. an expedient AH their older 

iambs ’ “ T . 'i < ‘ 011trar y> are simple round-headed openings, with the 
dients. At th* ornamon tod by nook-shafts and other such expe- 
seem to have d v j’f ‘ h ® 12tlL aud beginning of the 1 3th century they 
because tracery had ' tho < ’P en »'»» mon ' ornamental, probably 


because tracerv hi It ' • t,U ' 0 P cuii ’S s nl< " ' ornamental, probably 
Netherlands at tV + ° a ° ertain oxt °nt been adopted in France and the 
at that pehod. They did tiiis first by foiling circles and 
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ties; tlie former a pleasing, the latter a very impleasing, formjg 
w, but not so bad as the three-quarter windows - if I may . so call 

them — used in the 
church of Sion at Co¬ 
logne (woodcut N o. 
476) and elsewhere: 
these, however, are 
hardly so objectionable 
as the fantastic shapes 
they sometimes assum¬ 
ed, as in the examples 
(woodcut No. 477), 
taken from St. Guerin 
at Neuss. Many others 
might be quoted, the 
forms of which are con¬ 
structively bad with¬ 
out being redeemed by 
an elegance of outline 
that sometimes enables 
us to overlook their 
Back Windows in Dwelling-house, Cologne. other faults. I lie more 

tanastic of these, it is 


true, were seldom glazed, but were mere openings in towers or into 
roofs. These windows are also generally found in transition specimens 
in which men try experiments before settling down to a now course of 
design. Notwithstanding this, they are very objectionable, and are the 
one thing that shakes that confidence which might otherwise ho felt 
in the power of the old German style to have perfected itself without 


foreign aid. 




•170. Wind- w from Sion Church, 
Cologne. From Boiwerec. 


from St. Guerin at Neuss, 
From Boisseree. 
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snffinioT f i CC *^ neceK<?< ' lr 5 to repeat—what has been already perhaps 

SE 7oIZT rr 4 ** ^ G “ tEeir pointed 

Ceo ^ a l\ P6ri0d ^ had attained its highest 

aSv in wt m 1110 Iatter countl 7- At all events, we have 

timidly and reluctantly adopted and a + « A. tU u was 

nthcr as a moMoatta to 1» cm,,toy„l cosjnLtLwith'ola'ftn '’" t 

:;r: 1 « ££ - %£ k £ 

l>l»n of the holding j, eminently Geramn W in , 

as contradistinguished from the French elicvet !nd' j.Tft" *SS 
attempt at a domical building ofwhi h if • ’ 1 fine Md 

la plan it is an irre^ilarSjn^ft ■? ^ the last ™P^- 
and CO ft iu tho (1il ° 50 ft ™ do over all, north and south, 

the use of the „ • ,T !! i ° **? ° f tL " oh ^ Notwithstanding 
contemporary stvlo^f F°*’ * W do . tails of lll ° building are as unlike the 

century behind it in tl . " ' l ^ 1S t?, ° and “» iu fact » “early a 
character and * U ull I^°.V mou t of till those expedients which give 

-'.oC oCcIT”*™ **** 

striking example of f] • ° same Clt * v ’ ® t Humbert, is a still moi^e 

century, and dedicated * p or o®*enced in the first decade of the 18th 

foundation-stones of B I248 ' tll ° Ver >' >’ ear in wIli?]l ^ is said the 

VOl. t. 1 10 ^fhedral were laid, it still retains nearly all 
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features of the old German style, and though pointed archefi 
* introduced, and even tracery to a limited extent, it is still very far 
removed from being what can be considered an example of the new 



OL V 1L« 

More advanced than either of these is the choir of the Cathedral 
of Magdeburg, said to have been commenced in 1208, and dedicated m 
1254. ° This was built, as before mentioned, to supply the place of the 
old circular sepulchral church of Otho and his English queen Edith. 
Hence it naturally took the French chcvct form, of which it is, pro¬ 
bably, the earliest example in Germany, and which it copies rudely and 



Section of St Gereon, Cologne. From Boisseree, ' Nieder Rhein.’ 


Soule 50 ft. to 1 in. 



Plan of St O-n on, <Cologne. Fr< in Boisseree. Scale 50 ft to ’ nt 
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Ch - ^ CHURCH AT GELN HAUSEN. 

ln its details. It possesses the polygonal plan, the gra\ 
buttresses, the decorative shafts, .and other peculiarities of the 
style, and, if found in that country, would be classed as of about 
e same age as St. Denis. The upper part of the choir and the nave 
aiG very much later date, and will be mentioned hereafter, 
p x Tilore interesting example of transition than this is the church at 
e usen, unfortunately not of well-known date, but apparently 
m ^ lr ^ middle of the 13th century, though the choir, it is said, was 
not finished till 1370. Its interest lies in its originality, for though 
n pointed arch is adopted, it is in a manner very different from that 
followed by the Frehch, and as if 
t ie architects were determined to 
letain a style of their own. In 
general design its outline is very 
ike that of the church at Sinzig 
(woodcut No. 451). In it at¬ 
tempts are even made to copy its 
apsidal galleries, but their pur- 
p °se is misunderstood, and pillars 
are P laced m front of windows, 
a hinder afterwards carried, 
nt otiasburg and elsewhere, to a 

^ m< f e fatal extent. Taken 
a ugether, the style here exlii- 
U IS light and graceful; but 
noitl'or ^ the stability of the 
t'wud arched Gothic, nor the 
f, 1 M 1 r t '? s ^ le French pointed 
,'T e ; ho ^nrch of Sta. Maria 
attached to the cathedral at Treves 
. anolher of tho anomalous 
la^vhes of this age (1227 to 

frjvn-n f 1 '111 has all eady been lao. Ena end of Church at Golllhttus. ri. >m srale. 

given ( WO odcu t Ko. 434), and 

it si ' sl ’Sg° stl d by the form of the old circular building which 
* U ^p' an ^* ^ >or baps from its proximity to Franco it shows a more 
eireulai 0 s ^ e than either of those already mentioned; still tin 

get her * i ] 11 con ^mually recurs in doorways and windows, and alto- 

part.s • iV lSeS P°mted forms and the general arrangement of 

ever a ^ cannot be said to he well understood. There is, liow- 

aiTan^einTt ^ !' ruly in its plan, and a simplicity about its 

and standing U tho moBt P 1 « w, ‘ n 8 8 J® c * men of lhe 

grouped with n foundation of tlie old church of Sta. Helena, and 
in German ' * 6 L> ° m nr ^thedml, it yield in interest to few churches 
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these we may pass at once to two churches of wcll-autl 

ticated date and of purely French style. 
The first that of St. Elizabeth at Marburg, 
whose name^Jms been already mentioned 
(p. 003) as adding interest and sanctity to 
the old castle on the Wartburg. Four 
years after her death she was canonised, 
and in the same year, 1235, the foundation 
was laid of this beautiful church, which 
was completed and dedicated forty-eight 
years afterwards, viz., in 1283. 

It is a small church, being only 208 ft. 
in length by 09 in width internally, and 
though the details are all of good early 
French style, it still exhibits several Ger¬ 
manisms, being triapsal in plan, and the 
three aisles being of the same height. 
The latter must be considered as a serious 
defect, for, besides the absence of contrast, 
either the narrow side-aisles appear too tall or the central ono too low. 


•181. Han of tht* < 'hurch ut Marburg. 
From Muller's * Denkmaler.’ 
Saile 100 ft to 1 in. 



482. 


Section of Church at Marburg. Scale 50 ft. to 1 i 
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CHURCH AT ALTLNBURG. 


also caused the defect of two storey’s of windows being place.. 
tout in one height oi wall, and without even a gallery to give 
meaning to such an arrangement. No French architect ever fell into 
such a mistake, and it shows how little the builders who could not 
avoid such a solecism understood the spirit of the style they were 
copying. The west front with its two spires is somewhat later in 
date, but of elegant design and is pleasingly proportioned to the body 
of the church, which is rarely the case in Germany. 

The other church is that at Altenburg, not far from Cologno, on the 
opposite side of the river Rhine. The foundation-stone was laid in 
1255, and the chapels round the choir 
completed within a few years of that 
time, but the works were then inter¬ 
rupted, and the greater part of tho 
church not built till tho succeeding cen¬ 
tury. Like all the early churches of tho 
Cistercian Order it is without towers* 
and is extremely simple in its outline and 
decorations. It is, in fact, ahnost a copy 
ot the abbey of Pontigny (woodcut No. 

382), which was built fully a century 
earlier, and though it does show some 
advance in style in the introduction of 
tracery into the Windows, and more va¬ 
riety of outline externally, it is remark¬ 
able how little progress it evinces in tho 
older parts. In the subsequent erection 
there are some noble windows filled with 
tracery of tho very best class, which 
render this church the best counterpart 
Germany can produce of our Tin tern 
in many respects. 
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Plan of Church at Altcnhurg. 
Scalo 100 ft. to 1 in. 


Abbey, which it resembks 
Indeed, taken altogether, this is perhaps the most 
satisfactory church of its ago and style in Germany, and in the erection 
of which the fewest faults have been committed. It has been recently 
rescued from ruin by the King of Prussia, but its extensive conventual 
buildings have been destroyed by fire. 


These examples bring us to the groat typical cathedral of Germany, 
that ot Cologne, which is certainly one of tho noblest temples ever 
erected by man in honour of his Creator. In this respect Germany lias 
l,! u more fortunate than either Fran •«* ot* England, for though in the 
number ot edifices in the pointed style and in beauty of design these 
countries are far superior, Gorraany alone possesses cue preeminent 
example in which all the beauties of its style are united. 

Generally speaking, it is assumed that the building we now see is that 
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by Conrad de Hochsteden in tire year 1248, but more reefe 
have proved that what he did was to rebuild or restore the old 

double-apse cathedral of 
earlier date. The ex¬ 
amples just cpioted, how¬ 
ever, were no other proof 
available, are sufficient 
to show that the Gothic 
style was hardly then in¬ 
troduced into Germany, 
and but very little un¬ 
derstood when practised. 
It seems that the pre¬ 
sent building was begun 
about the year 1270- 
1275, and that the choir 
was completed in all es¬ 
sentials as we now find it 
by the year 1322. 1 Had 
the nave been completed 
at the same rate of pro¬ 
gress, it would have 
shown a wide deviation 
of style, and the western 
front, instead of being 
erected according to the 
beautiful design pre¬ 
served to us, would 
have been covered with 
stump tracery, and other 
vagaries of the late Ger¬ 
man school, all of which 
the north-west tower oc- 


Phui of Oath ‘drul at Cologne. From Boisscrfie.* 
Scale luo French ft. to 1 in. 


are even now observable in the part of 
tually erected. As the body of the church is complete according 
to the original design, one of its principal beauties is the uniformity of 
style that reigns throughout, contrasting strongly as it docs with the 
greater number of northern cathedrals whoso erection spreads over 
Centuries. In dimensions it is the largest cathedral of northern 
Europe; its extreme length being 4G8, its extreme breadth 2? 5, and its 
superficies 91,464 ft., which is 20,000 ft. more than are covered by 




1 TP; bust rewmf of the arguments on vii . et seq. 

in the an tro- * There is a slight error in I 
vt. ivy carried on by F. do Verncilh, the this plan, the artist in reducing it havinK 
Huron de Rosier, and M. Boiflseree, in used tho 8C«*eef I'roneh instead of EngUsh 
I lid rou's • Annuli o ArchMogbiues,' vol. feet. It ought to lie 116th huger. 
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COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 


and one-fourth, more than Amiens was originally design! 

'nr. On comparing the eastern halves of these two from the 
3htre of the intersection of the transept, it will he found that Cologne 
is an exact copy of the French cathedral, not only in general arrange¬ 
ment, hut also in dimensions, the only difference* being a few feet of 
extra length in the choir at Cologne, which is more than made up at 
Amiens hy the projection of the Lady Chapel. The nave, too, at Cologne 
is one hay less in length. On the other hand, the German building 
exceeds the French hy one additional hay in each transept, the two 
extra aisles in the nave, and the enormous substructures of the western 
towers. All these are decided faults of design into which no French 
architect would have fallen. 

Looking at Cologne in any light, no one can fail to perceive that 
its principal defect is its relative shortness. If this was unavoidable, 
at least tho transept should have been omitted altogether as at Bourges, 
or kept within the line of the walls, as at Paris, Bheims, and else¬ 
where. It is true, our long low' English cathedrals require hold pro¬ 
jecting transepts to relieve their monotony; hut at Cologne their 
projection detracts both internally and externally from the requisite 
appearance of length. Indeed, this seems to have been suspected at the 
time, as the fasades of the transepts were the least finished parts of 
Gio building when it was left, and the modern restorers w nld haw* 
done well if they had profited by the hesitation of their predecessors, 
and omitted an expensive and detrimental addition. 

Another defect before alluded to is tho double aisles of the nave. 
It is true these are found at Paris, hut they were an early experiment. 
At Bourges the fault is avoided hy the aisles !>eing of different heights ; 
but in none of the best examples, such as Pheims, Chartres, or Amiens, 
would the architects have been guilty of dispersing their effects or 
destroying their perspectives as is done at Cologne, and now that the 
whole of tho interior is finished these defects of proportion are become 
moic.apparent than they wore before. Tho clear-width of the nave is 
ft. R inches between the piers, its height 155 ft., or nearly four times 
1 j - mGi—M proportion altogether intoh cable in architecture* And tins 
to ect is made even more apparent here by the aisles being, together 
j[iu in wid th to the nave, -while they are only GO ft. in height. Besides 
k c e ect ol artistic disproportion, this exaggerated height of the into- 
1101 as the further disadvantage of dwarfing to a painful extent tho 
“ e]J1 S 8 who frequent it. Even the gorgeous ceremonial ot the 
° huich and their most crowded processions lose all their effect 
jm l anson with the building in which they are performed. \\ ere a 
regiment of Life Guards on horseback to ride down the central aisle at 
Cologne, they would be 
above them. 


converted into pigmies by the 140 ft. ol height 
Lateral spaciousness has not the same dwarfing ottdet; 
when all are standing on the same floor, distance does not- diminish in a 
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lg moro than in the open air, and with that effect we are famnjaj 
/great height in a room is unusual, a ad in proportion as it affects 
the mind with awe or astonishment does it diminish the appearance of 
those objects with which we are familiar. Perhaps, however, the most 
striking defect of the internal design is the want of repose or subordi¬ 
nation of parts: 50 pillars practically identical in design, and spaced 
nearly equally over the floor, and beyond them everywhere a wall of 
glass. If the four central piers had been wider spaced, or ot double the 
section they now are, or had there been any plain wall or any lateral 
chapels anywhere it would have been better. Notwithstanding all 
these defects, it is.a glorious temple; but so mathematically perfect, that 
not one little corner is left for poetry, and it is consequently felt to be 
infinitely less interesting than many buildings of far less pretensions. 

Externally the proportions are as mistaken, if not more so than 
those of the interior; the mass and enormous height ot the western 


towers—actually greater, according to the design, than the whole 
length of the building; if they are ever completed, will give to the 
whole cathedral a look of shortness, which nothing can redeem. "W ith 


such a ground-plan a true architect would have reduced their mass 
one-half, and their height by one-third at least. 

Besides its great size, the cathedral of Cologne has the advantage of 
having been designed at exactly the best age ; while, as before remarked, 
the cathedrals of Itheiins and Paris were a little too early, St. Ouen’s too 
late. The choir of Cologne, which we have seen to be of almost identical 
dimensions with that of Amiens, excels its French rival internally by 
its glazed triforium, the exquisite tracery of the windows, the general 
beauty of the details, and a slightly better proportion between the 
height of the aisles and clerestory. But this advantage is lost extei- 
nally by the forest of exaggerated pinnacles which crowd round the 
upper part of the buihling, not only in singular discord with the plain¬ 
ness of the lower story, but hiding and confusing the perspective of 
the clerestory, in a manner as objectionable in a constructive point 
of view as it is to the eye of an artist. Decorated construction is, no 
doubt, the great secret of true architecture; but like other good things, 
this may be overdone. One-half of the abutting means hero employed 
might have been dispensed with, and the other half disposed so simply 
as to do the work without the confusion produced. When wo turn 
to the interior to see what the vault is, which this mass of abutments is 
provided to support, wo find it with all the defects ot french vaulting 
the libs few and weak, the ridge undulating, the surfaces twisted, and 
the general effect poor and feeble as compared with the gorgeous walls 
that support it. Very judicious painting might remedy this to some 
extent; but as it now stands the effect is most impleasing. 

The noblest as well as the most original part of the design of this 
cathedral is the western facade (woodcut NC>. 485). Had this been 
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fed, it would have risen to the height of 510 ft. This frofci£ 
ered as an independent feature, without reference to its position, 
is a very grand conception. Jt equals in magnificence those designed 
for Strashurg and Louvain, and surpasses both in purity and elegance, 
though it is veiy questionable if the open work of the spires is not car¬ 
ried to far too great an extent, and even the lower part designed far 
too much by rule. M. Boissereo says, “ the square and the triangle 
here reign supreme and this is certainly the case : every part is 
designed with the scale and the compasses, and with a mathematical 
precision perfectly astonishing ; but we miss all the fanciful beauty of 
the more irregular French and English examples. The storied porches 
of Bheims, Chartres, and Wells comprise far more poetry within their 
limited dimensions than is spread over the whole surface of this 
gigantic frontispiece. Cologne is a noble conception of a mason, but 
these were the works of artists in the highest sense of the word. 

It is certainly to be regretted that there is no contemporary French 
example to compare with Cologne, so that we might have been enabled 
to bring this to a clearer test than words can do. St. Ouen’s comes 
nearest to it in age and style, but it is so veiy much smaller as hardly 
to admit of comparison ; for though the length of the two churches is 
nearly identical, the one covers 91,000 square feet, the other little more 
than half that, or only 47,000. Yet so judicious is the disposition of 
the smaller church, and so exquisite its proportions, that notwithstand¬ 
ing the late age of its nave, and the inappropriateness of its modern 
front, it is internally a more beautiful and almost as imposing a church 
as that of Cologne, and externally a far more pleasing study as a 
work of art. Had Marc d’Argent commenced his building at the 
same time as the builder of Cologne, and seen it completed, oi had 
he left his design for it prior to 1322, even with its smaller dimensions 
it would have been by far the nobler work of art, of the two. These, 
however, are after all but vain speculations. Wo see in Cologne the 
finest specimen of masonry attempted in the middle ages; and not¬ 
withstanding its defects, we may hope to see in the completed design 
a really beautiful and noble building, worthy of its builders and of the 
religion to which it is dedicated. 

Fortunately we are not left solely to the drawings of the facade of 
Cologne to enable us to judge of what the effect of these open-work 
spires would be if completed; for at Friburg, in the Brisgau, there is 
a contemporary example, commenced in 1283, and finished in loot). 
This fine spire is identical in stylo with the Cologne designs, and 
perhaps on the whole even butter, certainly purer and ampler both in 
outline and detail, though it is not clear that the richer ornament 
of Cologne would not be more in accordance with this description ot 
lace-work. 

The total height of the spire at Friburg is b85 ft. from the ground, 
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'divided into threo parts. The lower portion is a square, phti 
Simple in its details, with hold prominent buttresses, and containing 
a very handsome porch. The second is an octagon of elegant design, 
with four triangular pinnacles or spireiets at the angles, which break 
most happily the change of outline, and out of this rises, somewhat 
abruptly, the spire 155 ft, in height. An English architect would 
have placed eight bolder pinnacles at its base; a French one would 
have used a gallery, or taken some means to prevent the cone from 
merely resting on the octagon. This junction between the two is poor 
and badly managed; but after all, the question is, whether the open 
spiro is not a mistake, which even the beauty of detail found here 
cannot altogether redeem. It is not sufficient to say it is wrong; 
because a spire is a roof, and this is not. It is true a spire was origi¬ 
nally a roof, and that it still retains the place, and should consequently 
suggest the idea of one ; but this is not absolutely indispensable ; and 
if the tower be insufficient to support the apparent weight of a solid 
snire, or for any such reason, the deviation would be excusable, but 


such is not the case here, nor at Cologne. 

Indeed, it seems that the whole is only another exemplification of 
the ruling idea of the German masons, an excessive love of “ tours de 
force” and an inordinate desire to do clever things in stone, which soon 
led them into all the vagaries of their after Gothic; here it is compa¬ 
ratively inoffensive, though I still feel convinced that if one-half the 
openings of the tracery were filled up, or only a central trefoil or 
quatrefoil left open in each division, the effect would bo far more 
pleasing and satisfactory. 

In the spires that flank the transepts, the open work is wholly 
unobjectionable, owing to the smallness of the scale; but in the main 
and principal feature of the building the case is very different : dignity 
and majesty are there required; and the flimsiness, as it might almost 
be called, of the open work, goes far to destroy this. 

The nave of this church is a fair specimen of the German Gothic 


of the ago, being contemporary with the spire, or perhaps ot a little 
earlier date; but the want of the triforium internally, and the conse¬ 
quent heavy mass of plain wall over the pier-arches, give it a poor and 
weak appearance. The choir, a work of the 15th century, urns into 
all the extravagance of the later German stylo, its only merits being 
its size and lightness. 

Of the other qpen-work spires of Germany, one of the most beau¬ 
tiful ia that of Thann in Alsace, in which the octagonal part is so light 
that anything more solid than the tracery that forms the spires would 
seem to crush it. 

Besides these, tliei ■ is a pleasing example at Esslingen; another 
attache.! to the cathedral at Meissen, in favour of which nothing can 
he : ‘id ; and those adorning the two towers ot the iagade oi the eatho- 
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Next in rank to Cologne among German cathedrals is that at Stras- 
burg. It is, however, so mu 6 h smaller as hardly to admit of a fair 
comparison, covering, even with its subsidiary adjuncts, little more than 
60,000 square feet. 

The whole of the 
eastern part of this 
church belongs to an 
older basilica, built 
in the 11th and 12th 
centuries, and is by 
no means rcmarkablo 
either for its beauty 
or its size, besides be¬ 
ing so overpowered by 
the nave, which has 
been added to it, as 
to render its appear¬ 
ance somewhat insig¬ 
nificant. Tho nave 
nnd the western front 
are the glory and 
boast of Alsace, and 
possess in a remark¬ 
able degree all tho 
beauties and defects 
°1 the German style. 

It is not known 
when the nave was 
commenced, hut pro¬ 
bably in the early 
half of the 1 : 5 th century, and it seems to have been finished about the 
year 1275, a date which, if authentic, is in itself quite sufficient to settle 
the controversy as to whether any part of* Cologne is of an earlier ago, 
everything we see in Strashurg being of an older style than anything 
in that church. 

Be this as it may, the d< tails are pun '» d 
design of-singular boldness. The central aisle is 65 ft. wide bum 
centre to centre of tlm piers, and tho side aisles 33 ft. wale, while the 
corresponding dimensions at Cologne a to only 49 ft. nnd 2a ft. respec¬ 
tively. Notwithstanding this, the vault at Strasburg is only 101 ft. m 
height against 155 ft. atOologne. Tho consequence is, that measured 
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Plan of Strasburg Cathedral. Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 
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wAtre to centre tlie central aisle at Cologne is more than t 
^MSS?as high as it is wi<Je, while at Strashurg it is less than twice. 
The whole width of the more northern example is practically ecpial to 
the height—at Strashurg it is one-fifth less; hut the one having only 
three aisles, while the other has five, makes all these discrepancies still 
more apparent. Had the architect of Cologne, instead of introducing an 
external aisle, only increased the dimensions of Straslmrg by one-fifth, 
retaining all its proportions, he would both externally and internally 
have produced the noblest building of the middle ages. As it is, the 
smaller nave of Strashurg is infinitely superior in proportion and 
apparent dimensions to that of the larger building. 

This comparative lowness of the nave at Strashurg is greatly in its 
favour, as the length, which is only 250 ft., is made the most o£, and 
the shortness of the cathedral is not perceived. 

It does not appear that Erwin von Steinbach had anything to do 
with this part of the structure, beyond repairing the vault when 
damaged by fire in 1298,. at which lime ho also introduced some new 
features of no great importance, but sufficient in some device to confuse 
the chronology. IYlint he really did, was to commence the western 
fa. *hich he laid t re 1« nd. non in 1277 , and superintended the 

erection till his death, 41 years afterwards, when he was succeeded by 
his sons, who carried it up to the platform in 1365. 

The Germans, however, wishing to find a name to place m their 
Walhalla, and mistaking entirely the system on which buildings were 
carried out in tire middle ages, have tried to exalt Erwin into a genius 
of the highest order, ascribing 4o him not only the nave, but also the 

. .ire as it now stands. If he had anything to do with 

the former, he must have been promoted at a singularly early age to 
the rank of master-mason, and have been a most wonderfully old man 

at , th; and if he d.igued the spire, he must 1 

had a strangely prophetic spirit to forsee forms and details that were 
not invented till a century after his death ! The loot is, Erwin did 
no more than every master mason of his age could do. there is 
novelty or invention in his de sign, and only those mistakes and cnoi s 
Which ',.11 Grimm,:, foil into v.Vn working in Poised Gotbio, i" th- 
first, place the facade is much too largo for the church, which it 
crush, * and hides; and instead of using tho manners of lus art. to 
conceal this defect, ho mad- tho vault of the am dispel equal m 
height to that of Cologne, the result being that tho centre oi the groat 
western rose-window is just as high as <•>'< apex ol the * 0 * 1! 
nave. It is true it can be seen in jK-repcctive from tho lloe.r ot the 
church, but the arrangement appears to have boon expressly designed 
to make the church look low and out of proportion. 

Th- spiral staircases at the angfos of tho spire an marvels of work¬ 
manship. and iho whole is well calculated to excite ho wonder ol the 
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though it must be condemned by the man of taste as vfcr 
fior in every respect to the purer designs of an earlier age. 

It is not known whether the original design comprised two towers, 
like those of the great French cathedrals, or was intended to terminate 
with the flat screen facade. Probably the latter was the case, as mass, 
and not proportion, seems to have been this architect’s idea of mag¬ 
nificence. 

The spire that now crowns this front, rising to a height of 4G8 ft. 
from the ground, was not finished till 1439, and betrays all the faults 
of its age. The octagonal part is tall and weak in outline, the spire 
ungraceful in form, and covered with an unmeaning and constructively 
useless system of tracery. 

Besides the fault of proportion for w r hich the design of Erwin is 
clearly blameable, all his work betrays the want of artistic feeling 
which is characteristic of the German mason. Eveiy detail of the 
lower part of the front is wire-drawn and attenuated. The defect of 
putting a second line of unsymmetrical tracery in front of windows, the 
first trace of which was remarked upon in speaking of Gelnkausen, is 
here carried to a painful extent. The long stone bars which protect 
and hide the windows are admirable specimens of masonry, but they 
are no more beauties than those which protect our kitchen windows in 
modern times. The spreading the tracery of the windows over the 
neighbouring walls, so as to make it look large and uniform, is another 
solecism found both here and at Cologne, utterly unworthy of the art, 
and not found in, I believe, a single instance in Franco and England, 
where the style was so much better understood than in Germany. 

Altogether the facade of the cathedral at Strasburg is imposing from 
its mass, and fascinating from its richness ; but there is no building in 
either France or England where such great advantages have been 
thrown away in so reckless a manner and by so unintelligent a hand. 

The cathedral at Batisbon is a far more satisfactoiy specimen of 
German art than that of Strasburg. It is a small building, only 
272 ft. in length, and 114 in breadth internally, and covering about 
32,000 s({. ft. It was commenced in tho year 1275; the w T orks were 
continued for more than two centuries, and at last abandoned before 
the completion of the church. 

As will be seen from the plan (woodcut No. 489), it is much more 
German than French in its arrangements, having three apses instead of 
a chevet. The side-aisles are wide in proportion to the central one, the 
transept subdued, and altogether it is more like the old round-arched 
* 1othic basilica than the French church. Jt has two storeys of windows 
in the apse, as at Marburg, where the arrangement is unmeaning and 
offensive, while hero the nave has side-aisles and a clerestory: thus the 
upper windows of the apse are a continuation of the clerestory windows 
uf the nave, and the effect is not unpleasing. The details of this church 
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^ularly pleasing and elegant throughout, and produce on^ 
^/a harmony not commonly met with in German churches of this 


If size were any real test of beauty, 
the cathedral at Ulm ought to be one of 
the finest in Germany, being just twice 
as large as that at Ratisbon, covering 
^3,800 ft. So far also as constructive 
merit is concerned, it is perhaps the best ; 
for though I have no plan 1 can quite 
rely upon, I believe that not more than 
one-fifteenth of the area is occupied by 
the supports ; nor is this church surpassed 
h y many in sharp and clever mechanical 
execution of the details. With all this it 
would be difficult to find a colder and 
more unimpressive design than is here 
carried out: both internally and exter¬ 
nally, it is the work of a very clever 
niason, but of a singularly bad artist. 
Ihe freemasons had, when it was founded 
(1377), got possession of the art in Ger¬ 



many ; and hero they carried their system 
f° its acm£, and with a result which 


489. Plan of Ratislxui Cathedral. 
Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


e\cry one with the smallest appreciation of art can perceive at once. 
It is said that in the original design the outer range of pillars, dividing 
the side-aisle into two, was to have been omitted, which would have 
made it even worse than it is. Its one western tower, had it been 
completed, would have been more beautiful than that at Strasburg: and 
besides being actually higher (483 ft., according to the still-preserved 
design), would have appeared taller from standing alone. Its form, too, 
18 1110re pleasing ; and though its details are far more suited for exe¬ 
cution in cast iron than in stone, it would have rivalled, perhaps sur¬ 
passed, those at Antwerp or Mechlin. It was, however, carried to the 
might of only 220 ft., when, either from the want of funds or the 
failure of the foundation, the work was abandoned. 

bt. Stephen’s of Vienna ranks fourth or fifth among the great churches 
0 Germany, both for size and richness of decoration. Its length, in¬ 
ternally, is 337 ft., its width 115, and it covers about 52,000 square ft. 

' 18 *: tuated too near the eastern edge of the province for us to expect 
auy . mg very pure or perfect as an examplo of Gothic art, and it 
cer ai y sins against every canon that a purist would enact. The three 
‘ -sesare nearly equal in width and height,—there is no clerestory- no 
u i orium. I here are two very tall windows in each bay. The pillars 

aie covered with scdilptui'?, more remarkable for its richness than its 
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riateness, and tlie tracery of the vaults is very defective, 
all these faults, and many more, no one with a trace of poetry m 
his composition can stand under the great cavernous western porch and 
not feel that he has before him one of the most beautiful and impressive 
buildings in Europe. A good deal of this may be owing to the colour. 
The time-stain in the nave is untouched, the painted glass perfect, and 


the whole has a venerable look, now too rare. The choir is being 
smartened up, and its poetry is gone. Meanwhile no building can stand 
in more absolute contrast with the cathedral at Cologne than this one at 
Vienna. The former fails because it is so coldly perfect that it interests 
no one; this impresses, though offending against all rules, because it was 
designed by a poet. We feel as if the LTicnish architect would certainly 
have been Senior Wrangler at Cambridge had ho tried, but that his 
Danubian brother was fit to be Laureate at any court in Germany. 

It is the same with the exterior. The one great roof running over 
the throe aisles, and covering all up like an extinguisher, ought to be 
abominable, but it gives a character to the whole that one would be 
sorry to miss, and is not out of harmony with the exceptional character 
of the whole building. The great glory of this church consists in its two 
spires, one of which is finished, the., other only carried up to about one- 
third of its intended height. Their position is unfortunate, as they are 
placed where the transepts should be, so that they neither form a facade 
nor dignify the sanctuary; they occupy in fact the position of the lateral 
entrances which the Germans were so fond of, and are the principal 
portals of the building. In itself, however, the finished spire is the 
richest, and, excepting that at Fribufg, perhaps the most beautiful of all 
those in Germany. Its total height, exclusive of the eagle, is 441 ft., 
rising from a base of about 64 ft,, and gradually sloping from the ground 
to the summit, where it forms a cone of the unprecedentedly small angle 
of little more than 9 degrees. The transition from the square base 
to an octagonal cone is so gradual and so concealed by ornament., that 
it is difficult to say where the tower ends and the spire begins. This 
gives a confusion and weakness to the design by no means pleasing. 
Indeed the whole may be taken as an exemplification of all the Ger¬ 
man principles of design carried to excess, rather than as a perfect 
example of what such an object should be. It deserves to be remarked 
that there is no open work in the spire, though,, from its own tenuity 
and the richness of the tower, there is no example where it would have 
been less objectionable. 

Had the architects of Eastern Germany continued to practise the 
style a little longer before the introduction of the lienaissanco art, it is 
probable they would have gone further from French forms than they did 
even in St, Stephen’s. Among the novelties they did employ one of the 
most remarkable was the invention of fiat-roofed choirs. The plan of the 
Franciscan church at Salzburg (woodcut No. 491) will explain what is 
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491. Plan of the Franciscan 
Church at Salzburg. 

100 ft. to 1 is. 


Scale 


by this. 1 The nave of the church is a very beautiful examf 
ound-arched style, so pure and elegant in its details as to betraj 

proximity to Italy, and without a trace of 
pointed architecture though dating as late 
as 1230-1260. In the year 1470 it was de¬ 
termined to rebuild the choir. In France 
this would have been effected by an extended 
range of chapels round a chevet; in England 
by several bays added to the length. Jn 
Germany they did better: they placed five 
slender juers on the floor; these, though 70 ft. 
in height, are less than 4 ft. in diameter, 
yet they appear sufficient for the task they 
have to perform, while their slenderness pre¬ 
vents them from interrupting the view in any 
direction. From these rose a vault, extending 
on the same level from wall to wall with a 
tree-like growth, from each of these pillars— 
without any exertion or constructive diffi¬ 
culty ; the choir thus forms a hall 6G ft. wide 
by 160 in length, exclusive of the side-chapels 
which surround it in two storeys. A dome 
in that position might have been more sublime; 
but passing through the confined vestibule of 
the nave, the expansion into the light and airy 
choir produces one of the most magical effects 
to be found in any church in Europe. The 
details of the vault, as is only too usual at 
that age, are not constructively correct; but if 
this design had been carried out with English 
fan-tracery nothing could well be more beau¬ 
tiful. In plan and dimensions this choir 
very nearly resembles Henry YII.’s chapel at 
Westminster; but in design the German sur¬ 
passes the English example to a greater extent 
than it falls short of it in beauty of de tail. 

St. Lawrence's Church at Nuremberg is a 
larger and better known example of the same 
class of design. It was commenced in 1275, 
and finished after 202 years’ labour. The 
style of this church is consequently much 
more uniform; and though not large, being 
only 300 ft. long by 100 in width, its proportions are so good that it is 


492. Plun of St. Laurence** Church, 
Nuremberg. 

Scale 100 ft. to 1 iri. 


1 From the ‘ Jalirbuch der Central Commission znr Erhallung dcr Baudenkmale/ 
vol, ii. i>, 37, 
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beautiful and impressive example of the style. It is a little 
m its details, but beautiful in its arrangements. The view stand- 
ing by the pulpit and looking towards the east is as poetic as that of 
►St. Stephen, and as spacious as at Salzburg. The two rows of windows 
round the apse are a defect that might easily have been avoided, but 
which the beauty of the painted glass goes far to redeem. 

Externally the western front, though on a small scale, only 250 ft. 
m height, is better proportioned and more pleasing in its detail than 
almost any other double-spire facade in Germany that can be named. 

I he real defect of the exterior is the overwhelming roof of the nave 
and the want of external buttresses, which with bold pinnacles would 
have gone far to correct its heaviness. 

►St. Sebald’s church at Nuremberg seems originally to have been a 
chevet turned the wrong way, to the eastern end of which a choir of 
somewhat exaggerated dimensions was added at a later age (1303-1377). 
This choir was not only placed unsymmetrically as regards the axis of 
the older part, but also as regards its own parts. It is, however, lofty 
and airy, with the same arrangement as to vaulting as the two last 
examples, but, being lighted by a singlo row of tall windows, it avoids 
the defect of the two-storeyed arrangement. These windows are 50 ft. 

and barely 8 ft. in width, which is far too narrow in proportion. 
r l heir mullions are nearly 40 ft. in height; 
and, though triumphs of German masonic 
skill, are most unpleasing features of archi¬ 
tectural design. 

W hen the Germans had once mastered 
this invention in vaulting they applied it 
wherever an opportunity presented itself, 
and in one instance at lea it to a tive- 
ai.sled basilica. It is true the church of 
St. Barbara at Kuttenberg, 1 in Bohemia, 
is only a fragment, but it is a very remark¬ 
able one. The building was apparently 
commenced about the year 1358, and com¬ 
pleted, as far as we now see it, in 1548. 

Its dimensions are smaller than those of 
Cologne, being only 120 ft. across its five 

aisles instead of 150 ; but its great peculiarity is that the roof of 
the first aisle next the central one on either side is converted into a 
groat gallery, as shewn in the section, and the vanlt carried fiat above 
the three. To a certain extent this prevents the clerestory windows 
from being so easily seen from all parts of the floor of the church, but 
when seen it is at a better angle; and, altogether, a play of light and 



493 . Plan of the Church at Kuttenberg, 
taken ub>\v the roof of the aisles. 
Scale 100 ft. to l In. 


1 See ‘ Mitttdalterlielie Kunstdcnkinale Ostcteiclis,’ vol. i. p. J71. 
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and a poetry of effect is introduced which more than comp 
_ for this. The double apse may ho the most characteristic feature 
of German mediaeval churches, hut this seems to he the highest and 
most poetic of their inventions. 



Section of the Church of St. Bai lmra, Kuttenberg. Scale 5u ft. to 1 in. 


The church of St, Yeit at Prague is very similar to that at Kutten- 
beig. It was commenced about the year 1340, and, like it, was meant 
to imitate and rival Cologne. Its proportions, however, are better, 
being only 105 ft. high internally, with a width ol 130 It., but its 
details, as might be expected from its date, arc very tar inferior to 
those of its northern rival. Like Kuttenberg, it is now only a choir—a 
fragment of what was intended ; and it neither possesses the poctiy ol 
its Bohemian rival nor the perfect masonry of Cologne, and perhaps 
more resembles Beauvais than any other church of its age. 

In Bavaria there are several churches erected later in the style, 
which in spite of many defects of detail are still very imposing edifices. 
The cathedral at Munich is a well known example of this style, but a 
1 jotter specimen is tbo St. Martin’s church at Landshut (1404). As in 
almost all these examples, the three aisles are the same height, and out¬ 
side are covered by one gigantic roof. Internally this gives great 
spaciousness, but externally the exaggerated height of the windows 
and the size of the roof are great delects. The most beautiful feature at 
Landshut. is tin spire, which rises to the height of 42. > ft., and is as 
gracefully and appropi lately designed as any other which has been coin- 
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7$0Al in Germany of its age. Thougli not so rich as St. Stephen at 
Vienna, it has not its confusion of outline, and it also avoids the some¬ 
what ambiguous beauties of the open-work spires so frequent in this 
country. 

In adopting the pointed-arched style, the Gormans generally aban¬ 
doned their favourite double apse arrangement ; and though they seldom 
adopted the whole of the chevet, preferring their own simple apse to 
it, it seems to have been only, or at least generally, where an old 
Hound Gothic double-apse church existed previously, that this arrange¬ 
ment was continued after the commencement of the 13th century. 
Kaumberg, the nave of which was commenced about the year 1200, is 
an instance of this. This was no doubt inserted between two older 
apses, both of which were rebuilt at a later age, forming two very 
beautiful and extensive choirs. The whole makes a very pleasing and 
interesting church, thougli there certainly is an architectural incon¬ 
gruity in entering by the side, and the double-apse arrangement is 
unfamiliar and nearly unintelligible to us at the present time. 

A still better example is the cathedral at Bamberg, which, judging 
from its date, ought, to be in the complete pointed style. Though its 
c ast end dates from 1220, and the west 1257, it is still so completely 
transitional, and the pointed form so timidly used, that in France it, 
would certainly be said that there was a mistake of at least a century 
in these dates. It is nevertheless a very fine church ; and its four 
elegant towers flanking the two apses give it a local and at the same 
time a dignified character which we often miss in the imitations of 
French churches, too common at this age. At Kaumberg unfortunately 
only three towers exist, the fourth never having been erected, which 
considerably mars the effect when comparing it with the moro complete 
edifice at Bamberg. 

Augsburg is another example of this class ; although of £ good age, 
the rebuilding having commenced in 1306, it is one of the ugliest and 
worst-designed buildings in Germany, with nothing but its size to 
redeem it. It is peculiar in having a chevet at one end and an apse at 
the other. 

The principles of the French schools of art seem to have prevailed,, 
to a much greater extent in the north of Germany, and we have 
in consequence several churches of more pleasing design than those 
last mentioned. Among these is the cathedral at Ilalberstadt, a simple 
but beautiful church, not remarkable for any very striking peculiari¬ 
ties, but extremely satisfactory in general effect. The great church, 
too, at Xanten may be quoted as another very favourable specimen, 
though far more essentially German in its arrangement. The western 
front is older than the rest, and is German, wholly without French 
influence. It has no central entrance, but has two bold massivo towers. 
The church behind those is of tb latter part of the 13th and the 
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■19'. Pina of Church at Xanten. 
Scale 100 ft. to l in. 


(lX/centuries. It is generally good in detail and proportion, bu 
Sjiged, as seen in the plan, in a manner wholly different from the 
French method, though in a form common 
in all parts of Germany. The polygonal 
form is retained both for the apse and for 
the chapels, but without adopting the ehevet 
with its surrounding aisle, nor the absolute 
seclusion of the choir as a priestly island 
round which the laity might circulate, but 
within whose sacred precincts they were 
not permitted to enter. It is observable 
that in those districts where chevets are 
most frequent, generally speaking, the 
Catholic religion has had the firmest hold. 
On the other hand, where the people had 
declined to adopt that arrangement, it was 
a sign that they were ripe for the Refor¬ 
mation, which accordingly they ombraced 
as soon as the standard of rebellion was 
raised. 

In the south of Germany we have 
already had occasion to remark on the tendency to raise the side- 
aisles to the same height as the central one, which eventually be¬ 
came the rule in the great brick churches of Munich and other parts 
of Bavaria, the piers or pillars becoming mere posts supporting what 
was practically a horizontal roof. In the north the tendency seems 
to have been the other way — to exaggerate the clerestory at the 
expense of the aisles. A notable example of this is found in the 
nave at Magdeburg, where the side-aisles are practically little more 
titan one-tjiird of the whole height of the church ; and there being 
no triforium, the clerestory windows rest apparently on the vault 
of the side- aisle. This has now no doubt a disagreeable effect, but 
when filled with painted glass the case must have been different, and 
the effect of this immense screen of brilliant colours must have been 
most beautiful, 

A better example of this arrangement is found in the cathedral at 
Metz, where, from its proximity to France, the whole style was better 
understood, and the details are consequently more perfect. Externally, 
it must be confessed, (he immense height of the clerestory gives to 
the church a wire-drawn appearance, very destructive of architectural 
! nuiufy . but internally, partly from the effect of perspective and partly 

IVo'm the brilliancy of such glass as remains, criticism is disarmed. 
The result, however contrary to the rules of art, is most fascinating; 
an<l at all events, though an error, it is in a far more pleasing direction 
tliae that of the >.m thorn architects. 
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' so ma y perhaps be considered the great and typical examples 
0 pointed style as applied to church architecture in Germany; 
but o besides these there are numerous examples scattered all over the 
country, many of which, as being less directly under French influence, 
display an originality of design, and sometimes a beauty, not to be 
tound in the larger examples. 

Among these is the church at Limburg on the Lahn. This build¬ 
ing belongs to the early part of the 13th century, and exhibits the 
transitional style in its greatest purity, and with less admixture of 
ioreign taste than is to be found in almost any subsequent examples. 
Though measuring only about 180 ft. by 75 , it has, from its crown of 
towers and general design, a more imposing appearance externally 
than many buildings of far larger dimensions. The interior is also 
singularly impressive. 

The church of St. Emeran at Eatisbon, a square building of about 
the same age and style, is chiefly remarkable for the extensive series 
ot galleries which surround the whole of the interior, being in fact 
the application of the system of doublo chapels (see p. 588) to a parish 
church; not that vaulted galleries are at all rare in Germany, but 
that generally speaking they are insertions ; though here they seem 
part of the original design. 

At Schulporta in Saxony there is a very 
elegant church of the best age, and both in 
design and detail very different from anything 
else in Germany. Its immense relative length 
gives it a perspective rarely found in this coun¬ 
try , where squareness is a much more common 
characteristic. 

At Oppenheim is a church the choir of 
which is a simple and pleasing German apse 
with elongated windows. The nave, four bays 
in length, is an elaborate specimen of German 
ornamentation in its utmost extravagance, and, 
considering, its age, in singularly bad taste, at 
least the lower part. The clerestory is unob¬ 
jectionable, but the tracery of the windows and 
walls of the side-aisles shows bow ingeniously 
it was possible to misapply even the beautiful 
details of the early part of the 14th century, 

B&charach, on 



496. Plan of Maria Klrche at Muhl- 
hausen. Scale loo ft. to l in. 


In St. Werner's Chapel, 
tho Ithine, tins in avoided, and, an far hm mu Ik. judged 

bum tho fragment that remains, it must, if it over was completed, have 
been one of the best specimens of German art in that part of tlio country 
| bo navo of the cathedral at Meissen, though marked by many of tbo 

* Hult8 of German design, is still a beautiful example of well-understood 
detail. 
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a purely German design notliing can surpass tlie Maiia Kirc 
„ u aluhlhausen (woodcut No. 496). The nave is nearly square, 87 ft. 
by 105, and is divided into five aisles by four rows of pillars support¬ 
ing the vaults, all at the same level. To tho west is a triple frontis¬ 
piece. and to the east (woodcut No. 497) the three apses, which form 




so favourite an arrangement with the Germans. Externally its atten¬ 
uation is painful to one accustomed to the more sober work ot French 
architects; but this fault is not here carried to anything like the 
excess found in other churches. Internally tho effect is certainly 
pleasing, and altogether there are perhaps few better specimens of 
purely German design in pointed architecture, -Lhe church of St. 
Blasius, in tlio same town, is far from being so good an example of 
the style. 

The cathedral at Erfurth is a highly ornamented building, but, 
though possessing beautiful details in parts, yet it shows the slen- 
demess of construction which is so frequent a fault in German 
Gothic buildings. The church of St. Severus in the same town re- 
Kenibles that at Muhlhausen, but possesses so characteristic a group 
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ree spires 1 over what we would consider the transept— or justl 
A of the apse — that iE is illustrated (woodcut No. 408). It cer- 
ainly looks like a direct 
lineal descendant from 
the old Roman Basilican 
apse grown into Gotliit: 
tallness. Though com¬ 
mon in Germany, placed 
either here or at the 
west front, I do not 
know of any single ex¬ 
ample of such an ar¬ 
rangement either in 
France or England. 

To the same class of 
square churches with 
slightly projecting chan¬ 
cels belongs the Frauen 
Kirch© at Nuremberg, 
one of the most ornate 
of its land, and possess¬ 
ing also in its triangu¬ 
larly formed porch an¬ 
other peculiarity found 
only in Germany. The 
principal entrances to 
the cathedrals of Ratis- 
bon and Eifurth are of 
this description — the 
latter being the richest 
and boldest porch of the 
kind. 

One of the host known 
examples of the daring 
degree of attenuation 
to which the Germans 
delighted to carry their 
works is the choir (wood- 
cut No. ) added in 
hjod and 1413 to the old circular church of Charlemagne at Aix-la- 
[ hapelie. As we now see it, the effect is certainly unpleasing: but 
^ these tall windows were tilled with painted glass, and the walls and 


498. St. S.'wras Church at Knurth. From Puttricb, • Denkmillor.' 


O'* facade designed for the cathedral at Louvain (mentioned at p, 545) was 
‘ ^dirai with this group of spires in arrangement, ’though on a much larger scale, and 
1 ,,utt 'ly richer in ornament. 
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lb/ coloured also, the effect would be widel} T different. 1 erhap ^ 
then be even called beautiful; but with scarcely a single excep 
tion all those churches are now deprived of this most indispensable 
part of their architecture, and, instead of being the principal pait of 
the design, the windows are now only long slits in the masonry, giving 
an appearance of weakness without adding to the beauty or richness of 
the ornament. 

The same remarks apply to the Nicholai Kirche at Zerbst, and the 
Petri Kirche at Gorlitz, both splendid specimens of this late exagge¬ 
rated class of German art. By colour they might be restored, but as 
seen now in the full glare of the cold daylight they want almost every 
requisite of true art, and neither their size nor their constructive skill 
suffices to redeem them from the reproach. 
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Circular Churches. 


In adopting the pointed style, the 
their old favourite circular form ; 
the Liebfrauen Church at Treves 
(woodcut 433), being almost the 
only really important example of 
a church in this stylo approach¬ 
ing to a rotunda. Chapter-houses 
are as rare in Germany as in 
Prance, and those that are found 
aro not generally circular in either 
country. There is a baptistery 
attached to the cathedral at Meis¬ 
sen, and one or two other insigni¬ 
ficant examples elsewhere ; but the 
niost pleasing object of this class 
is the Anna Chapel, attached to 
the principal church at Ileiligen- 
stadt. It is said that it always was 
dedicated to tho sainted mother of 
the Virgin, but it would require 
more than tradition to prove that 
it was not originally designed as 
a baptistery or a tomb-house. He 
this as it may, it is one of the 
uiost pleasing specimens of ita 
class anywhere to be found, and 
s ° elegant as to make us regret 
the rarity of such structures. 


Germans almost wholly abandoned 



490. Anna Chapel at Heilifc^nstadt. From 
I'uttrfch, • i 


Church Furniture. 

The churches of Germany aro not generally rich in architectural 
furniture. Few rood-lofts are found spanning from pillar to pillar of 
the choir like that at the Madelaine of Troyes (woodcut No. 408); 
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though some of the screens that separate the choirs of the chure 
re rich, they are seldom of good design. The two at Naum berg are 
perhaps as good as any of their class in Germany. Generally they 
were used as the leclorium — virtually the pulpit — of the churches. In 
most instances, however, the detached pulpit in the nave was substi¬ 
tuted for these, and there are numerous examples 
of richly-carved pulpits, but none of beautiful 
design. In most instances they are overloaded 
with ornament, and many of them disfigured 
with quirks and quibbles, and all the vagaries 
of later German art. 

The fonts are seldom good or deserving of 
attention, and the original altars have almost 
all been removed, cither from having fallen to 
decay, or to make way for some more favourite 
arrangement of modem times. 

The “Sacraments Hauslein” (the receptacle 
for the sacred elements of the Communion) is a 
peculiar article of furniture frequently found in 
German churches, and in some of those of Bel¬ 
gium, though very rare in France and unknown 
in England, but on which the German artists 
seem to have lavished more pains than on almost 
any other article of church decoration. Those 
in St. Lawrence’s Church at Nuremberg and at 
l lm are perhaps tho most extraordinary pieces 
of elaborate architecture ever executed in stone, 
and have always been looked on by the Germans 
as chefs-d’oeuvre of art. Had they been able, 
they would have dc lighted in introducing tho 
same extravagances into external art: fortu¬ 
nately the elements forced them to confine them 
to their interiors. Nothing, however, can show 
more clearly what was the tendency of their 
art, and to what they aspired, than these sin¬ 
gular erections, which, notwithstanding their 
absurdity, considering their materials, must 
> xeite our wonder, like the concentric balls of the Chinese. To some 
extent also they claim our admiration for the lightness and the elegance 
of their structure. Simplicity is not the characteristic of the German 
mind. A difficulty conquered is what it glories in, and patient toil 
is not a means only, but an end, and its expression often excites in 
Germany more admiration than either loftier or purer art. 

L can scarcely be doubted but that much of the extravagance 
>\hi'L We find in later < human architecture arose from the reaction of 



f»0u. Nacr imcnt< ITauslt in at Xu- 
msiljerg. From Chapuy. 
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|ie/o^ lss .painters on the builders. When first painted glass waV M 
^ycly introduced, the figures were grouped or separated by archi- 
^rtural details, such as niches or canopies, copied literally from the 
stone ornaments of the building itself, Hcfore long, however, the 
painter, in Germany at least, spurned at being tied down to copy such 
mechanical and constructive exigencies ; he attenuated his columns, 
hent. and twisted his pinnacles, drew ont his canopies, and soon in¬ 
vented for himself an architecture bearing the same relation to the 
stone Gothic around him that the ai ehitecthre shown on the paintings 
<»t 1 ompeii bears to the temples and buildings from which it is de- 
nved. In Germany, painters and builders alike were striving after 
lightness, but in this the painter was enabled by his material easily 
to outstrip the mason. The essentially stone character of architecture 
was soon lost sight of. ith the painter the finials, tlio crockets, 
and the foliage of the capitals again became copies of leaves instead 
°1 i'he conventional representations of nature which they are and must 
be in all true art. Like Sir James Hall in modem times, the specu¬ 
lative mind in Germany was not long, when advanced thus far, in 
suggesting a vegetable theory for the whole art. All these steps are 
easily to he traced in the sequence of German painted glass still pre- 
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Doorway of Church at Chonufitz. 
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to us. The more extravagant and intricate the design, the m3 
s admired by the Germans. It was therefore only natural tha 
e masons should strive after the same standard, and should try to realise 
in stone the ideas which the painters had so successfully started oh the 
plain surface of the glass. The difficulty of the task was an incentive. 
Almost all the absurdities of the later styles may be traced more or 
less to this source, and were it worth while, or were this the place, it 
would be easy to trace the gradual decay of true art from this cause. 
One example, taken from a church at Chemnitz (woodcut No. 501), 
must suffice, where what was usual, perhaps admissible, in glass, is re¬ 
presented in stone as literally as is conceivable. A\ hen art came to this, 
its revival was impossible among a people with whom such absurdities 
could be admired, as their frequency proves to have been the case. What 
a fall does all this show in that people who invented the old Round- 
Gothic style of the Rhenish and Lombard churches, which still excite 
our admiration as much from the simple majesty of their details as from 
the imposing grandeur of the whole! 



Civil Architecture. 

If the Germans failed in adapting the pointed style of architecture 
to the simple forms and purposes of ecclesiastical buildings, they were 
still less likely to be successful wdien dealing with the more compli¬ 
cated arrangements of civil buildings. It is seldom difficult to impart 
a certain amount of architectural character and magnificence to a single 
hall, especially when the dimensions are considerable, tho materials 
good, and a certain amount of decoration admitted; but in grouping 
together as a whole a number of small apartments, to be applied to 
various uses, it requires great judgment to ensure that every part shall 
express its own purpose, and good taste to prevent the whole degene¬ 
rating into a mere collection of disjointed fragments. These qualities 
the Germans of that age did not possess. Moreover, there seems to have 
been singularly little demand for civil edifices in the 13th and 14th 
centuries. It is probable that the free cities were not organised to the 
same extent as in Belgium, or had not the same amount of manufac¬ 
turing industry that gave rise to the erection of the great halls in that 
country, for with the exception of the Kauf Haus at Mayence, no 
example has come down to our days that can be said to be remarkable 
for architectural design. Even this no longer exists, having been 
pulled down in 1812. It was but a small building, 135 ft. in length by 
02 in width at one end, and 75 at the other. It was built in the best 
time of German pointed architecture, and was a pleasing specimen of 
its class. At Cologne there is a sort of Guildhall, the Gurzenich, and 
a tower-like fragment of a town-hall, both built in the best age of 
architecture; and in some of the other Rhenish towns there are frag- 
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art more or less beautiful according to the age of their detai 
^ .mpnone that will bear comparison with the Belgian edifices of the 
same class. 




Some of the castles in wliich the feudal aristocracy of the day 
resided are certainly fine and picturesque buildings, but they are sel¬ 
dom remarkable for 
architectural beauty 
cither of design or 
detail. The same 
remarks apply to the 
domestic residences. 

Many of the old high 
gabled houses in tho 
streets are most ela¬ 
borately ornament¬ 
ed, and produce pic¬ 
turesque combina¬ 
tions in themselves 
and with one an¬ 
other ; but as works 
of art few have any 
cl .aim to notice, and 
^either in form nor 
detail are they wor¬ 
thy of admiration. 

Among more 
miscellaneous mo¬ 
numents may bo 
named tho weigh- 
tower at Andernaeh, 

^’dh its immense 
crane, showing how 
aT1 y object may be 
made architectural 
h designed with 
ta *ste. Tho Schone 
hrunnen, or “ Beau¬ 
tiful Fountains,” in 
market-place at 
^ uremberg is o#o of 
the most unexcep¬ 
tionable pieces of 
er man design in existence. It much resem bles tho eon temporal'; 
masses erected by our Edward 1. to the memory of his beloved queci 
Meaner, but it is larger and tad or, the sculpture better, and both 
voi, n 2 t 


502 . S.hi*>»e Brumicn at Nur. mK ik- l i '-m Chapuy. 
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and the whole design perhaps unrivalled among moniimc _ 

class. The lightness of the upper part and the breadth of the 
basin at its base give an appearance of stability which greatly contri¬ 
butes to its effect. 

Scarce!} 7 less elegant than this is the cross or “ 1 odtenleuchtei , Lan- 
terne des Morts,” in the cemetery of Klostcr Neuberg, near Vienna. 

Its height is about 30 


Todtenleuchter at Klostor Neuberg 


ft.; the date engraved 
upon it is 1381. There 
is a small door at a 
height of about 5 ft. 
from the gound, and 
near the summit a 
chamber with sj x. 
glazed windows, in 
which the light was 
exhibited. 

Jn France, some 
10 or 12 of these Lan¬ 
terns have recently 
been brought to light 
and described. In G er- 
many about as many, 
besides numberless lit¬ 
tle niches in which 
lamps were placed in 
churches, showing a 
prevalence in (liris- 
tian countries of a 
custom which now 
only prevails among 
Mahometans, of plac¬ 
ing lights at night in 
the tombs of saints, or 
of relatives, so long as 
• their memory is pre¬ 
served. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, the greatest point 
of interest attached 
to their investigation 
arises from the light 
these foreign examples 


may ho expected to throw on the origin of tho Round Towers sn In¬ 
land. Their form is not unlike this at Jvloster Neuberg. Ib^ 1 
destination seems the same. Though the dimensions of the Irish toweis 
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ijyatK’ in excess of any similar monuments found on the continent of 


(si. 


fu. the town of Nuremberg are several houses presenting very 
elegant specimens of art in their details, though few that now at least 



a ftord examples of complete designs worthy of attention. The two 
parsonages or residences attached to the churches of St, Sebald and 
^t. 1 itiuvouce are among the best. Th bay wihdow (woodcut No. 504) 


Mr. Ho tier Westrop was, l believe, the li -st to suggest tills identity of the Round 
with those “ Fuiuits,” or Lanterns d, , Morts. It seems to be the most plausible 
BU gge*tion yet made. 
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POINTED STYLE IN GERMANY. 

the facade of the former is as pleasing a feature as is to be fokrg 
class in any part of Germany. 

A more characteristic specimen, however, is to be seen at Brack on 
the Mur, in Styria, where there still exists a large house, the front of 

which is ornamented with a 
verandah in several bays, one 
of which is represented in the 
annexed woodcut No. 505. It 
is in two storeys, the upper 
containing twee the number 
of openings of the lower. The 
whole design is singularly ele¬ 
gant, but betrays the lateness 
of the date (1505) in every 
detail; and, more than this, 
exhibits those peculiarly Ger¬ 
man features which are so 
characteristic of the later 
Gothic in that country. In 
the lower storey, for instance, 
the ogee arch instead of being 
filled up wi th a decorative piece 
of construction, is made cir¬ 
cular by a plain piece of stone, 
which completes the construc¬ 
tion but violates the decora¬ 
tion. Above this we have a 
balustrade in stone, imitating 
wood in a manner the Gcr- 

505. Facade of House at Bruck-ain-Mur. r i n . 

mans were so tond ol, but 
which is certainly wrong in principle as it is in taste; but, notwith¬ 
standing these defects, we cannot but regret that more examples of the 
same class have not come down to our time. 

It is true that in all countries the specimens ol domestic art are, 
from obvious causes, more liable to alteration and destruction than 
works of a more monumental class. Making every allowance for this, 
Germany still seems more deficient than its neighbouring countries in 
domestic architecture in the pointed style, and one can hardly escape 
the conviction that this form was never thoroughly adopted by the 
people of this country, and that it therefore, never having had much 
hold on their feelings or taste, died out early, leaving only some won¬ 
derful specimens of masonic skill in the more monumental buildings, 
but very few evidences of -true art or of sound knowledge of the true 
principles of architectural effect. 








































CHAPTER VII. 

NOltTHERN GERMANY. 

BRICK ARCHITECTURE. 

CONTESTS. 

Cliurdies at Lubeek — in Brandenburg — in Ermonland — Castle at Marienburg — 
Town-bull at Brunswick. 


Along the whole of the southern shores of the Baltic extends a vast 
scries of sandy plains, now composing the greator part of the kingdom 
°f Russia, with Hanover and Mecklenburg and the duchies of Bran¬ 
denburg and Brunswick. This district was to a considerable extent 
cultivated during the middle ages, and contained several cities of great 
commercial and political importance, which still retain many of their 
ecclesiastical and civil buildings. 

These plains are almost wholly destitute of any stone suitable for 
building purposes, and brick has alone been employed in the erection 
not only of their houses but of their churches and most monumental 
buildings. This circumstance has induced such a variation in the 
character of the architecture as to justify the north of Germany being 
treated as a separate province. The differences which aro apparent 
Zm y also bo owing to some extent to ethnographic differences of race, 
though it is not easy to say how much may be owing to this cause. In 
early Christian times the whole province was inhabited by the Wends, 
a race of Sclavonic stock ; they have been superseded by the Teu¬ 
tonic races and their language has disappeared, but their blood must 
fctill remain, and a knowledge of this fact would at o.nce account to an 
ethnologist for the absence of art. A Teutonic race, based on a Celtic 
substratum, would have wrought beauty out of bricks, and the con¬ 
structive difficulties would not have prevented the development of the 
uvt. But a Teutonic formation overlying a Sclavonic b;w<* is about as 
unfortunate a combination for architectural development as can well 
bo conceived. This, added to the deficiency of appropiate building 
Materials, will more than suffice to account for (he phenomena we meet 
Av *th on the southern shores of tire Baltic. 

Jt is true that in the hand -of a refined and art-loving people like 
tbe inhabitants of the north of Italy, brick architecture may be made to 
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tss a considerable amount of beauty. Burnt clay may bo moiety 
shapes as elegant, and as artistic, as can be carved in stone; and 
the various colours which it is easy to impart to bricks may be used to 
form mosaics of the most beautiful patterns; but to carry out all this 
with success requires a genuine love of art, and an energy in the pro¬ 
secution of it, which will not easily be satisfied. W ithout this the 
facilities of brick architecture are such that it can bo executed by the 
commonest workmen, and is best done in the least artistic forms. 
While this is the case, it requires a very strong feeling for art to induce 
any one to bestow thought where it is not needed, and to interrupt 
construction to seek for forms of beauty. In brick architecture, the 
best walls are those with the fewest breaks and projections, so that if 
relief and shadow are to be obtained, they must be added for their own 
sake ; and more than this, walls may be built so thin that they must 
always appear weak as compared with stone walls, and depth of relief 
becomes almost impossible. 


506. 



» >f Citihetlml, Lulxok. From ScJilooser and Tuchlu'in, • Ocukmate Lulx-ck.’ 


Seal * 10'» ft. to I in. 
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Cn. VII. 

ther defect is, that a brick building almost inevitably 
ter finishing internally; and every one knows how easy it is to 
repeat by casting the same ornaments over and over again, and to 
apply such ornaments anywhere and in any way without the least 
reference to construction or propriety. 

All these temptations may of course be avoided. They were so at 
Granada by the Saracens, who loved art for its own sake. They were 
to a considerable extent avoided in the valley of the Po, though by a 
people far less essentially art- loving than the Moors. But it will easily 
be supposed that this taste and perception of beauty exerted very little 
influence in the valley of the Elbe. There the public buildings were 
raised as cheaply as the necessities of construction would allow, and 
ornaments were applied only to the extent absolutely requisite to save 
them from meanness. Thus the churches represent in size the wealth 
and population of the cities, and were built in the style of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture which prevailed at the time of their erection ; but it is in vain 
to look in them for any of the 
beauties of the stone Gothic 
buildings of the same period. 

The principal group of 
churches in the district is 
found at Lubeck, which was 
perhaps, in the middle ages, 
the wealthiest town on the 
fell ores of the Baltic. The 
largest of these is the Dom 
hirche or Cathedral (woodcut 
h^o. £>()()), a building 427 ft. 
long over all. The nave is 
120 ft. wide externally. The 
vaults of the three aisles spring 
from the same height, the cen¬ 
tral one being 70 ft. high, those 
°f the side-aisles a little less. 

This, with the wide spacing of 
the piers, gives a poor and bare 
look to the interior. The choir 
ls better, showing a certain 
mnoiuit of variety about the 
ehovet; but even this is leaner 
than in any stone building, and displays all the poverty on which we 
have remarked. 


The Maria Kirche is a more favourable specimen of its class, 
though by no means so large. It is of a somewhat earlier age, and 
^ built move in accordam e with tin* principles of Gothic design, lie 
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«-ai aisle is 130 ft. high; tlie side-aisles only half as much. Tli: 
^ space for a very splendid clerestory, which, if filled mth stame 
glass, would redeem the flatness of the mouldings and the general poverty 

of the architecture of the interior. 

The church of St. Catherine is smaller than either of these, tlion D 
of about the same age as that last mentioned, and of as good a design. 
Tt possesses the somewhat curious peculiarity of having a.double chon 
one above the other like that of St. Gereon at Cologne (woodcut No 
478), hut more complete and extensive than in that example. 1 
whole of the lower choir is vaulted over, and a second, at a height ot 
20 ft., forms an upper choir over its whole extent. 




View of Church of St. Mary, Lubeck. From Schltfsser and Tischbein. 


There are several smaller churches in Lubeck, none of which show 
any peculiarities not found in the larger. The same faults w c 1 c m 
raeterise the interior of these church 1 o found in the ext< u 

The Maria Kirclie (woodcut No. 508) is the best of them in this respect, 
hut though its outline is good, it is far from being a pleasing specimen 
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jhiteeture. Its two western towers are of the form tvpicaTjJr 
They arc just* 400 English ft. in height, and with these 
dimensions ought to be imposing objects, but they certainly are not so, 
being in fact as bad specimens as could be of Gothic towers. 

As usual in Germany, there is no door at the west end of any of theso 
churches, and the principal entrances are in all cases lateral ; one of those 
attached to the cathedral is an elaborate and beautiful piece of stone 
architecture, but it is the only one apparently that is at aU remarkable. 

Some of the rood-screens are covered with carving, and the taber¬ 
nacles, or receptacles for tho holy elements, are, as in most parts of 
Germany, elaborately ornamented. They aro nearly of the same ago 
and of the same style as those at Nuremberg, one of which is repre¬ 
sented in woodcut No. 500. 

Dantzic possesses several large churches, very similar, both in style 
and arrangement, to those of Lubeck. The principal of these is the 
cathedral, or Marien Kirche, commenced in its present form in 1343, 
and completed in the year 1502. It is 310 feet long and 105 in width, 
with a transept extending to 200 feet. The whole area of the church 
is about 42,000 ft., so that though not among the largest, it may still bo 
considered as a first-class church : and, being of 
a good age, it is as effective in design as any of 
the brick churches of the province. It has one 
tower at tho west end 230 feet in height. 

The church of St. Catherine is in part older 
than the cathedral, having been founded in 1185, 
though it was to a great extent rebuilt at a sub¬ 
sequent period. Its dimensions as it now stands 
are 21 0 ft. long, and 120 ft. wide over all. Neither 
it nor any of the other churches of the town seem 
to have any remarkable feature of design or con¬ 
struction worthy of being alluded to. 

The town of Luneburg retains not only its 
public buildings, but its street architecture, 
nearly as left from the middle ages ; and its 
quaint gables and strange towers and spires give 
it a character that is picturesque and interesting, 
but cannot be said to be beautiful. Nor is there 
anything in its architecture that is wort% either 
of admiration or imitation. 

Tho form of church tower found there, and 
indeed generally in the district, is a modification 
of that at Paderbom (woodcut No. 444), and is 
well exemplifi d by that in the Kceblingev btras.se 

at Hanover (woodeut.Xo. 500). It is an honest and purpose-liko piece of 
architecture, but certainly without any pretensions to beauty of design. 



509. Tower in the Ktvhlinger 
Strasse, Hanover. 
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rrher east in Ermenland, as Eastern Prussia used to lie j 

are many brick buildings, which from their picturesqueness and 
the appropriateness of their form half disarm the critic. Among these, 
for instance, such a church as that of Frauenburg (woodcut No. 510), 
with its light graceful spires and its brick tracery over its gables, is an 
object, if not of grandeur, at least of considerable beauty in itself, and 
in this instance is grouped with so many others as to form a more pic¬ 
turesque combination than is usually to be met with on the shores of 
the Baltic. The church itself is 300 ft. long by 80 in width, and 
has three aisles in the nave, of equal height but unequal width. Its 
worst defect is the plainness and bulk of the octagonal piers which 
support the vault. 



MO. Church at Fmuonhurg. From Quasi. * Dcnktniilc dor Bnukunst in Ermenland.' 


The next illustration of the church at Santoppen (woodcut No. 511) 
is of a type infinitely more common in Ermenland. In Quasts’s work 1 
two soma dozen churches varying only slightly from this in design, hut 
in many the western tower is more like a many-storeyed warehouse 


1 4 Drnkmaler tier B tukonst in ErmnuUiud.’ Berlin. 
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SANTOPPEN — BRANDENBURG. 




\yktJ a building designed either for ornament or any 'church-like 
!Y all, however, possess some character and charm from their 
novelty, being very unlike anything found elsewhere. 

The Marion Church at Brandenburg (woodcut No. 512) exhibits this 




style carried to an excess which renders it almost bizarre. The lower 
]>art is unobjectionable. Tlio ornament around the doors and under the 
windows being appropria te and well placed, but the windows themselves 
are too plain, even in this style, and above this the ornament is neither 
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tive nor elegant; the building might be either a dwelling orj? 
building, or anything else as well as a church, and it is difficult to 
what principle the design is varied or arranged. In true Art the 
motive is apparent at a glance, and this should always be the case. 

At Hamburg, fires, and the improvements consequent on modern 
activity and prosperity, have nearly obliterated all the more important 
buildings which at one time adorned that city. 

At Konigsberg, at the opposite extremity of the district, there seems 
to be little that is remarkable, except a cathedral, possessing an 
enormous facade of brickwork, adorned with blank arches, but without 
the smallest pretensions to beauty, either internally or externally. 


Civil Buildings. 

The most remarkable among the civil buildings of the province is 
the castle at Marienburg, which was for nearly a century and a half 
the residence of the masters of the once powerful knights of the 
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CIVIL BUILDINGS. 



6nie order. The Alte Schloss was built in 1270, the middle cq 
1309 ; so that it belongs to the best age of Gothic art; and, being 
half palace, half castle, ought to possess both dignity and grandeur. It 
betrays, however, in every part the faults of brick architecture in this 
province, and though curious is certainly not beautiful. All the 


windows are square headed, though filled with tracery, and the vault¬ 
ings of the principal apartments are without grace in themselves, and 
do not fit the lines of the openings; even the boldly projecting machi 
eolations, which in stone architecture give generally such dignity to 
castellated buildings, here fail in producing that effect, from the tenuity 
of the parts and the weakness of their apparent supports. 

The town-hall at Lubeck is imposing from its size, and singular 
from the attempt to gain height and grandeur by carrying up the main 
wall of the building high above the roof, and where no utilitarian 
purpose can be suggested for it. Indeed there are few towns in the 
province that do not possess some large civic buildings, but in all 
instances these are less artistic than the churches themselves ; and, 
though imposing from their mass and interesting from their age, they 
are hardly worthy of notice as examples of architectural art. 

The town-hall at Brunswick (woodcut No. 514) is one of the most 
picturesque and characteristic of these buildings, and perhaps also the 
most artistic. It is difficult, however, to reconcile our feelings to the 
light arch supporting the tracery of the upper part of the upper gallery. 
If the four mullions had been brought down, they would not have 
impeded either light or air to an appreciable extent, and il more space 
had been wanted for addressing people in the platz, the omission of 
the central mullion would have sufficed. Notwithstanding this it is a 
picturesque and appropriate building, more so than any other known 
out of the Flandriau province. The fountain, too, on the right hand of 
the cut, is a pleasing specimen of its class ; a little heavier at the 
base than quite comports with the style, though that is a fault quite on 
the right side. 

As the examples just ( numerated are types of the best buildings 
which exist in the province they are sufficient, to characterize the style, 
and at tic same time uufortunately to ’show liow little real beauty it 
has as a form of architecture. As many of the towns were* populous 
and wealthy during the middle ages, they of course had large and 
commodious churches; but, as happened in Holland, they have as 
little artistic merit as it is possible that a church should have which is 
built in mutation of a French pointed-arched cathedral, and with the 
dimensions which these churches possess. 

The same is true of their civic buildings: some are large and richly 
ornamented, but are all deficient in grace, and in that exquisite balance 


between construction and ornnir nt —usefulness combined with beauty 
*—which are invariably shown in the buildings further south. 
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EOOK V. 

CHAPTER I. 

SCANDINAVIA. 


CONTENTS. 

Sweden — Norway — Denmark— Gothland — Round Churches — Wooden Churches. 


No one who lias listened to all that has been said and written in 
Germany for the last few years about “Schleswig-Holstein Stamm 
verwandt,” can very well doubt that when he passes the Eyder going 
northward, he will enter on a new architectural province. He must, 
however, be singularly deficient in ethnographic knowledge if he expects 
to find anything either original or beautiful in ;* country inhabited by 
races of such purely Aryan stock. Tf there is any Finnish or Lap blood 
m the veins of the Swedes or Dunes it must have dried tip very early, 
for no trace of its effect can be detected in any of their architectural 
utterances; unless, indeed, we should ascribe to it that peculiar fondness 
for circular forms which is so characteristic of their early churches, and 
which may have been derived from the circular mounds and si. ne circles 
which wen in use in Sweden till the end of the 10th century. The coun¬ 
try in fact was only converted to Christianity in Iho reign of Qlaf- Skol 
Konung—1001 to 1020 ; and then, and tor a long time afterwards, us 
too poor and too thinly inhabited to require any architectural buildings, 
and when these came to be erected the dominant race was one thai 
uever showed any real sympathy for the art in any part of the world. 

Sweden. 

blie largest and most important monument in the province is tL 
Cathedral of Upsala, though it can hardly be quoted as . example of 
Scandinavian art; for wh o the Swedes, in the end of the 13th cen- 
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8), determined on the erection of a cathedral worthy of th$nj 
r, they employed a Frenchman of tho name of Etienne Bonncuil, 
to furnish them with a design, and to superintend the erection. This 
he did till his death, though how far the work was advanced at that 
time there is now no means of knowing. The church is only 330 ft. in 
extreme length by 145 in width, with two western towers and tho 
principal portal between them. The whole is of brick, except the 
doorways and some smaller ornamental details. The building was in 
progress during 200 years, and after Bonneuirs death tho French 
principles of detail were departed from; and, in addition to this, the 
upper parts of the western towers were rebuilt during the last century, 
and other disfigurements have taken place, so that the building would 
hardly be deemed worthy of a visit further south, and is only remark¬ 
able here from the meanness of its rivals. 

The church at Lidkoping (1260-1500) ranks next in importance to 
that of Upsala. It has, however, no western towers or other ornaments 
externally, and internally is arranged without -that knowledge of archi¬ 
tectural effect which alone cQuld render it interesting. 

Tho cathedral at Lund is both older and better than either of 
these. It was commenced apparently about the year 1080, and consi- 



of Lund Qithedr’!. From Marryat, ' One Year in Swe.ii n.' 
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advanced in 11 50, and tlie erection of the apse must be plac< 
^POfweCn these two dates. It is the only unaltered part of the church, 
is a very beautiful specimen of the German style ox that date. 
-Lhe little gables over the apsidal gallery seem part of the original 
design, and are the only examples of the class we possess. With these 
the whole makes up a very pleasing composition. 

There are other churches in Sweden, at Westeroas, Stregnas and 
Abo, all large — viz., about 300 ft. east and west by 100 to 120 in 
width,—and founded in the 12th and loth centuries; but, like the nave 
^1 Lund, they have been altered and improved so frequently during 
tLe last 600 years, that very little remains of the original design: 
whatever that may have been, in their present state they are hardly 
worthy of mention. 



Terliaps the most pleasing objects in Sweden are the country 
churches, with their tall wooden spires and detached belfries. If these * 
‘ 0 not possess much architectural beauty, they at all events are real 
pnipose-like erections, expressing what they are intended for in the 
amplest manner, and with their accompaniments always making up a 
pleasing group. 



Norway. 

The Norwegians are more fortunate than either the Danes or Swedes 
J 11 possessing at Trondhjem a national cathedral of grout beauty and 
niterost, even in its present ruined state. 

Its history is easily hiade out from a comparison of local traditions 
' Vlt h the style of the building itself. L tween the years 1016 and 1030 
Olaf built a church on the spot where now stands St. Clement's 
V() L. i. 2 v 






in the circular part was rebuilt in the style ot our earlier Edwards. 

Thus completed, the church was one of the largest in Scandinavia, 
being 850 ft. long internally ; the choir 64, and the nave 84 ft. wide. 
But its great merit lies more in its details than in its dimensions. 
Nothing can exceed the richness with which the billet-moulding is 
used .in the great transept. Its employment hero is so vigorous and 
so artistic, that it might almost be suspected that this was its native 
place, and that it was derived from some wooden architecture usual in 
this country before being translated into stone. 

The greatest glory of th.o place is the •tomb-house at the east end. 
Externally this presents a bold style of architecture resembling the 
early English. 1 Internally it is a dome 30 ft. in diameter, supported on 

1 Both in design and purpose, this cir- tistcry and burial-placo lor the auri¬ 
cular part of Trondhjem Cathedral is an j bishops, and teems (•> ha\e been altei- 
exact counterpart of Bucket's Crown at wards incorporated in the cathedral, mon 
Canterbury. That was erected as a Bap- Fraucorum. 
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;e of columns disposed octagonally, and all tlie details corrcspi 
those of the best period of decorated architecture. 

As will be observed from the plan (woodcut No. 517), the architect 
had considerable difficulty with all these rebuildings to bring the old 
and new parts to fit well together, and in consequence the walls are 
seldom straight or parallel with one another, and, what is most unusual, 
the choir expands towards the east. This is not, however, carried to 
such an extent as to be a blemish, and with a double range of columns 
down the centre would hardly be perceived, or if perceived, the effect 
would be rather pleasing than otherwise. 



View of Cathedral of Trondhjcm. 


Had the western front been completed, it would have been one ot 
the most beautiful anvwbere to be found, not only from its extent 
(l-d ft), but also from the richness and beauty of its details, belonging 
to the very best period of art—about the year 1300. In design and 
detail it resembles very much the beautiful facade of Wells Cathedral, 
luke the rest of the cathedral, it is now in a very ruinous state, and, as 
will be seen by the view (woodcut No. 518), the whole is so deformed 
externally by modem additions, that its original effect can only be 
judged of by a careful examination of its details. 

Denmark. 

The most interesting church in Denmark is that as Roeslcildc. m 

Jutland, which is now the burial-jilaco of tlie kings. . d tlie prin. ipd 
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f'^0 l-Lr-v•■({on of lW-sk.'Mr Domkirche. Frum Steen Friifl. Scale 100 ft. to 1 in. 


1 The plan ana elevation are taken from a description of the church by Steen Friia. 
published at Copenhagen, 1851. In both cuts the modern additions are omit it 1, 
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of tbo country. The original church was founded in t 
1081, and was then apparently circular, and of the samo dimen¬ 
sions as the east end of the present edifice. This latter was com¬ 
menced after the middle of the 12th century, and does not seem to have 
been completed as we now see it till towards the end 
of the 13th. The east end is probably one-half 
of the old round church rebuilt, the required en¬ 
largement of space having been obtained by a con¬ 
siderable extension of length towards the west. 

Its general dimensions, as shown in the plan 
(woodcut No. 519), are 270 ft. long by 80 in breadth 
internally. Tim whole urea is only about 24,000 ft., 
and consequently not more than half that of most 
E n glisK ca thed rals. 

From the elevation (woodcut No. 520), it appears 
simple and cloganl in its design, and contains tho 

germ of much that is found afterwards in the 
(’llIIrelies of tlio neighbourhood, < ially in Mm 

range of small gaWcs along tho sido of the aisles, 

marking externally each bay of tho nave. 1 This 

arrangement Is almost universal in the north, oi’ 
Germany, but seldom, if ever, found in France or 

England. 

At Aarhuus is a somewhat similar church, com¬ 
menced about the year 1200, but rather larger, being 
300 ft, in length by 80 in breadth. In its present state, however, it is 


510. Plan of Church nt 
Kochkildo. J ’romS. Frlls. 
Scale 100 ft. tn l in. 
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a very ugly and uninteresting brick building in an indiffe: 
of repair. The FrRe Kirclie, in the same town, is a far more 
pleasing specimen of art, and is a line example of the style prevalent 
on the southern shores of the Baltic, from which province the design is 
evidently borrowed. Like every specimen of honest art, it is pleasing ; 
hut neither its form nor arrangement will bear any very close analysis. 



The cathedral at Kibe, on the northern limits of Schleswig, has an 
; ipse something like that of Lund Cathedral, but of slightly more 
modem date and wanting the gallery under the roof. Still it is only 
a had copy in brick of what is so frequently found on the Rhine iu 
fctone. 

Sometimes, however, wo do get a touch of originality eve i in this 
province, as in the church of Kallundborg (woodcut No. 521), built in 
the form of a cross, with one square tower in tho centre, and four 
octagonal towers, one at the end of each of tho arms of the cross 
transept. Was it a caprice? or is it borrowed from ahy other form; 
Except in tbe Kremlin at Moscow, I do not know where to look for 
an y Sllc h type, and oven then tho likeness is very remote* V larger 
octagon in the centre, with four square .towers around it must ha\c 
heou a happier arrangement, and, if properly sub ' dinated, have form, l 
ft P^turcfique group. In this example the church itself is lost sight of 
°nd the towers are no# remarkable for beauty. 
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(10TII LAND. 

The island of .Gothland, though politically attached to Sweden, 
deserves to be treated as a little province of its own in an architectural 
view, inasmuch as it possesses a group of churches within its limits as in- 
h'resting as any in the north of Europe ; and peculiar, if not exceptional in 
design. Their existence is owing to the tact, that during the 11th and 
12th centuries a great portion of the Eastern trade which had previously 
been carried on through Egypt or Constantiuoplo was divorted to a 
northern line of communication, owing principally to the disturbed 
state of the East, which preceded and in fact gave rise to the Crusades. 
\t this time a very considerable trade passed through Russia, and 
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in Novogorod. 



From that place it passed down the Baltic 
land, which was chosen apparently for the security of its island 
position, and -its capital, Wishy, became the great emporium of the 
West. After two centuries: of prosperity, it was gradually superseded 
hy the rise of the Hanseatic towns on the mainland, and a final blow 
was struck hy Valdemar of Denmark, who took the town by storm in 
1361. Since then it has gradually become depopulated. The eonse- 
cpience has been that, no additional accommodation being required, the 
old churches have remained unaltered; still they have not been pulled 
down and their materials used for secular purposes. Even now Wishy, 
the capital, is said to retain eighteen churches belonging to the period 
of its prosperity; the whole island containing twice or three times that 


number. 

Tho cathedral was originally founded about the year 1100, burnt 
down in 1175, and rebuilt as we now find it about 1225. Like all tho 
others it is small, being only 180 ft. long by 80 in width. It is 
tho only church now used for divine service, the remainder being in 
ruins. 

One of the most remarkable churches in Wishy is that of the Hoty 
Aiulcrs, founded originally, it is said, in 1040. It is one of those double 
or two-storeyed churches so common in some parts of Germany, but 
which in this instance displays peculiarities not found elsewhere. 
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e nave is an octagon about 52 ft. east and west. A square sj^ 
lie centre is bounded by four stout pillars between which the vault 
of the lower storey is omitted, so as to leave an opening into the upper 
storey. Four pillars of slender design support the vault of the upper 
church, and the whole, with the roofs, rises to about 100 ft. To the 
eastward is a choir, externally a rectangle, 32 ft. by 25, but internally 
semicircular at the eastern end. 

The church most like this in Germany is perhaps that at Schwartz 
Eheindorf (woodcuts Nos. 45G and 457). It also resembles the chapel at 
Landsberg (woodcut No. 458); but the most extended and indeed the 
typical example of a church of this class is St. Gereon’s at Cologne 
(woodcuts Nos. 478 and 479). 

The churches of St. Lawrence and St. Drothens both belong pro¬ 
bably to the 11 th century. That of St. Nicholas must be as late as the 
13th, probably the end of it, and the others range between these two 
dates, forming in themselves what is rarely met with—a complete and 
unaltered series of examples of the style. 

The most striking peculiarity of the Gothland churches is the con¬ 
stant appearance of the pointed arch at,a date earlier than wo find it 





Portal, Snndao Clmicb, Ui < bland. From Marryat’s * One Year*in Sweden. 
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.jorative feature in otlier parts of Europe. It may be, howev ^ 
,^^0 instances where it is found are additions or alterations of a later 
date ; but the evidence is at least strong enough to merit most careful 
examination. It is by no means improbable that in a city where coins 
of the Chalifs arc constantly found, the pointed arch may have been 
introduced from the East at an earlier date than the Crusades, which 
seem to have suggested its employment in France. 

The earliest church known to exist in Gothland, still bearing the 
distinctive name of Sten- 


kyrka, was erected 1032. 

The great building epoch 
of the island is comprised 
in the 100 years that suc¬ 
ceeded that event. 1 Yet 
during this period we find 
such examples as the Portal 
of Sandeo church (woodcut 
No. 524) confidently da ted 
as belonging to the year 
1058, or the one from 
Gerum church (woodcut 
No. 525) dated eight years 
earlier! Whatever their 
date, they are singularly 
elegant specimens of the 
art, and worthy of being 
quoted, if for that reason 
alone. 

Even if we hesitate to 
admit the antiquity of 
these examples, it seems 
difficult to refuse the evi¬ 
dence of such an interior as 
that of Fold Church (wood • 
cut No. 52G). There is nothing in the character of the pillars to 
render doubtful their belonging to tho year 1090, to which they are 
assigned. They may Ixj taller than similar examples would be incur 
country; but wo are now treating of a country where wood was a 
more common building-material than stone, and where consequently 
slenderer forms might be expected. There seems as little reason to 
doubt that tho point, d arches which they support are part of the oii- 
Jf these examples should-prove really to be of the date 


5'25. 


Portal, (ierum Church, 0«-thlarul. Pram Mm ryat s 
• One Year in n.‘ 


ginal design. 



1 See Manyals ‘One War in Sweden’ 'Mur»y, 1862). from whom most of tlu ,t 
Particulars are borrowed. 
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nmcd to them, wo must remodel our chronology of the pointed 
i^fmrope to a considerable extent. Before doing so, however, it would 
be important that they should be investigated with more care than,. has 
hitherto been bestowed upon them, by some thoroughly competent 


archaeologist. 



Folu Church, <: M ■ hUmd. From Alarry.it , * One Year iii Sweden.* 


Another peculiarity seems to be that the Gothland churches are all 
.small buildings, like the Greek churches. There does not appear to 
have been any metropolitan basilica, or any great conventual establish 
inent, but an immense numT>er of detached ceils and chapels scattered 
in groups all over the island, with very few that could contain a con¬ 
gregation of any extent. Till, however, they are investigated with 
care, and drawn, it is impossible to say whether this arose trom ail) 
affinity to the Greek Church, or from some local peculiarity which we 
do not now understand. 
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To tlie Archeologist the Round Churches form the most interesting- 
group in the Scandinavian prbvince, though to the architect they can 
hardly he deemed of much importance. They are, however, so remark¬ 
able that many theories have been formed to account for their pecu¬ 
liarities. The most general opinion seems to be that the circular form 
was adopted for defensive purposes. The position of their apses, 
however, their large windows near the ground, and the unprotected 
position of their doors as originally constructed, all militate against 
this idea; besides that a square form was as easily defensible, in the 
age when they were erected, as a circular one. 

A more probable suggestion is that the people when first converted 
to Christianity clung to the circular form, as the sacred one which they 
had been accustomed to reverence in the tombs of their ancestors. 
Such, for instance, were the three said to cover the remains of \\ oden, 
Thor, and Frey a, which were worshipped at Gamla Upsala, down to 
the conversion of the country in the 1 1th century. 



v:7. Kound Church, Thorsager. From Marryat’S • Jutland and the Danish IsU,.* 


The probability scorns to be that they arc tho lineal descendants of 
those circles of stones— half tomb, half temple—winch are Unown as 
spread over this country front Stonehenge to btomnis, and nbicli tut 
equally common throughout the Scandinavian province. 

It probably also wrs tho ease that the circulai form ot chutch was 
much more common in northern huropo in the eailj contuvios t the 
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iSjHian faith than afterwards. In the richer and more popnLol 
i they were superseded, as has above been pointed out, by basilicas 
of more extended dimensions, into which they were frequently absorbed. 
In the poorer North they have sufficed for the scant population and 
remained unchanged. 

Mr. Marryat enumerates eight examples in Denmark, 1 and there 
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523. Section and 0 round-plan of Hound Clmreh, Thoreager. From Mar ryot's ' Jutland and the Danish Tales / 


1 Two in Zealand- Storehedinge and Biernede; one in Funen- Home, at Faal)org; 
one in Jutland—Thorsagor; and four in Bornholm—Osterlars, Nykers, Ols, and Ny. 
—Vol. fi. [». 49. 


























